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Military Branch of Government, 


Doxinc the infancy of a nation, 
member depends on his own induſtry for procur- 
ing the neceſſaries of life: he is his own maſon, 
his own tailor, his own. phyſician; and on him- 
ſelf he chiefly relies for offence as well as defence. 
Every ſavage can ſay, what few beggars among 
us can ſay, Omnia mea mecum porto; and hence 
the aptitude of a ſavage for war, which makes 
little alteration in his -manner of living. In early 
times accordingly, the men were all warriors, and 
r B every 
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every known art was exerciſed by women; which 
continues to be the caſe of American ſavages. And 
even after arts were ſo much improved as to be 
exerciſed by men, none who could bear arms were 
exempted from war. In feudal governments, the 
military ſpirit was carried to à great height: all 
gentlemen were ſoldiers by profeſſion; and every 
other art was deſpiſed, as low, if not contemptible. 

Even in the unnatural ſtate of the feudal ſyſtem, 
arts made ſome progreſs, not excepting thoſe for 
amuſement; and many conveniencies, formerly 
unknown, became neceſſary to comfortable living. 
A man accuſtomed to manifold conveniencies, can- 
not bear with patience to be deprived of them: 
he hates war, and clings to the ſweets of peace. 
Hence the neceſſity of a military eſtabliſhment, 
RAY men by ſtri& diſcipline to endure the fa- 
tigues of war. By a ſtanding army, war is car- 
ried on more regularly and ſcientifically than in a 
feudal government ; but as it is carried on with in- 
finitely greater expence, nations are more reſery- 
ed in declaring war than formerly. Long expe- 


rience has at the ſame time made it evident, that 


a nation ſeldom gains by war; and that agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, are the only 
folid foundations of power and grandeur. Theſe 
arts accordingly have become the chief objects of 
European governments, and the only rational qauſes 
of war. Among the warlike nations of Greece and 
Italy, how would it have ſounded, that their ef- 
feminate deſcendents would employ ſoldiers by pro- 
feſſion to fight their battles! And yet this is una- 
voidable in .every country where arts and manu- 
ſactures flouriſh ; which, requiring little exerciſe, 
tend to enervate the body, and of courſe the mind. 
Gain, at the ſame time, being the ſole object of 
induſtry, advances ſelfiſhneſs to be the ruling paſ- 
hon, and brings on a timid anxiety about pro- 
perty and ſelf-preſervation. Cyrus, though 3 
wit 
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with reſentment againſt the Lydians for revolt- 
ing, liſtened to the following advice, offered by 
Creſus, their former King. O Cyrus, deſtro 
© not Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts an 
„ arms; but, pardoning what is paſt, demand 
© all their arms, encourage luxury, and exhort 
te them to inſtru their children in every art of 
“ gainful commerce. You will ſoon ſee, O King, 
ce that inſtead of men, they will be women.” The 
Arabians, a brave and generous people, conquered 
Spain; and drove into the inacceſſihle mountains of 
Biſcay and Aſturia, the few natives who ſtood out. 
When no longer an enemy appeared, they turn- 
ed their ſwords into ploughſhares, and became a 
rich and flouriſhing nation. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, hardened by poverty and ſituati- 
on, ventured, after a long interval, to peep out 
from their ſtrong holds, and to lie in wait for 
ſtraggling parties. Finding themſelves now a match 
for a people, whom qpulence had betrayed to lu- 
xury and the arts of peace to cowardice; they 
took courage to diſplay their banners in the open 
field; and after many miliitary atchievements, ſuc- 
ceeded in conquering Spain. The Scots, inhabit- 
ing the mountainous parts of Caledonia, were an 
overmatch for the Picts, who occupied the fertile 
plains, and at laſt ſubdued them“. 
Benjamin de Tudele, a Spaniſh Jew, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, obſerves, that by luxury and 
B 2 effeminacy 


* Before the time that all Scotland was brought under one king, the high- 
landers, divided into tribes or clans, made war upon each other; and conti- 
nued the ſame practice irregularly many ages after they ſubmitted to the 
king of Scotland. Open war. was reprefſed, but it went on privately by 
depredations and repriſals. The clan-ſpirit was much depreſſed by their 
bad ſucceſs in the rebellion 1715; and totally cruſhed by the like bad 
ſucceſs in the rebellion 2745. The.mildneſs with which the highlanders 
have been treated of late, and the pains that, have been taken to in- 
troduce ' induſtry among theo, have totally extirpated depredations and 
reprifals, and haye rendered them the moſt peaceable people in Scotland; 


but have at the ſame time reduced their military ſpirit to a low ebb, To 


train them for war, military diſcipline has now become no leſs. neceſſary 


than to others, 
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effeminacy the Greeks had contracted a degree of 
ſoftneſs, more proper for women than for men; 
and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to the 
neceſſity of employing mercenary troops, to defend 
his country againſt the Turks. In the year 1453, 
the city of Conſtantinople, defended by a garriſon 
not exceeding 6000 men, was beſieged by the 
Turks, and reduced to extremity ; yet not a ſin- 
gle inhabitant had courage to take arms, all wait- 
ing with torpid defpondence the hour of utter ex- 
tirpation. Venice, Genoa, and other ſmall Itali- 
an ſtates, became fo effeminate by long and ſuc- 
ceſsful: commerce, that not a citizen ever thought 
of ferving in the army; which obliged them to 
employ mercenaries, officers as well as private men. 
Theſe mercenaries, at firſt, fought conſcientiouſly 
for their pay; but reflecting, that the victors were 
no better paid than the vanquiſhed, they learned 
to play booty. In a battle particularly between the 
Piſans and Florentines, which laſted from ſun-riſing 
to ſun-ſetting, there. was but a fingle man loſt, 
who, having accidentally fallen from Nis horſe, was 
trodden under foot. Men at that time fought 
on horſeback, covered with iron from head to 
heel. Machiavel mentions a battle between the 
Florentines and Venetians which laſted half a day, 
neither party giving ground ; ſome horſes wound- 
ed, not a man flain, He obſerves, that ſuch cow- 
ardice and diſorder was in the armies of thoſe times, 
that the turning of a ſingle horſe either to charge 
or retreat, would have decided a battle. Charles 
VIII. of France, when he invaded Italy anno 1498, 
underſtood not ſuch mock battles; and his men 
were held to be devils incarnate, who ſeemed to 
take delight in ſhedding human blood. The 
Dutch, who for many years have been reduced 
to mercenary troops, are more indebted to the 
mutual jealouſy of their neighbours for their in- 
dependence, than to their own army. In the year 

1672, 
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1672, Lewis of France invaded Holland, and in 


forty days took forty walled towns. That country 
was ſaved, not by its army, but by being laid 
under water, Froſt, which is uſual at that ſea- 
ſon, would have put an end to the ſeven United 
Provinces. 

The ſmall principality of Palmyra is the only 
inſtance known in hiſtory, where the _y 
ſpirit was not enervated by opulence. Pliny deſ- 
cribes that country as extremely pleaſant, and 
bleſſed with plenty of ſprings, though ſurround- 
ed with dry and ſandy deſerts. The commerce 
of the Indies was -at that time carried on by land; 
and the city of Palmyra was the centre of that 
commerce between the Eaſt and the Weſt. Its 
territory being very ſmall, little more than ſufh- 
cient for villas and pleaſure-grounds, the inhabi- 


tants, like thoſe of Hamburgh, had no way to em- 


ploy their riches for profit but in trade. At the 
ſame time, being ſituated between the two mighty 
empires of Rome and Parthia ; it required great 
addreſs and the moſt aſſiduous military diſcipline, 
to guard it from being ſwallowed up by the one 
or the other. This tickliſh fituation preſerved the 
inhabitants from luxury and effeminacy, the uſual 
concomitants of riches, Their ſuperfluous wealth 
was laid out on magnificent buildings, and on em- 
belliſhing their country-ſeats. The fine arts were 
among them carried to a high degree of perfeg- 
tion. The famous Zenobia, their Queen, being 
led captive to Rome after being deprived of her 
dominions, was admired and celebrated for ſpirit, for 
learning, and for an exquiſite taſte in the fine arts. 

Thus, by accumulating wealth, a manufactur- 
ing and commercial people become a tempting ob- 
ject for conqueſt ; and by effeminacy become an 
eaſy conqueſt. The military ſpirit ſeems to be at 
a low ebb in Britain : will no phantom appear, 


even in a dream, to diſturb our downy reſt ? For- 


formerly, 
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merly, plenty of corn in the temperate regions of 
Europe and Afia, proved # teiiipting bait to north - 
ern favages who wanted bread : have we no cauſe 
to dread a fimilar fate from fome warlike neigh- 
bour, impelled by hunger, or by ambition; to ex- 
tend his dominions ? The difficulty of providing 
for defence, conſiſtent with induſtry, has produc- 
ed a general opinion among political writers, that 
a nation, to preſerve its military ſpirit, muſt give 
up induſtry ; and to preſerve induſtry, muſt give up 
a military ſpirit. In the formet cafe, we are ſecure 
againſt any invader : in the lattet, we lie open to eve 

invader. A military plan that would ſecure us again 

enemies, without hurting our -induſtry and manu- 
factures, would be a rich preſent to Britain. That 
fuch a plan is poſſible, will appear from what fol- 


los; though I am far from hoping that it will 


meet with univerſal approbation. To prepare the 
reader, I ſhall premiſe an account of the differ. 
ent military eſtabliſhments that exiſt, and have ex- 
iſted, in Europe, with the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of each. In examining theſe, who knows 
whether ſome hint may not occur of a plan mote 
perfect than any of them? | 

The moſt illuſtrious militaty eſtabliſhment of an- 


tiquity is that of the Romans, by which they ſub- 


dued almoſt all the known world. The citizens 
of Rome were all of them ſoldiers : they lived 
upon their pay when in the field; but if they hap- 
pened not to be ſucceſsful in plundering, they ſtarv- 
ed at home. An annual diſtribution of corn among 
them, became neceflary ; which in effect correſ- 
ponded to the halfpay of our officers. It is be- 
hie ved, that ſuch a conſtitution would not be adopted 
by any modern ſtate. It was a forced conſtitution ; 
contrary to nature, which gives diſpoſitions to men, 
in order to ſupply hands for every neceſlary art. 
It was a hazardous conſtitution, having no medi- 
um between univerſal conqueſt and wretched ſla- 


very. 
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very. Had the Gauls who . Rome, en- 
tertained any view but of plunder, Rome would 
never have been heard of. It was on the brink of 
ruin in the war with Hannibal, What would have 
happened had Hannibal been victorious ? It is eaſy 
to judge, by 2 it with Carthage. Car- 
thage was a commercial ſtate, the people all em- 
ployed in arts, manufactures, and navigation. The 
Carthaginians were ſubdued; but they could not 
be reduced to extremity, while they had acceſs 
to the fea, In fact, they proſpered fo much b 

commerce, even after they were ſubdued, as to rai 


jealouſy in their maſters; who thought themſelves 


not ſecure while a houſe remained in Carthage. 
On the other hand, what reſource for the inha- 
bitants of Rome had they been ſubdued ? They 
muſt have periſhed by hunger ; for they could not 
work. In a word, ancient Rome reſembles a 

ameſter who ventures all upon one deciſive throw: 
if he loſe, he is undone. | 

I take it for granted, that our feudal fyſtem will 


not have a ſingle vote, It was a ſyſtem that led 


to confuſion and anarchy, as little fitted for war 
as for peace. And as for mercenary troops, it is 
unneceflary to bring them again into the field, after 
what is ſaid of them above, 

The only remaining forms that merit attention, 
are a ſtanding army, and a militia; which I ſhall 
examine in their order, with the objections that lie 
againſt each. The firſt ſtanding army in modern 
times was eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. of France, 
on a very imperfect plan. He began with a body 
of cavalry termed companies of ordonnance. And as 
for infantry, he, anno 1448, appointed each pariſh 
to furniſh an archer: theſe were termed — 
archers, becauſe they were exempted from all taxes. 
This little army was intended for reſtoring peace 
and order at home, not for diſturbing neighbouring 
ſtates. The King had been forced into many pe- 
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rilous wars, ſome of them for reſtraining the tur- 
bulent ſpirit of his vaſſals, and moſt of them for 
defending his crown againſt an ambitious adverſary, 
Henry V. of England. As theſe wars were carried 
on in the feudal mode, the ſoldiers, who had no pay, 
could not be reſtrained from plundering ; and in- 
veterate practice rendered them equally licentious 
in peace and in war. Charles, to leave no pretext 
for free quarters, laid upon his ſubje&s a ſmall 
tax, no more than ſufficient for regular pay to, his 
little army *. | 
Firſt attempts are commonly crude and defec- 
tive. The franc-archers, diſperſed one by one in 
different villages, and never collected but in time 
of action, could not eafily be brought ad re- 
gular diſcipline: in the field, they diſplayed nothing 
but vicious habits, a ſpirit of lazineſs, of diſorder, 
and of pilfering. Neither in peace were they of 
any uſe : their character of ſoldier made them def- 
piſe agriculture, without being qualified for war : 
in the. army they were no better than peaſants : 
at the plough, no better than idle ſoldiers. But 
in the hands of a monarch, a ſtanding army is an 
inſtrument of power, too valuable ever to be aban- 
doned : if one ſovereign entertain ſuch an army, 
others in ſelf-defence muſt follow. Standing ar- 
mies are now eſtabliſhed in every European ſtate, 
and are brought to a competent degree of per- 
fection. „„ | 
1 This 


* This was the firſt tax impoſed in France without conſent of the 
three eſtates : and, however unconſtitutional, it occaſioned not the ſlight- 
eſt murmur, becauſe its viſible good tendency reconciled all the world 
to it. Charles, beſide, was a favourite of his people; and juſtly, as he 
ſhewed by every act his affection for them, Had our firſt Charles been 
ſuch a favourite, who knows whether the taxes he impoſed without con- 
ſent of parliament, would have met with any oppoſition ? Such taxes 
would have become cuftomary, as in France; and a limited monarchy 
would, as in Francc, have become abſolute, Governments, like men, 
are liable to many revolutions: we remain, it is true, a free people; 
but for that bleſſing we are perhaps more indebted to fortupe, that to pa- 
triotic vigilance, | 7 


\ 
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This new inſtrument of government, has pro- 
duced a ſurpriſing change in manners. We now 
rely on a ſtanding army, for defence as well as 
offence : none but thoſe who are trained ta war, 
ever think of handling arms, or even of defend- 
ing themſelves againſt an enemy : our people have 
become altogether effeminate, terrified at the very 
ſight of a hoſtile weapon. It is true, they arc 
not the leſs qualified for the arts of peace; and if 
manufacturers be; protected from being obliged to 
ſerve in the army, I diſcover not any incompati- 
bility between a ſtanding army and the higheſt in- 
duſtry. Huſbandmen at the ſame time make the 
beſt ſoldiers: a military ſpirit in the lower clafles 
ariſes from bodily ſtrength, and from affection to 
their natal ſoil. Both are eminent in the huſband- 
man: conſtant exerciſe in the open air renders 
him hardy and robuſt ; and fondneſs for the place 
where he finds comfort and plenty, attaches him 
to his country in general“. An artiſt or manufac- 
turer, on the contrary, is attached to no country but 

| where 


* Numquam credo potuiſſe dubitari, aptiorem armis ruſticam plebem, que 
ſub divo et in labore nutritur ; ſolis patiens ; umbræ negligens ; balnearum 
neſcia ; deliciarum ignara; fimplicis animi; parvo contenta; duratis ad 
omnem laborum tolerantiam membris : cui geſtare ferrum, foſſam ducere, 
onus ferre, conſuetudo de rure eſt, Nec inficiandum eſt, poſt urbem con- 
ditam, Romanos ex civitate profetos ſemper ad bellum: ſed tunc nullis 
voluptatibus, nullis deliciis frangebantur, Sudorem curſu et campeſtri ex- 
ercitio collectum nando juventus abluebat in Tybere, Idem bellator, idem 
agricola genera tentum mutabat armorum. Vegetius, De re militari I. 1. cap. 
[In Engliſh thus : © I believe it was never doubted, that the country 
* labourers were, of all others, the beſt ſoldiers. Inured to the open air, 
, and habitual toil, ſubjected to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of 
* the uſe of the bath, or any of the luxuries of life, contented with bare ne- 
ceſſaries, there was no ſeverity in any change they could make: their 
limbs, accuſtomed to the uſe of the ſpade and plough, and habituated to 
* burden, were capable of the utmoſt extremity of toil, Indeed, in the 
« earlieſt ages of the commonwealth, while the city was in her infancy, 
the citizens marched out from the town to the field: but at that time 
they were not enfeebled by pleaſures, nor by luxury: The military youth, 
returning from their exerciſe and martial ſports, plunged into the Ty- 
der to waſh off the ſweat and duſt of the field, The warrior and 
Fa the * were the ſame, they changed only the nature of their 

arms.“ 5 
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where he finds the beſt bread; and a ſedentary 
life, enervating his body, renders him puſillani- 
mous. For theſe reaſons, Nr . , agriculture 


ought to be honoured and cheriſhed above all other 
arts, It is not only a fine preparation for war, by 
breeding men who love their country, and whom 
labour and ſobriety qualify for being ſoldiers ; 
but is alſo the beſt foundation for commerce, 
by furniſhing both food and materials to the in- 
duſtrious. 

But ſeveral objections occur againſt a ſtanding 
army, that call aloud for a better model than has 
hitherto been eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in Britain. The 
ſubje& is intereſting, and I hope. for attention 
from every man who loves his country, During 
the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem which made eve- 
ry land-proprietor a ſoldier, every inch of ground 
was tenaciouſly diſputed with an invader : and 
while a ſovereign retained any part of his domi- 
nions, he never loſt hopes of recovering the whole, 
At preſent, we rely entirely on a ſtanding army, 
for defence as well as offence; which has reduced 
every nation in Europe to a precarious ſtate, If 
the army of a nation happen to be defeated, e- 
ven at the moſt diſtant frontier, there is little re- 
ſource againſt a total conqueſt. Compare the hiſ- 
tory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis XIV, 
Kings of France. The former, though driven mto 
a corner by Henry V. of England, was however 
far from yielding: on the contrary, relying on the 
military ſpirit of his people, and jndefatigably in- 
tent on ſtratagem and ſurprife, he recovered all he 
had loſt. When Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the 
crown, the military ſpirit of the people was con- 
trated within the narrow ſpan of a ſtanding ar- 
my. Behold the conſequence. That ambitious 
monarch, having provoked his neighbours into an 
alliance againſt him, had no reſource againſt a 

more 
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more numerous army, but to purchaſe peace by 
an abandon of all his conqueſts, upon which he 
had laviſhed much blood and treafure (a). France 
at that period contained ſeveral millions capable 
of beating arms; and yet was not in a condition 
to make head againſt a diſciplined army of 70, ooo 
men. Poland, which continues upon the ancient 
military eſtabliſhment, wearied out Charles XII. of 
Sweden; and had done the ſame to ſeveral of his 
predeceflors But Saxony, defended only by a 
ſtanding} army, could not hold out a fingle day a- 
gainſt a prince now mentioned, at the head of a 
reater army. Mercenary troops are a defence 
[till more feeble,” againſt troops that fight for 
glory, or for their country. Unhappy was the in- 
vention of a ſtanding army; which, without being 
any ſtrong bulwark againſt enemies, is a grievous 
burden on the people; and turns daily more and 
more ſo. Liſten to a firſt rate author on that 


point. Sitot qu'un état augmente ce qu'il ap- 


pelle ſes troupes, les autres augmentent les 
ce leurs; de fagon qu'on ne gagne rien par-la 
que la ruine commune. Chaque monarque ti- 
ent ſur pied toutes les armees qu'il pourroit a- 
5 voir fi ſes peuples Etoient en danger d'ètre ex- 
e terminées; et on nomme paix cet état d' effort 
« de tous contre tous. Nous ſommes pauvres a- 
« yec les richeſſes et le commerce de tout Puni- 
©« vers; et bientòt à force d'avoir des ſoldats, nous 
% n'aurons plus que des ſoldats, et nous ſerons 
* comme de Tartares“ (b)” 

But 


(a) Treaty of St. Gertrudenberg, 

* « As ſoon as one ſtate, augments the number of its troops, the neighbour. 
ing ſtates of courſe do the ſame; ſo that nothing is gained, and the effect 
* is the general ruin. Every prince keeps as many armies in pay, as if he 
* dreaded the extermination of his people from a foreign invaſion ; and this 
« perpetual ſtruggle, maintained by all againſt all, is termed peace, With the 
© riches and commerce of the whole univerſe, we are in a ſtate of po- 
« verty 3 and by thus continually augmenting our troops, we ſhall ſoon 
© have none elſe but ſoldiers, and be reduced to the ſame fituation as the 
* Tan.” 

(b) Leeſprit des loix, liv, 13. chap, 17. 
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But with reſpect to Britain, and every free na- 
tion, there is an objection ſtill more formidable; 
which is, that a ſtanding army is dangerous to li- 
berty. It avails very little to be ſecure againſt foreign 
enemies, ſuppoſing a ſtanding army to afford ſecurity, 
if we have no ſecurity againſt an enemy at home. fa 
warlike king, heading his own troops, be ambitious 
to render himſelf abſolute, there are no means to 
evade the impending blow ; for what avail the 
greateſt number of effeminate cowards againſt a 
diſciplined army, devoted to their prince, and ready 
implicitly to execute his commands ? In a word, by 
relying entirely on a ſtanding army, and by truſting 
the ſword in the hands of men who abhor the re- 
ſtraints of civil law, a ſolid foundation is laid for mi- 
litary government. Thus a ſtanding army is dan- 
gerous to liberty, and yet no ſufficient bulwark againſt 
powerful neighbours. 
Deeply ſenſible of the foregoing objeCtions, Har- 
rington propoſes a militia as a remedy. Every male 
between eighteen and thirty, is to be trained to 
military exerciſes, by frequent meetings, where the 
youth are excited by premiums to contend in 
running, wreſtling, ſhooting at a mark, &c. &c. 
But Harrington did not advert, that ſuch meet- 
ings, enflaming the military ſpirit, muſt create an 
averſion in the peaple to dyll and fatiguing la- 
bour. His plan evidently is inconſiſtent with in- 
duſtry and manufactures; it would he fo at leaſt 
in Britain. An unexceptionable plan it would be, 
were defence our ſole object ; and not the leſs fo 
by reducing Britain to ſuch poverty as ſcarce to be 
a tempting conqueſt. Our late war with France 
is a conſpicuous inſtance of the power of a com- 
mercial ſtate, entire in its credit; a power that a- 
mazed all the world, and ourſelves no leſs than 
others. Politicians begin to conſider Britain, and 
not France, to be the formidable power that 
threatens univerſal monarchy. Had * 
| plan 
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plan been adopted, Britain muſt have been reduced 
to a level with Sweden or Denmark, having no 
ambition but to draw ſubſidies from its more potent 


neighbours. 


In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, from the age 
of twelve, exerciſed in running, wreſtling, and 
ſhooting. Every male who can bear arms is re- 
gimented, and ſubjected to military diſcipline.— 
Here is a militia in perfection upon Harrington's 
plan, a militia neither forced nor mercenary; 
invincible when fighting for their country. And 
as the Swiſs are not an idle people, we learn from 
this inſtance, that the martial ſpirit is not an in- 
vincible obſtruction to induſtry. But the original 
barrenneſs of Switzerland, compelled the inhabi- 
tants to be ſober and induſtrious: and induſtry 
hath among them become a ſecond nature; there 
ſcarcely being a child above ſix years of age but 
who is employed, not excepting children of opu- 
lent families. England differs widely in the na- 
ture of its ſoil, and of its people. But there is 
little occaſion to inſiſt upon that difference; as 


Switzerland affords no clear evidence, that a ſpi- 


rit of induſtry is perfectly compatible with a mili- 
tia: the Swiſs, it is true, may be termed induſ- 


trious; but their induſtry is confined to neceſſa- 


ries and conveniencies: they are leſs ambitious of 
wealth than of military glory; and they have few 
arts or manufactures, either to ſupport foreign com- 
merce, or to excite luxury. 

Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, differs little 
from that of Harrington. Three camps are to be 
conſtantly kept up in England, and a fourth in 
Scotland ; into one or other of which, every man 
muſt enter upon completing his one and twentieth 
year. In theſe camps, the art of war is to be 
acquired and practiſed : thoſe who can maintain 
themſelves muſt continue there two years, others 
but a ſingle year. Secondly, Thoſe who have 
been 
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been thus educated, ſhall for ever after have fifty 
yearly meetings, and ſhall exerciſe four hours eve- 
ry meeting. It is not faid, by what means young 
men are compelled to reſort to the camp; nor 
is any exception mentioned of perſons deſtined for 
the church, for liberal ſciences, or for the fine 
arts. The weak and the ſickly muſt be exempt- 
ed, and yet no regulation is propoſed againſt thoſe 
who abſent themſelves on a falſe pretext, But 
waving theſe, the capital objection againſt Har- 
rington's plan ſtrikes equally againſt Fletcher's, 
That by rouſing a military ſpirit, it would alienate 
the minds of our people from arts and manufac- 
tures, and from conſtant and uniform occupation. 
The author himſelf remarks, that the uſe and ex- 
erciſe of arms, would make the youth place their 
honour upon that art, and would enflame them 
with love of military glory; not adverting, that love 
of military glory, diftufed through the whole maſs of 
the people, would unqualify Britain for being a ma- 
nufacturing and commercial country, rendering it of 
little weight or conſideration in Europe. 

The military branch is eſſential to every ſpecies 
of government: the Quakers are the only people 
who ever doubted of it. Is it not then mortify- 
ing, that a capital branch of government, ſhould 
to this day remain in a ſtate ſo imperfect? One 
would ſuſpect ſome inherent vice in the nature of 
government, that counteracts every effort of genius 
to produce a more perfect mode. I am not diſ- 
poſed to admit any ſuch defect, eſpecially in an 
article eſſential to the well-being of fociety ; and 
rather than yield to the charge, I venture to pro- 
poſe the following plan, even at the hazard of be- 
ing thought an idle projector. And what ani- 
mates me greatly to make the attempt, is a firm 
conviction that a military and an induſtrious ſpi- 
rit are of equal importance to Britain ; and that 
if either of them be loſt we are undone. To 

reconcile 
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reconcile theſe ſeeming antagoniſts, is my chief view 
in the following plan; to which I ſhall proceed 
after paving the way by ſome preliminary confi- 
derations. 

The firſt is, that as military force is eſſential to 
every ſtate, no mam is exempted from bearing 
arms for his country : all are bound ; becauſe no 
perſon has right to be exempted more than ano- 
ther. Were any difterence to be made, perſons 
of figure and forturic ought firſt to be called to 
that fervice, as being the moſt intereſted in the 
welfare of their country. Liſten to a good ſol- 
dier delivering his opinion on that ſubject. © Les 
levees qui ſe ſont par ſupercherie ſont tout auſſi 
% odicuſes; on met de Vargent dans la pochette 
c d'un homme, et on lui dit qu'il eſt ſoldat. 
& Celles qui ſe font par force, le ſont encore 
plus; c'eſt une deſolation publique, dont le 
* bourgeois ct lhabitant ne ſe fauvent qu'a force 
** dargent, et dont le fond eſt toujours un moyen 
„ odteux. Ne voudroit-1l pas mieux Etabler, par 
& une loi, que tout homme, de quelque conditi- 
* on qu'il füt, feroit oblige de ſervir ſon prince et 
« ſa patrie pendant cing ans? Cette loi ne ſcau- 
© roit ètre deſapprouvee, parce qu'il eſt naturel 
<« et juſte que les citoyens $'emploient pour la 
« defenſe de fetat. Cette methode de lever des 
“ troupes ſeroit un fond inepuiſable de belles et 
* bonnes recrues, qui ne ſeroĩent pas ſujetes a 
te deſerter. L'on ſe feroit meme, par la ſuite, 
c un honneur et un devoir de ſerver ſa tache. 
* Mais, pour y parvenir, il faudroit n'en excep- 
« ter aucune condition, Etre ſevere fur ce point, 
© et s'attacher a faire exẽcuter cette loi de pre- 
* ference aux nobles et aux riches. Perſonne n'en 
* murmureroit. Alors ceux qui auroient ſervi leurs 
temps, verroient avec mepris ceux qui repugne- 
oy roient a cette loi, et inſenſiblement on ſe feroit un 

© honneur 
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* honneur de ſervir: le pauvre bourgeois ſeroit 
* conſole par l' exemple du riche; et celui - ci 
* n'oſeroit ſe plaindre, voyant ſervir le noble (a)*.”? 
Take another preliminary conſideration. While 
there were any remains among us of a martial 
ſpirit, the difficulty was not great of recruiting the 
army. But that taſk hath of late years become 
troubleſome; and more diſagreeable ſtill than trou- 
bleſome, by the neceſſity of uſing deceitful arts 
for trapanning the unwary youth. Nor are ſuch 
arts always ſucceſsful: in our late war with France, 
we were neceſlitated to give up even the appear- 
ance of voluntary ſervice, and to recruit the army 
on the ſolid principle, that every man ſhould fight 
for his country ; the juſtices of peace being em- 
powered to force into the ſervice ſuch as could 
be beſt ſpared from civil occupation. If a ſingle 
clauſe had been added, limiting the ſervice to five 
or ſeven years, the meaſure would have been un- 
exceptionable, even in a land of liberty. To re- 
lieve officers of the army from the neceſſity of 
practiſing deceitful arts, by ſubſtituting a fair and 
conſtitutional 


0 Les reveries du Compte de Saxe. 

* The method of inliſting men, by putting a trick upon them, is 
« fully as odious. They lip a piece of money into a man's pocket, 
« and then tell him he is a ſoldier. Inliſting by force is ſtill more 
« odious, It is a public calamity, from which the citizen has no means 
« of ſaving himſelf but by money; and it is conſequently the worſt of 
« all the reſources of government, Would it not be more expedient to 
« enat a law, obliging every man, whatever be his rank, to ſerve his 
« King and country for five years ? This law could not be diſapproved 
« of, becauſe it is conſiſtent both with nature and juſtice, that every 
« citizen ſhould be employed in the defence of the ſtate, Here would 
* be an inexhauſtible fund of good and able ſoldiers, who would not be 
« apt to deſert, as every man would reckon it both his honour and his 
* duty to have ſerved his time, But to effect this, it muſt be a fixed 
principle, That there ſhall be no exception of ranks, This point muſt 
«. be rigorouſly attended to, and the law muſt be enforced, by way of 
« preference, firſt among the nobility and the men of wealth. There 
„Would not be a fingle man who would complain of it. A perſon 
* who had ſerved his time, would treat with contempt another who ſhould 
* ſhow reluctance to comply with the law; and thus, by degrees, it 
« would become a taſk of honour, The poor citizen would be comforted 
and inſpired by the example of his rich neighbour ; and he again would 
* have nothing to complain of, when he ſaw that the nobleman was not 
« exempted trom ſervice.” 
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conſtitutional mode of recruiting the army, was 
a valuable improvement. It was of importance 
with reſpe& to its direct intendment; but of much 
greater, with reſpect to its conſequences. One of 
the few diſadvantages of a free ſtate, is licenti- 
ouſneſs in the common people, who may wallow 
in diſorder and profligacy without control, if they 
but refrain from groſs crimes, puniſhable by law. 
Now, as it appears to me, there never was de- 
viſed a plan more efficacious for reſtoring induſtry and 
ſobriety, than that under conſideration. Its ſalu- 
tary effects were conſpicuous, even during the ſhort 
time it ſubſiſted. The dread of being forced into 
the ſervice, rendered the populace peaceable and 
orderly : it did more; it rendered them induſ- 
trious in order to conciliate favour. The moſt 
beneficial diſcoveries have been accidental : with- 
out having any view .but recruiting the army, our 
legiſlature . ſtumbled upon an excellent plan for re- 
claiming the idle = the profligate; a matter, 
in the preſent depravity of manners, of greater im- 
portance than any other that concerns the | apr 
| by 
promoting induſtry, would prove a ſovereign re- 
medy againſt mobs and riots, diſeaſes of à free 
ſtate, full of people and of manufactures *. Why 
were the foregoing ſtatutes, for there were two 
of them, limited to a temporary exiſtence ? There 
is not on record another ſtatute better intitled to 
immortality. | 
And now to the project, which after all my ef- 
forts I produce with trepidation ; not from any 


doubt of its ſolidity, but as ill ſuited to the pre- 


ſent manners of this iſland. To hope that it will 
Vor. II. C 


Several late mobs in the ſouth of England, all of them on pretext 
of ſcarcity, greatly alarmed the adminiſtration, A fact was diſcovered by 
a private perſon (Six weeks tour through the ſouth of England) which our 
miniſters ought to have diſcovered, that e mobs conſtantly happened 
where wages were high and previfions low ; conſequently that they were 
occaſioned, not by want, but by wantonneſs, 


B. II. 


be put in practice, would indeed be highly ridi- 
culous: this can never happen, till patriotiſm flou- 
riſh more in Britain than it has done for ſome 
time paſt. Suppoſing now an army of 60,000 
men to be ſufficient for Britain, a rational method 
for raiſing ſuch an army, were there no ſtanding 
forces, would be, that land-proprietors, in propor- 
tion to their valued rents, ſhould furniſh men to 
ſerve ſeven years and no longer“. But as it 
would be no leſs unjuſt than imprudent, to diſ- 
band at once our preſent army, we begin with 
moulding gradually the old army into the new, by 
filling up vacancies with men bound to ſerve ſe- 
ven years and no longer. And for raifing pro- 
per men, a matter of much delicacy, it is pro- 
poſed, that in every ſhire a ſpecial commiſſion be 
given to certain landholders of rank and figure, 
to raiſe recruits out of the lower claſſes, ſelecting 
always thoſe who are the leaſt uſeful at home. 
Second. Thoſe who claim to be diſmiſſed af- 
ter ſerving the appointed time, ſhall never again 
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be called to the ſervice except in caſe of an ac- 


tual invaſion. They ſhall be intitled each of them 
to a premium of eight or ten pounds, for ena- 
bling them to follow a trade or calling, without 
being ſubjected to corporation-laws. The private 


men in France are inliſted but for ſix years; and 


that mode has , never been attended with any in- 
convenience +. 

y_ With reſpect to the private men, idle- 
neſs muſt be totally and for ever baniſhed. Sup- 


. poſing 


In Denmark, every land proprietor of a certain rent, is obliged to 
furniſh a militia-man, whom he can withdraw at pleaſure upon ſubſti- 
tuting another ; an excellent method for taming the peaſants, and for 
rendering them induſtrious, 

+ Had the plan for diſcharging ſoldiers after a ſervice of five or ſeven 
years been early adopted by the Emperors of Rome, the Pretorian bands 
would never have become maſters of the ſtate, It was a groſs error to keep 
theſe troops always on foot without change of members ; which gave 
them a confidence in one another, to unite in one ſolid body, and to be ac- 
tuated as it were by one mind. 
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poſing three months yearly to be ſufficient for mi- 
litary diſcipline; the men, during the reſt of the 
year, ought to be employed upon public works, 
forming roads, erecting bridges, making rivers na- 
vigable, clearing harbours, &c. &c. Why not alſo 
furniſh men for half-pay to private undertakers 
for uſeful works? And ſuppoſing the daily pay of 
a ſoldier to be ten pence, it would greatly en- 
courage extenſive improvements, to have at com- 
mand a number of ſtout fellows under ſtrict diſ- 
cipline, at the low wages of five pence a- day. 
An army of 60,000 men thus employed, would 
not be ſo expenſive to the public, as 20,000 men 
upon the preſent eſtabliſhment : for beſide the 
money contributed by private undertakers, public 
works carried on by ſoldiers would be miſerably ill 
contrived, ifnot cheaply purchaſed with their pay *. 
The moſt important branch of the proje&, is 
what regards the officers. The neceſlity of re- 
viving in our people of rank ſome military ſpirit, 
will be acknowledged by every perſon of reflecti- 
on; and in that view, the following articles are 
propoſed. Firſt, That there be two claſſes of offi- 
cers, one ſerving for pay, one without pay. In 
filling up every vacant office of cornet or enſign, 
the latter are to be preferred; but in — 
advancement, no diſtinction is to be made between 
the claſſes. An officer who has ſerved ſeven years 
without pay, may retire with honour. | 
Second. No man ſhall be privileged to repreſent 
a county in parliament, who has not ſerved ſeven 
years. without pay; and, excepting an aCtual bur- 
geſs, none but thoſe who have performed that ſer- 
vice, ſhall be privileged to repreſent a borough. 
C 2 The 


* Taking this for granted, I bring only into computation the pay of the 
three months ſpent in a military diſcipline : and the calculation is very fim- 
ple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months amounting to a greater ſum than 
the pay of 60,000 for three months, | 
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The fame qualification ſhall be neceſſary to every 
one who aſpires to ſerve the public or the King 
in an office of dignity; excepting only church- 
men and lawyers as regard to offices in their 
reſpective profeſſions. In old Rome, none were 
admitted candidates for any civil employment, till 
cy: had ſerved ten years in the army. 

Third. Officers of this | claſs are to be exempt- 
ed from the taxes impoſed on land, coaches, win- 
dows, and plate; not for ſaving a crifling ſum, but 
as a mark of diſtinction. . 

The military ſpirit muſt. in Britain be miſerably 
low, if ſuch regulations prove not effectual to de- 
corate the army with officers of figure and fortune. 
Nor need we to apprehend any bad conſequence 
from a number of raw officers who ſerve without 
pay : among men of birth, emulation. will -have a 
more commanding influence than pay or profit; 
and at any rate, there will always be a ſuffici- 
ency of old and experienced officers receiving 
pay, ready to take the lead in every difkcolt en- 
N brag | 

Lo improve this army in military diſcipline,: it is 
propoſed, that when occaſion offers, 5 or 6000'0f 
them be maintained by Great Britain, as auxilia- 
ries to ſome ally at war. And if that body be 
changed from time to time, knowledge and practice 
in war will bel diffuſed through the whole army. 

Officers who ſerve for pay, will be greatly be- 
nefited by this plan: frequent removes of thoſe 
who ſerve without pay, make way for them; 
and the very nature of the plan excludes buying 
and ſelling. ; 
I proceed to the alterations neceſſary for ac- | 
commodating this plan to our preſent military | 
eſtabliſhment. As a total revolution at one inſtant 
would breed confuſion, the firſt ſtep ought to be 
a ſpecimen only, ſuch- as the levying two or three 


regiments on the new model; the expence of 
which 
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' which aught not to be grudged, as the forces pre 


ſently in pay, are not ſufficient, even in peace, to 
anſwer the ordinary demands of government. And. 
as the proſpe& of civil employments, will excite 
more men of rank to offer their ſervice than can 
be taken in, the choice muſt be in the crown, not 
only with reſpe& to the new regiments, but with 
reſpect to the vacant offices of cornet and enſign 
in the old army. But as theſe regulations will 
not inſtantly produce men qualified to be ſecre- 
taries of ſtate or commiſſioners of treaſury, ſo nu- 
merous as to afford his Majeſty a fatisfaQtor 

choice; that branch of the plan may. be ful. 
pended, till thoſe who have ſerved ſeven years 
without pay, amount to one hundred at leaſt.— 
The article that concerns members of parliament 
muſt be. ſtill longer ſuſpended : it may however, 
after the firſt ſeven years, receive execution in 
part, by privileging thoſe who have ſerved with- 
out pay to repreſent a borough, refuſing that pri- 
vilege to others, except to actual burgeſſes. We 
may proceed one ſtep farther, That if in a coun- 
ty there be five gentlemen who have the qualifi- 
cation under conſideration, over and above the or- 
dinary legal qualifications; one of the five muſt 
be choſen, leaving the electors free as to their o- 
ther repreſentative. i ad 

With reſpect to the private men of the old ar- 
my, a thouſand of ſuch as have ſerved the long- 
eſt may be diſbanded annually, if ſo many be 
willing to retire; and in their ſtead an equal 
number may be inliſted to ſerve but ſeven years. 
Upon ſuch a plan, it will not be difficult to find 
recruits. 

The advantage of this plan, in one particular, is 
eminent. It will infallibly fill the army with gal- 
lant officers: Other advantages concerning the of- 
ficers themſelves, ſhall be mentioned afterward. 
All appetite for military glory, cannot fail to be 

rouſed 
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rouſed in officers who ſerve without pay, when 
their ſervice is the only paſſport to employments 
of truſt and honour. And may we not hope, that 
officers who ſerve for pay, will, by force of imita. 
tion, be inſpired with the ſame appetite ? Nothing 
ought to be more ſedulouſly inculcated into every 
officer, than to deſpiſe riches, as a mercantile ob- 
je& below the dignity of a ſoldier. Often has the 
courage of victorious troops been blunted by the 
pillage of an opulent city ; and may not rich cap- 
tures at ſea have the ſame effect? Some ſea-com- 
manders have been ſuſpected, of beſtowing their 
fire more willingly upon a merchantman, than upon 
a ſhip of war. A triumph, an ovation, a civic 
crown, or ſome ſuch mark of honour, were in old 
Rome the only rewards fcr military atchievements *. 
Money, it is true, was ſometimes diſtributed among 
the private men, as an addition to their pay, 
after a fatiguing campaign ; but not as a recom- 
nce for their good behaviour, becauſe all ſhared 
alike. It did not eſcape the penetrating Romans, 
that wealth, the parent of luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, 
fails not to eradicate the military ſpirit. The ſol- 
dier who to recover his baggage performed a 
bold action, gave an inſtructive leſſon to all prin- 
ces. Being invited by his general to try his for- 
tune a ſecond time ; © Invite (ſays the ſoldier) one 
cc who has loſt his baggage.” Many a bold ad- 
venturer goes to the Indies, who, returning with 
a fortune, is afraid of every breeze. Britain, I 
ſuſpect, 


* A Roman triumph was finely contrived to excite heroiſm; and a ſort 
of triumph no leſs ſplendid, was uſual among the Fatemite Califs of Egypt. 
After returning from a ſucceſsful expedition, the Calif pitched his camp in 
a ſpacious plain near his capital, where he was attended by all his grandees, 
in their fineſt equipages, Three days were commonly ſpent in all manner 
of tejoicings, feaſting, muſic, fire-works, c. He marched into the city with 
this great cavalcade, through roads covered with rich carpets, ſtrewed with 

flowers, gums, and odoriferous plants, and lined on both ſides with crouds of 


congratulating ſubjects. 
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ſuſpect, is too much infected with the ſpirit of 
gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any man 
of figure, to prefer reputation and reſpect before 
riches; provided only he can afford a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment? Let us compare an old of- 
ficer, who never deſerted his friend nor his coun- 
try, and a wealthy merchant, who never indulged 
a thought but of gain: the wealth is tempting; 
and yet does there exiſt a man of ſpirit, 
who would not be the officer rather than the 
merchant, even with his millions ? Sultan Mech- 
met granted to the Janiſaries a privilege of im- 
porting foreign commodities free of duty : was it 
his intention to metamorphoſe ſoldiers into mer- 
chants, loving peace, and hating war ? 

In the war 1672 carried on by Lewis XIV. 
againſt the Dutch, Dupas was made governor of 
Naerden, recommended by the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg ; who wrote to M. de Louvois, that he 
wiſhed nothing more ardently, than that the 
Prince of Orange would beſiege Naerden, being 
certain of a defence ſo ſkilful and vigorous, as to 
furniſh an opportunity for another victory over 


the Prince. Dupas had ſerved long in honoura- 


able poverty; but in this rich town he made a 
ſhift to amaſs a conſiderable ſum. Terrified to 
be reduced to his former poverty, he ſurrender- 
ed the town on the firſt ſummons. He was de- 
graded in a court-martial, and condemned to per- 
petual priſon and poverty. Having obtained his 
liberty at the ſolicitation of the Viſcount de Tu- 
renne, he recovered his former valour, and ven- 
tured his life freely on all occaſions. 

But though I declare againſt large appointments 
before-hand, which, inſtead of promoting ſervice, 
excite luxury and effeminacy ; yet to an officer of 
character, who has ſpent his younger years in 
ſerving his king and country, a government or - 0- 
ther ſuitable employment that enables him to 


paſs 


% 
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paſs the remainder of his life in eaſe and afflu- 
ence, is a proper reward for merit, reflecting e- 
qual honour on the prince who beſtows, and on 
the ſubje& who receives; beſide affording an en- 
livening proſpect to others, who have it at heart to 
do well. 2 
With reſpect to the private men, the rotation 
propoſed, aims at improvements far more import- 
ant than that of making military ſervice fall light 
upon individuals. It tends to unite the ſpirit of 
induſtry with that of war; and to form the ſame 
man to be an induſtrious labourer, and a good 
ſoldier. The continual exerciſe recommended, 
cannot fail to produce a * of induſtry; which 
will occaſion a demand for the private men after 
their ſeven years ſervice, as valuable above all other 
labourers, not only for regularity, but for activi- 
ty. And with reſpect to ſervice in war, conſtant 
exerciſe is the life of an army, in the literal as 
well as metaphorical ſenſe. Boldneſs is inſpired 
by — and agility, to which conſtant moti- 
on mainly contributes. The Roman citizens, 
trained to arms from their infancy and never al- 
lowed to reſt, were invincible. To mention no 
other works, ſpacious and durable roads carried 
to the very extremities of that vaſt empire, ſhow 
clearly how the foldiers were employed during 
peace; which hardened them for war, and made 
them orderly and ſubmifhve (a). So eſſential was 
labour held by the Romans for training an army, 
that 9 never ventured to face an enemy with 
troops debilitated with idleneſs. The Roman ar- 
my in Spain, having been worſted in ſeveral en- 
gagements and confined within their entrench- 
ments, were ſunk in idleneſs and luxury. Sci- 
pio Naſica, having demolifned Carthage, took the 
command of that army; but durſt not oppoſe it 
* | to 


(a), Bergiere node des grands chemins, vol. 2. p. 152. 
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to the enemy, till he had accuſtomed the ſoldi- 
ers to temperance and hard labour. He exer- 
ciſed them without relaxation, in marching and 
countermarching, in fortifying camps and demo- 
liſhing them, in digging trenches and filling them 
up, in —_— high walls and pulling them 
down; he himſelf, from morning till evening, go- 
ing about, and directing every operation. Mari- 
us, before engaging the Cimbri, exerciſed his ar- 
my in turning the courſe of a river. Appian re- 
lates, that Antiochus, during his winter-quarters 
at Calchis, having married a beautiful virgin with, 
whom he was greatly enamoured, ſpent the whole 
winter in pleaſure, abandoning his army to vice 
and idlenefs ; and that when the time of action re- 
turned with the ſpring, he found his ſoldiers unfit 
for ſervice. It is reported. of Hannibal, that to 
preſerve his troops from the infeQion of idle- 
neſs, he employed them in making large planta- 
tions of olive trees. The Emperor Po, of exer- 
ciſed his legions in covering with vineyards the 
hills of Gaul and Pannonia. The idleneſs of our 
ſoldiers in time of peace, promoting debauchery 
and licentiouſneſs is na leſs deſtructive to health 
than to diſcipline. Unable for the fatigues of a 
firſt campaign, our private men die in thouſands, 
as if ſmitten with a peſtilence“. We never read 
of any mortality in the Roman legions, though 
frequently engaged in climates very different from 

3 their 


The idleneſs of Britiſh ſoldiers appears from a tranſaction of the com- 
miſſioners of the annexed eſtates in Scotland, After the late war with France, 
they judged that part of the King's rents could not be better applied, than in 
giving bread to the diſbanded ſoldiers, Houſes were built for them, porti- 


Lons of land given them to cultivate at a very low rent, and maintenance af- 


forded them till they could reap a crop. Theſe men could not wiſh to be 
better accommodated : but ſo accuſtomed they had been to idleneſs and 
change of place, as to be incapable of any ſort of work : they deſerted their 

arms one after another, and commenced thieves and beggars. Such as had 
been made ſerjeants muſt be excepted ; theſe were ſenſible fellows, and proſ- 
pered in their little farms. 
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their own. Let us liſten to a judicious writer, to 
whom every one liſtens with delight: Nous re- 
„ marquons aujourd'hui, que nos armèes perifſent 
« beaucoup par le travail immoders des ſoldats ; 
te et cependant c'<toit par un travail immenſe que 
« Jes Romains ſe confervoient. La raiſon en eſt, 
« je croix, que leurs fatigues Etoient continuelles 
« au lieu que nos ſoldats paſſent ſans ceſſe d'un 
travail extreme à une extreme oiſivete, ce qui 
e eſt la choſe du monde la plus propre à les faire 
& perir. Il faut que je rapporte ici ce que 
« les auteurs nous diſent de Veducation de ſol- 
* dats Romains. On les accoutumoit à aller le 
« pas militaire, c'eſt-a-dire, à faire en cinq heures 
“ vingt milles, et quelquefois vingt-quatre. Pen- 
« dant ces marches, on leur faiſoit porter de 
« poids de ſoixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
« Phabitude de courir et de ſauter tout armes ; 
« ills prenoient dans leurs exercices des ep&es, 
« de javelots, de fleches, d'une peſanteur double 
« des armes ordinaires ; et ces exercices Etoient 
« continuels. Des hommes fi' endurcis <toient or- 
« dinairement ſains; on ne remarque pas dans les 
auteurs que les arm&es Romaines, qui faiſont la 
«© guerre en tant de climats, periſſoĩent beaucoup 
« par les maladies; au lieu qu'il arrive preſque 
« continuellement aujourd'hui, que des armees, 
« ſans avoir combattu, ſe fondent, pour ainſi dire, 
% dans une campagne“ (a).“ Our author * be 

| ere 


(a) Monteſquieu, Grandeur de Romains, chap. 2. 

„ We obſerve now-a-days, that our armies are conſumed by the fa- 
« tigues and ſyvere labour of the ſoldiers ; and yet it was alone by la- 
* bour and toil that the Romans preſerved themſelves from deſtruction, 
« [ believe the reaſon is, that their fatigue was continual and unremit- 
ting, while the life of our ſoldiers is a perpetual tranſition from ſe- 
« vere labour to extreme indolence, a life the moſt ruinous of all others. 
« 1 muſt here recite the account which the Roman authors give of the 
„ education of their ſoldiers. They were continually habituated to the 
* military pace, which was, to march in five hours twenty, and ſome- 
« times twenty-four miles. In theſe marches each ſoldier carried ſixty 


pounds weight. They were accuſtomed to run and leap in arms; 


« and in their military exerciſes, their ſwords, javelins, and arrows, 
« were 
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here underſtood of the early times of the Roman 
ſtate, Military diſcipline was much ſunk in the 
fourth century when Vegetius wrote (Lib. 4. cap. 
14. 15.). The ſword and Pilum, thoſe formidable 
weapons of their forefathers, were totally laid afide 
for ſlings and bows, the weapons of effeminate 
people. About this time it was, that the Romans 
left off fortifying their camps, a work too la- 
borious for their weakly conſtitutions. Mareſchal 
Saxe, a ſoldier, not a phyſician, aſcribes to the 
uſe of vinegar the healthineſs of the Roman le- 
ions: were vinegar ſo ſalutary, it would of all 
liquors be the moſt in requeſt. Exerciſe without 
intermiſſion, during peace as well as during war, 
produced that ſalutary effect; which every prince 
will find, who is diſpoſed to copy the Roman diſ- 
cipline *®. The Mareſchal gueſſes better with reſ- 
pe& to a horſe. Diſcourſing of cavalry, he ob- 
ſerves, that a horſe becomes hardy and healthful 
by conſtant exerciſe, and that a young horſe is 
unable to bear fatigue ; for which reaton he de- 
clares againſt young horſes for the ſervice of an 
army. | 
That the military branch of the Britiſh govern- 
ment is ſuſceptible of improvements, all the world 
will admit. fo improve it, I have contributed 
my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the pub- 
lic, 


« were twice the ordinary weight. Theſe exerciſes were continual, which 
« fo ſtrengthened the conſtitution of the men, that they were always in 
* health, We ſee no remarks in the Roman authors, that their armies, 
« in the variety of climates where they made war, ever periſhed by diſ- 
* eaſe; whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an army, without ever 
„ coming to an engagement, dwindles away by diſeaſe in one campaign.” 

Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armorum exercitia ad ſanitatem 
militum putaverunt prodeſſe, quam medicos, Ex quo intelligitur quanto 
ſtudio fius armorum artem docendus fit ſemper exercitus, cum ei laboris con- 
ſuetudo et in caſtris ſanitatem, et in conflictu poſſit preftare victoriam. 
Fegetizs, De re militari, lib. 3. cap. 2.—In Engliſh thus: © Our maſters of 
the art-military were of opinion, that daily exerciſe in arms contributed 
more to the health of the troops, than the ſkill of the phyſician : from 
«* which we may judge, what care ſhould be taken, to habituate the 
«-ſoldiers to the exerciſe of arms, to which they owe both their health 
« in the camp, and their victory in the field,” 
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lic, a judge from which there lies no appeal. It 
is ſubmitted in three views. The firſt is, Whether 
an army, modelled as above, would not ſecure us 
againſt the boldeſt invader ; the next, Whether 
fuch an army be as dangerous to liberty, as an 
army in its preſent form ; and the laſt, Whether 
it would not be a ſchool of induſtry and mode- 
ration to our people. 

With reſpect to the firſt, we ſhould, after a few 
years, have not only an army of ſixty thouſand 
well-diſciplined troops, but the command of ano- 
ther army, equally numerous and equally well diſ- 
ciplined. It is true, that tooops inured to war 
have an advantage over troops that have not the 
ſame experience: but with aſſurance it may be 
pronounced impracticable to land at once in Bri- 
tain an army that can ſtand againſt 100,000 Bri- 
tiſh ſoldiers well diſciplined, fighting, even the firſt 
time, for their country, and for their wives and 
children. 

A war with France raiſes a panic on every light 
threatening of an invaſion. The ſecurity afforded 
by the propoſed plan would enable us to act of- 
fenſively at fea, inſtead of being reduced to keep 
our ſhips at home for guarding our coaſts. Would 
Britain any longer be obliged to ſupport her con- 
tinental conne ions? No ſooner does an European 
prince augment his army or improve military dil- 
cipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, muſt 
do the ſame. May not one hope, that by the plan 
propoſed, or by ſome ſuch, Britain would be re- 
lieved from jealouſy and ſolicitude about its neigh- 


bours? 


With reſpect to the ſecond view, having long en- 


joyed the ſweets of a free government under a ſuc- 
ceſſion of mild princes, we begin to forget that 
our liberties ever were in danger. But drowſy ſe- 
curity is of all conditions the moſt dangerous; be- 
cauſe the ſtate may be overwhelmed before we even 

| dream 
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dream of danger. Suppoſe only, that a Britiſh King, 
accompliſhed in the art of war and beloved by his 
ſoldiers, heads his own troops in a war with France; 
and after more than one ſucceſsful campaign, gives 
ce to his enemy, on terms advantageous to his 
people: what ſecurity have we for our liberties, 
when he returns with a victorious army, devoted 
to his will? J am talking of a ſtanding army in 
its preſent form. Troops modelled as above would 
not be ſo obſequious : a number of the prime no- 
bility and gentry ſerving without pay, who could 
be under no temptation to enſlave themſelves and 
their country, would prove a firm barrier againſt 
the ambitious views of ſuch a prince. And even 
fuppoſing that army to be totally corrupted, the | 
prince could have little hope of ſucceſs againſt 
the nation, ſupported by a veteran army, that | 
might be relied on as champions for their country. | 
And as to the laſt view mentioned, the plan 
propoſed would promote induſtry. and virtue, not 
1 only among the ſoldiers, but among the working 
3 people in general. To avoid labour and ſevere 
diſcipline in the army, men would be ſober and | 
' induſtrious, at home; and ſuch untractable ſpirits | 
as cannot be reached by the mild laws of a free 
government, would be effectually 'tamed by. milt- | 
tary law. At the ſame time, as ſobriety and in- | 
nocence are - conſtant attendants upon induſtry, the | 
manners of our people would be much purified ; a 
circumſtance ' of infinite importance to Britain. 
The ſalutary influence of the plan, would reach 
perſons in a higher ſphere. A young gentleman, 
whipt at ſchool; or falling behind at college, con- 
tracts an averſion to ſtudy; and flies to the army, 
where he is kept in countenance by numbers, idle 
and ignorant like himſelf. How many young men 
are thus daily ruined, who, but for the temptati- 
tion of idleneſs and gaiety in the army, would have 


become uſeful ſubjects! In the plan under conſi- 
deration, 
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deration, the officers who ſerve for pay would be 
fo few in number, and their proſpect of advance- 
ment ſo clear, that it would require much inter- 
eſt to be admitted into the army. None would 
be admitted but thoſe who had been regularly 
educated in every branch of military knowledge; 
and idle boys would be remitted to their ſtudies. 

Here is diſplayed an agreeable ſcene with re- 
lation to induſtry. Suppoſing the whole threeſcore 
thouſand men to be abſolutely idle ; yet, by doubling 
the induſtry of thoſe who remain, 1 ny that 
the ſum of induſtry would be much greater than 
before. And the ſcene becomes enchanting, when 
we conſtder, that theſe threeſcore thouſand men, 
would not only be of all the moſt induſtrious, but 
be patterns of induſtry to others. 

Upon concluſion of a foreign war, we ſuffer 
grievouſly by diſbanded ſoldiers, who muſt plunder 
or ſtarve. The preſent plan is an effectual re- 
medy : men accuſtomed to hard labour under ſtrict 
diſcipline, can never be in want of bread : they 
will be ſought for every where, even at higher 
than ordinary wages ; and they will prove excel- 
lent . maſters for training the peaſants to hard la- 
bour. | 

A man indulges-emulation more freely in behalf 
of his friend or his country, than of himſelf : emu- 
lation in the latter caſe is ſelfiſh ; in the former, 
is ſocial. Doth not that give us reaſon to hope, 
that the ſeparating military officers into different 
claſſes will excite a laudable emulation, prompting 
individuals to exert themſelves on every occaſion 
for the honour of their claſs? Nor will ſuch emu- 
lation, a virtuous paſſion, be any obſtruction to 
private friendſhip between members of different 
claſſes. May it not be expected, that young offi- 
cers of birth and fortune, zealous to qualify them- 
ſelves at their own expence for ſerving their coun- 
try, will cling for inſtruction to officers of experi- 

ence, 
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rit? Both find their account in that connection: 
men of rank become adepts in military affairs, a 
valuable branch of education for them; and of- 
ficers who ſerve for pay, acquire friends at court, 
who will embrace every opportunity of teſtifying 
their gratitude. 

The advantages mentioned are great and ex- 


tenſive; and yet are not the only advantages. Will 


it be thought extravagant to hope, that the pro- 


poſed plan would form a better ſyſtem of educa- 


tion for young men of fortune, than hitherto has 
been known in Britain? Before pronouncing ſen- 
tence againſt me, let the following conſiderations 
be weighed. Our youth go abroad to ſee the 
world in the literal ſenſe ; for to pierce deeper than 
eye-ſight cannot be expected of boys. They reſort 
to gay courts, where nothing is found for imitati- 
on but pomp, luxury, diſſembled virtues, and real 
vices: ſuch ſcenes make an impreſhon too deep 


on young men of a warm imagination. Our plan 


would be an antidote to ſuch poiſonous educati- 
on. Suppoſing eighteen to be the earlieſt time for 


the army; here 1s an object held up to our youth 


of fortune, for rouſing their ambition : they will 
endeavour to make a figure, and emulation will 
animate them to excel: ſuppoſing a young man 
to have no ambition, ſhame however will puſh him 
on. To acquire the military art, to diſcipline their 
men, to direct the execution of public works, and 
to conduct other military operations, would occupy 
their whole time, and baniſh idleneſs. A young 
gentleman, thus guarded againſt the enticing vices 
and ſauntering follies of youth, muſt be ſadly de- 
ficient in genius, if, during his ſeven years ſer- 
vice, reading and meditation have been totally ne- 
— Hoping better things from our youth of 
ortune, I take for granted, that during their ſer- 
vice they have made ſome progreſs, not only in 

military 
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military knowledge, but in morals, and in the fine 
arts, ſo as at the age of twenty-five to be qua- 


lified for profiting, inſtead of being undone, by ſeeing 


the world “. 


Further, young men of birth and fortune, acquire 
indeed the ſmoothneſs and ſuppleneſs of a court, 
with reſpect to their ſuperiors; but the reſtraint 
of ſuch manners, makes their temper break out 

ainſt inferiors, where there is no reſtraint. In- 


ſolence of rank, is not ſo viſible in Britain as in 
countries of leſs freedom; but it is ſufficiently vi- 


ſible to require correction. To that end, no me- 
thod promiſes more ſucceſs than military ſervice; 
as command and obedience alternately, are the beſt 
diſcipline for acquiring temper and moderation. 
Can pride and inſolence be more effectually ſtem- 
med, than to be under command of an inferior? 

Still upon the important article of education. 
Where pleaſure is the ruling. paſſion in youth, in- 
tereſt will be the ruling paſſion in age: the ſel- 
fiſh- principle is the foundation of both; the ob- 
ject only is varied. This obſervation is ſadly ve- 
rified in Britain: our young men of rank, loath- 
ing an irkſome and fatiguing courſe of educati- 
on; abandon themſelves to pleaſure. Trace theſe 
very men through the more ſettled part of life, 
and they will be found graſping at power and pro- 
fit, by means of court-favour ; with no regard to 
their country, and with very little to their friends. 
The. education propoſed, holding up a tempting 
prize to virtuous ambition, is an excellent fence 
againſt a life of indolent pleaſure. A youth of for- 
tune, engaged with many rivals in a train of pub- 
XY | | ic 


* Whether hereditary nobility may not be neceſſary in a monarchical 
government to ſupport the King againſt the multitude, I take not on 
me to ' pronounce ; but this I pronounce with  affurance, that ſuch a 
conſtitution is unhappy with reſpe& to education; and appears to ad- 
mit no remedy, if it be not that above mentioned, or ſome ſuch, In 
fact, few of thoſs who received their education while they were the 
videſt ſons of Peers, have been duly qualified to manage public affairs, 
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lic ſervice, acquires a habit of buſineſs; and as 
he is conſtantly employed for the public, patriotiſm 
becomes his ruling om a. 

The advantages of a military education, ſuch as 
that propoſed, are not yet exhauſted. /Under re- 
gular government promoting the arts of peace, ſo- 
cial intercourſe refines, and fondneſs for compa- 
ny increaſes in proportion. And hence it is, that 
capital is crouded with every perſon who can at- 
ford to live there. A man of fortune, who has 
no taſte but for a city life, happens to be forced 
into the country by buſineſs : finding buſineſs and 
the country equally inſipid, he turns impatient, and 
flies to town, with a diſguſt at every rural amuſe- 
ment. In France, the country has been long de- 
ſerted : in Britain the ſame fondneſs for a town- 
life is gaining ground. A ftranger conſidering 
the immenſe ſums expended in England upon coun- 
try-ſeats, would conclude, in appearance with great 
certainty, that the Engliſh ſpend moſt of their time 
in the country. But how would it ſurpriſe him to 
be told, not only that people of faſhion in Eng- 
land paſs little of their time there, but that the 
immenſe ſums laid out upon gardening and plea- 
ſure-grounds, are the effect of vanity more than 
of taſte! In fact, ſuch embelliſhments are begin- 
ning to wear out of faſhion; appetite for ſociety 
leaving neither time nor inclination for rural plea- 
:ares. If the progreſs of that diſeaſe can be ſtay- 

Vo. II. D ed, 


* The following portrait is ſketched by a good hand, (Madame Pom- 
padour) ; and if it have any reſemblance, it ſets our plan in a conſpi- 
cuous light. The French noblefſe, ſays that lady, ſpending their lives 


in diſſipation and idleneſs, know as little of politics as of economy, A 


gentleman hunts all his life in the country, or perhaps comes to Paris 
to ruin himſelf with an opera-girl, Thoſe who are ambitious to be of 
the miniſtry have ſeldom any merit, if it be not in caballing and in- 
rigue, The French nobleſſe have courage, but without any genius for 
war, the fatigue of a ſoldier's lite being to them unſupportable, The 
King has been reduced to the neceſſity of employing two ſtrangers for 
the ſafety of his crown : had it not been for the Counts Saxe and Louen - 
dahl, the enemies of France might have laid fiege to Paris, 
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ed, the only means is military education. In youth 
laſting impreſſions are made; and men of fortune 
who take to the army, being confined moſtly to 
the country in prime of life, contract a liking for 
country . occupations and amuſements : which with- 
draw them from the capital, and contribute to the 
health of the mind, no leſs than of the body. 

A military life is the only cure for a diſeaſe much 
more dangerous. Moſt men of rank are ambiti- 
ous of ſhining in public. They may aſſume the 
patriot at the beginning ; but it is a falſe appear- 
ance, for their patriotiſm is only a diſguiſe to fa- 
vour their ambition. A court life becomes habi- 
tual and engroſſes their whole ſoul : the miniſter's 
nod is a Jaw to them: they dare not diſobey ; for 
to be reduced to a private ſtation, would to them 
be a cruel misfortune. This impotence of mind is 
in France ſo exceſhve, that to baniſh a courtier to his 
country ſeat, is held an adequate puniſhment for the 
higheſt miſdemeanor. This ſort of ſlavery is gaining 
ground in Britain; and it ought to be dreaded, 
tor ſcarce another circumſtance will more readily 
pave the way to abſolute power, if adverſe fate 
ſhall afflict us with an ambitious King. There is 
no effectual remedy to the ſervility of a court life, 
but the military education here recommended. 

A military education would contribute equally 
to moderation in ſocial. enjoyments. The pomp, 
ceremony, and expence, neceflary to thoſe who ad- 
here to a court and live alway in public, are not 
a little fatiguing and oppreſſive. Man is naturally 
moderate in his defire of enjoyment ; and it re- 
quires much practice to make him bear cxceſs with- 
out ſatiety and diſguſt. The pain of exceſs, prompts 
men of opulence to paſs ſome part of their time 
in a ſnug retirement, where they live at eaſe, free 
from pomp and ceremony. Here is a retirement, 
which can be reached without any painful circuit; 


a port of ſafety and of peace, to which we are ar 
| lote 
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loted by military education, avoiding every dan- 

gerous rock, and every fatiguing agitation. 
Reflecting on the advantages of military educa- 

tion above diſplayed, is it fooliſh to think, that 


our plan might produce a total alteration of man- 


ners in our youth of birth and fortune ? The 
idler, the gameſter, the . compared with 
our military men would make a deſpicable fi- 
gure: ſhame, not to talk of pride, would com- 
pel them to reform. | 

How conducive to good government might the 
py plan be, in the hands of a virtuous 

ing, ſupported by a public-ſpirited miniſtry ! In 
the preſent courſe of advancement, a youth of 
quality who aſpires to ſerve his country in a civil 
employment, has nothing to rely on but parlia- 
mentary intereſt, The military education propo- 
ſed, would afford him opportunity to improve his 
talents, and to convince the world of his merit. 
Honour and applauſe thus acquired, would entitle 
him to demand preferment ; arid he ought to be 
employed, not only as deſerving, but as an en- 
couragement to others. Frequent inſtances of ne- 
3 men who are patronized by the pub- 
ic, might perhaps prove dangerous to a Britiſh 
miniſter. 

If I have not all this while been dreaming, 
here are diſplayed illuſtrious advantages of the mi- 
litary education propoſed. Fondneſs for the ſubject 
excites me to prolong the entertainment ; and I 
add the following reflection on the education of 
ſuch men as are diſpoſed to ſerve in a public 
ſtation, The ſciences are mutually connected: a 
man cannot be perfe& in any one, without be- 
ing in ſome degree acquainted with every one. 
The ſcience of politics in particular, being not 
a little intricate, cannot be acquired in perfecti- 
en by any one whoſe ſtudies have been confined 
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to a ſingle branch, whether relative to peace or to 
war. The Duke of Marlborough made an emi- 
nent figure in the cabinet, as well as in the 
field; and ſo did equally the illuſtrious Sully, who 
may ſerve as a model to all miniſters. The great 
aim in modern politics is, to ſplit government into 
the greateſt number poſſible of departments, truſt- 
ing nothing to genius. China affords ſuch a go- 
vernment in perfection. National affairs are there 
ſo ſimplified by diviſion, as to require fcarce any 
capacity in the mandarines. Theſe officers, having 
little occaſion for activity either of mind or of body, 
fink down into ſloth and ſenſuality : motives of am- 
bition or of fame make no impreſſion : they have 
not even the delicacy to bluſh when they err : 
and as no puniſhment is regarded but what 
touches the perſon or the purſe, it is not unuſu- 
al to fee a mandarine beaten with many ſtripes, 
 fometimes for a very flight tranfgreſſion. Let arts 
be ſubdivided into many parts : the more ſubdi- 
viſions the better. But I venture to pronounce, 
that no man ever did, nor ever will, make a ca- 
pital figure in the government of a ſtate, whether 
as a judge, a general, or a miniſter, whofe education 
is rigidly confined to one fcience “. 

Senſible I am that the foregoing plan is in ſe- 
veral reſpects imperfect; but if it be ſound at bot- 
tom, poliſh and improvement are eaſy operations. 
My capital aim has been, to obviate the objecti- 
ons that preſs hard againft every military plan, hi- 
therto embraced or propofed. A ſtanding army 
in its preſent form is dangerous to liberty ; and 
but a feeble bulwark againſt ſuperior force. On 
the other hand, a nation in which every ſubject 

is 


* Phocion is praifed by ancient writers, for ſtruggling againſt an abuſe 
that had crept into his country of Attica, that of making war and politics 
different profeſſions. In imitation of Ariſtides and of Pericles, he ſtudiet 
both equally, 
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is a ſoldier, muſt not indulge any hopes of be- 
coming powerful by manufactures and commerce: 
it is indeed vigorouſly defended, but is ſcarce wor- 
thy of being defended. The golden mean of ro- 
tation and conſtant labour in a ſtanding army, 
would diſcipline multitudes for peace as well as for 
war. And a natic> ſo defended would be in- 


vincible. 
e 


Public Police with reſpect to the Paor. 


Au ONG the induſtrious nations of Europe, 
regulations for the poor, make a conſiderable 
branch of public police. Theſe regulations are 
ſo multiplied and fo anxiouſly framed, as to move 
one to think, that there cannot remain a ſingle . 
perſon under neceſſity to beg. It is however a 
fad truth, that the diſeaſe of poverty, inſtead of 
being eradicated, has become more and more 
inveterate. England in particular overflows with 
beggars, though in no other country are the in- 
digent ſo amply provided for. Some radical de- 
ket there muſt be in theſe regulations, when, 
after endleſs attempts to perfe& them, they prove 
abortive. Every writer, diſſatisfied with former 
plans, fails not to produce one of his own ; which, 
in its turn, meets with as little approbation as 
any of the foregoing. 

The firſt regulation of the ſtates of Holland 
concerning the poor, was in the year 1614, pro- 
hibiting all begging. The next was in the year 


1649. It is enacted, That every town, village, 
cc or 
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& or pariſh, ſhall maintain its poor out of the in- 
* come of its charitable foundations and collecti- 
© ons. And in caſe theſe means fall ſhort, the 
© magiſtrates ſhall maintain them at the general 
* expence of the inhabitants, as can moſt con- 
« yeniently be done: Provided always, that the 
* poor be obliged to work cither to merchants, 
e farmers, or others, for reaſonable wages, in or- 
6 der that they may, as far as poſſible, be ſup- 
ported that way; provided alſo, that they be 
* indulged in no idleneſs nor infolence.” The 
advice or inſtruction here given to magiſtrates, is ſen- 
ſible ; but falls ſhort of what may be termed a lau, 
the execution of which can be enforced in a 


- court of juſtice. 


In France, the precarious charity of monaſte- 
ries proving ineffectual, a hoſpital was erected in 
the city of Paris anno 1656, having different a- 
partments; one for the innocent poor, one for 

utting vagabonds to hard labour, one for found- 

— and one for the ſick and maimed ; with certain 
funds for defraying the expence of each, which 
produce annually much about the ſame ſum.— 
In imitation of Paris, hoſpitals of the ſame kind 
were erected in every great town of the king- 
dom. 

The Engliſh began more early to think of their 
poor; and in a country without induſtry, the ne- 
ceſſity probably aroſe more early. The firſt En- 
gliſh ſtatute bears date in the year 1496, direQ- 
ing, © That every beggar unable to work, ſhall 
c reſort to the hundred where he laſt dwelt or 
« was born; and there ſhall remain, upon pain 
“of being ſet in the ſtocks three days and three 
4e nights, with only bread and water, and then 
c ſhall be put out of town.” This was a law 


.againſt vagrants, for the ſake of order. There 


was little occaſion, at that period, to provide for 
4 | the 
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the innocent poor; their maintenance being a 
burden upon monaſteries. But monaſteries being 
put down by Henry VIII. a ſtatute, 22d year of 
his reign, cap. 12. impowered the juſtices of eve- 
ry county, to licenſe poor aged and impotent 
perſons to beg within a certain diſtri; thoſe 
who beg without it, to be whipt, or ſet in the 
ſtocks. In the firſt year of Edward VI. cap. 3. 
a ſtatute was made in favour of impotent, maim- 
ed, and aged perſons, that they ſhall have conve- 
nient houſes provided for them, in the cities or 
towns where they were born, or where they re- 
ſided for three years, to be relieved by the willing 
and charitable diſpoſition of the pariſhioners. By 
2d and 3d Philip and Mary, cap, 5. the former 
ſtatutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were con- 
firmed, of gathering weekly relief for the poor 
by charitable collections. A man licenſed to 
beg, ſhall wear a badge on his breaſt and back 
« openly.” | 
The firſt compulſory ſtatute was 5 Elizab. cap, 
3. empowering juſtices of peace to raiſe a week- 
ly ſum for the poor, by taxing ſuch perſons as 
obſtinately refuſe to contribute, after repeated ad- 


. monitions from the pulpit. In the next ſtatute, 


14 Elizab. cap. 5. a bolder ſtep was made, em- 
powering juſtices to tax the inhabitants of every 
pariſh, in a weekly ſum for their poor. And tax- 
ations for the poor being now in” ſome degree 
familiar, the remarkable ſtatutes, 39 Elizab. cap. 
3. and 43 Elizab. cap. 2. were enacted, which 
are the ground-work of all the ſubſequent ſta. 
tutes concerning the poor. By theſe ſtatutes, cer- 
tain houſeholders, named by the juſtices, are, in 
conjunction with the church-wardens, appointed 
overſeers for the poor ; and thoſe overſeers, with 
conſent of two juſtices, are empowered to tax the 
pariſh in what ſums they think proper, for main- 
taining the poor. | 


Among 
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Among a people ſo tenacious of liberty as the 
Engliſh are, and ſo impatient of oppreſſion, is it 
not ſurpriſing, to find a law, that without cere- 
mony ſubje&s individuals to be taxed at the ar- 
bitrary will of men, who ſeldom either by birth 
or education deſerve that important truſt ; and 
without even providing any effectual check againſt 
embezzlement? At preſent a Britiſh parliament 
would reje& with ſcorn ſuch an abſurd plan; and 

et, being familiarized to it, they never ſeriouſly 

— attempted a repeal. We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the ſovereigns encroach- 
ments, eſpecially with regard to taxes : but as 

riſh-officers are low perſons who inſpire no dread, 
we ſubmit to have our pockets picked by them, 
almoſt without repining. There is provided, it is 
true, an appeal to the general ſeſſions for redreſſ- 
ing inequalities in taxing the pariſhioners. But it 
is no effectual remedy; artful overſeers will not 
over-rate any man ſo groſsly as to make it his 
intereſt to complain, conſidering that theſe over- 
ſeers have the poor's money to defend themſelves 
with. Nor will the general ſeſſions readily liſten 
to 4 complaint, that cannot be verified but with 
much time and trouble. If the appeal have any 
effect, it makes a ſtill greater inequality, by re- 
heving men of figure at the expence of their in- 
feriors; who muſt ſubmit, having little intereſt to 
obtain redreſs. 

The Engliſh plan, beſide being oppreſſive, is 
grolsly unjuſt. If it ſhould be reported of ſome 
diſtant nation, that the burden of maintaining the 
idle and profligate, is laid upon the frugal and in- 
duſtrious, who work hard for a maintenance to 
themſelves ; what would one think of ſuch a na- 
tion? Yet this is literally the caſe of England. 
1 ſay more: the plan is not only oppreſſive and 
unjuſt, but miſerably defective in the err fry 
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mal-adminiſtration. In fact, great ſums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive: it requires brigu- 
ing to be named a church-warden : the nomi- 
nation, in London eſpecially, gives him credit at 
once; and however meagre at the commence- 
ment of his office, he is round and plump be- 
fore it ends. To wax fat and rich by robbing 
the poor! Let us turn our eyes from a ſcene fo 
horrid “. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement of the 
money levied, which are notorious, poiſon the 
minds of the people; and impreſs them with a 
notion, that all taxes raiſed by public authority 
are ill-managed. 

Theſe evils are great, and yet are but flight 
compared with what follow. As the number 
of poor in England, as well as the expence 
of maintenance, are increaſing daily ; proprie- 
tors of land, in order to be relieved of a bur- 
den ſo grievous, drive the poor out of the 
pariſh, and prevent all perſons from ſettling in 
it who are likely to become a burden : cot- 
tages are demoliſhed, and marriage obſtructed. 
Influenced by the preſent evil, they look not for- 
ward to depopulation, nor to the downfall of huſ- 
bandry and manufactures by ſcarcity of hands.— 
Every pariſh is in a ſtate of war with every o- 
ther pariſh, concerning pauper ſettlements and re- 
movals. 

The price of labour is generally the ſame in 
the different ſhires of Scotland, and in the diffe- 

rent 


In the pariſh of St, George Hanover-Square, a great reform was 
made ſome years ago. Inhabjtants of figure, not excepting men of the 
higheſt rank, take it in turn to be church-wardens ; which has reduced the 
poor-rates in that pariſh to a trifle, Bur people, after acquiring a name, 
ſoon tire of drudging for others, The drudgery will be left to low people as 
formerly, and the tax will again riſe as high in that pariſh as in others. 
The poor-rates, in Dr, Davenant's time, were about L, 700,000 year- 
ly, In the year 1764, they amounted to L, 2,200,000, In the year 
127. they amounted to L. 3,000,000, equal to ſix ſhillings in the pound 

Nax. 
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rent pariſhes. A few exceptions are occaſioned 
by the neighbourhood of a great town, or by 
ſome extenſive manufacture that requires many 
hands. In Scotland the price of labour reſem- 
bles water, which always levels itſelf: if high in 
any one corner, an influx of hands brings it 
down. The price of labour varies in every pa- 
riſh of England : a labourer who has gained a 
ſettlement in a pariſh, on which he depends for 
bread when he inclines to be idle, dares not re- 
move to another pariſh where wages are higher, 
fearing to be cut out of a ſettlement altogether. 
England is in the ſame condition with reſpect to 
labour, that France lately was with reſpe& to 
corn; which however, plentiful in one province, 
could not be exported to ſupply the wants of 
another. The pernicious effects of the latter 
with reſpe& to food, are not more obvious, 
than of the former with reſpe& to manufac- 
tures. 

Engliſh manufactures labour under a ſtill great- 
er hardſhip than inequality of wages. In a coun- 
try where there is no fund for the poor but what 
nature provides, the labourer muſt be ſatisfied with 
ſuch wages as are cuſtomary : he has no re- 
ſource; for pity is not moved by idleneſs. In 
England, the labourers command the market : 
if not ſatisfied with cuſtomary wages, they have 
a tempting reſource ; which is, to abandon work 
altogether, and put themſelves on the pariſh. La- 
bour is much cheaper in France than in England: 
ſeveral plauſible reaſons have been aſſigned; but 
in my judgement the difference ariſes from the 
poor-laws. In England every man is entitled to 
be idle; becauſe every idler is entitled to a main- 
tenance. In France, the funds allotted for the 
poor, yield the ſame ſum annualiy: that ſum is 
always pre-occupied ; and France, with reſpect to 

al] 
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all but thoſe on the liſt, is a nation that has no fund 
provided by law for the poor. 


Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, | 


and extravagant wages are deplorable evils. But 
the Engliſh poor-laws are productive of evils ſtill 
more deplorable : they are ſubverſive both of mo- 
rality and induſtry, This is a heavy charge, but 
no leſs true than heavy. Fear of want is the only 
effectual motive to induſtry with the labouring 
or: remove that fear, and they ceaſe to be 
induſtrious. The ruling . paſſion of thoſe who 
live by bodily labour, is to fave a pittance for 
their children, and for ſupporting themſelves in 
old age: ſtimulated by deſire of accompliſhing 
theſe ends, they are frugal and- induſtrious ; and 
the proſpe&t of ſucceſs is to them a continual 
feaſt. Now, what worſe can malice invent a- 
gainſt ſuch a man, under colour of friendſhip, 
than to ſecure bread to him and his children 
whenever he takes a diſlike to work ; which ef- 
fectually deadens his ſole ambition, and with it 
his honeſt _— Relying on the certainty of 
a proviſion againſt want, he relaxes gradually till 
he ſinks into idleneſs: idleneſs leads to profliga- 
cy: profligacy begets diſeaſes: and the wretch 
becomes an object of public charity before he 
has run half his courſe. Such are the genuine 
effects of the Engliſh tax for the poor, under a 
miſtaken notion of charity. There never was 
known in any country, a ſcheme for the poor 
more contradictory to ſound policy. Might it 
not have been foreſeen, that to a groveling crea- 
ture, who has no ſenſe of honour and ſcarce any 
of ſhame, the certainty of maintenance would 
prove an irreſiſtible temptation to idleneſs and 
debauchery : The poor-houſe at Lyons contain- 
ed originally but forty beds, of which twenty only 
were occupied. The eight hundred beds it con- 
tains at preſent, are not ſufficient for thoſe who 
2 demand 
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demand admittance, A premium is not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in any caſe, than where given to promote 
idleneſs“. A houſe for the poor was erected in 
a French village, the revenue of which by eco- 
nomy became conſiderable. Upon a repreſenta- 
tion by the curate of the pariſh that more beds 
were neceſlary, the proprietor undertook the ma- 
nagement. He ſold the houſe, with the furniture; 
and to every proper object of charity, he order- 
ed a moderate proportion of bread and beef, 'The 
poor and fick were more comfortably lodged at 
home, than formerly in the poor-houſe. And by 
that management, the pariſh-poor decreaſed, in- 
ſtead of increaſing as at Lyons, How few Eng- 
liſh manufacturers labour the whole week, if the 
work of four or five days afford them mainte- 
nance? Is not this a demonſtration, that the ma- 
lady of idleneſs is widely ſpread ? In Briſtol, the 
pariſh-poor twenty years ago did not exceed four 
thouſand : at preſent, they amount to more than 
ten thouſand. But as a malady when left to it- 
ſelf, commonly effectuates its own cure; ſo it will 
be in this caſe ; when, by prevailing jdleneſs, every 

one 


* A London alderman named Harper, who was cotemporary with James 
I. or his ſon Charles, bequeathed ten or twelve acres of meadow ground in 
the pariſh of Sr, Andrew's Holborn, London, for the benefit of the poor in 
the town of Bedford. This ground has been long covered with houſes, which 
yield L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly, That ſum is laid out upon charity-ſchools, 
upon defraying the expence of apprenticeſhips, and upon a ſtock to young 
perſons when they marry ; an encouragement that attracts to the town of 
Bedford great numbers of the lower claſſes, So far well : but mark the con- 
ſequence. That encouragement relaxes the induſtry of many, and adds 
greatly to the number of the poor, Hence it is, that in few places of Eng- 
land does the poor's rate amount ſo high as in the town of Bedford, An ex- 
tenſive common in the pariſh of Charley, Suſſex, is the chief cauſe of an ex- 
travagant aſſeſſment for the-poor, no leſs than nine ſhillings in the pound of 
rack rent, Give a poor man acceſs to a common for feeding two or three 
cows, you make him idle by a dependence upon what he does not labour for, 
The town of Largo in Fife has a ſmall hoſpital, erected many years ago by a 
gentleman of the name of Wood ; and confined by him to the poor of his 
own name, That name being rare in the neighbourhood, acceſs to the hoſ- 
pital is eaſy, One man in particular is entertained there, whoſe father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, enjoyed ſucceſſively the ſame benefit ; 
every one of whom probably would have been uſeful members of ſociety, but 
tor that temptation to idleneſs, 
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one without ſhame claims pariſh-charity, the bur- 
den will become intolerable, and the poor will be 
left to their ſhifts. | 

The immoral effects of public charity are not 
confined to thoſe who depend on it, but extend 
to their children. The conſtant anxiety of a la- 
bouring man to provide for his iſſue, endears them 
to him. Being relieved of that anxiety by the tax 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, and 
he turns at laſt indifferent about them. Their in- 
dependence, on the other hand, weans them from 
their duty to him. And thus, affection between 
parent and child, which is the corner-ſtone of ſo- 
ciety, is in a great meaſure obliterated among the 
labouring poor. In a plan publiſhed by the Earl 
of Hillſborough, an article 1s propoſed to oblige 
parents to maintain their indigent children, and 
children to maintain their indigent parents. Na- 
tural affection muſt be at a low ebb, where ſuch 
a regulation is neceflary : but it is neceſſary, at 
leaſt in London, where it is common to ſee men 
in good. buſineſs neglecting their aged and diſeaſ- 
ed parents, for no better reaſon than that the pa- 
riſh is bound to find them bread : Prob tempora, - 
proh mores / 

The immoral effects of public charity ſpread ſtill 
wider, It fails not to extinguiſh the virtue of cha- 
rity among the rich ; who never think of giving 
charity, when the public undertakes for all. In 
a ſcheme publiſhed by Mr. Hay, one article 1s, 
to raiſe a ſtock for the poor by voluntary con- 
tributions, and to make up the deficiency by a 
pariſh-tax. Will individuals ever contribute, when 
it is not to relieve the poor, but to relieve the 
pariſh ? Every hoſpital has a poor-box, which ſel. 
dom produces any thing *®. The great comfort 

of 


* One exception I am fond to mention, The poor-box of the Edin- 
burgh infirmary was neglected two or three years, little being expected 
from it, When opened, L. 74 and a fraction was found in it; con- 
tributed probably by the lower ſort, who were aſhamed to give their 
mite publicly, 
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of ſociety is aſſiſtance in time of need; and its firm - 
eſt cement is, the beſtowing and receiving kindly 
offices, eſpecially in diſtreſs. Now to unhinge or 
ſuſpend the exerciſe of charity, relaxes every ſo- 
cial virtue by ſupplanting the chief of them. The 
conſequence is diſmal : exerciſe of benevolence to 
the diſtrefled is our firmeſt guard againſt the en- 
croachments of ſelfiſhneſs : if that guard be with- 
drawn, ſelfiſhneſs will prevail, and become the ru- 
ling paſſion. In fact, the tax for the poor has 
contributed greatly to the growth of that grovel- 
ing paſſion, ſo conſpicuous at preſent in England. 

Engliſh authors who turn their thoughts to the 
poor, make heavy complaints of decaying chari- 
ty, and increaſing poverty: never once dreaming, 
that theſe are the genuine effects of a legal pro- 
viſion for the poor; which on the one hand ecra- 
dicates the virtue of charity, and on the other is 
a violent temptation to idleneſs. Wonderfully ill 
contrived muſt the Engliſh charity-laws be, when 
their conſequences are to ſap the foundation of 
voluntary charity; to deprive the labouring poor 
of their chief comfort, that of providing for them- 
ſelves and children; to relax mutual affection be- 
tween parent and child; and to reward, inſtead of 
puniſhing, idleneſs and vice. Conſider whether a 
legal proviſion for the poor, be ſufficient to atone 
for ſo many evils. 

No man had better opportunity than Fielding 
to be acquainted with the ſtate of the poor : let 
us liſten to him. That the poor are a very great 
6 burden, and even a nuiſance to the kingdom; 
% that the laws for relieving their diſtreſies and 
* reſtraining their vices, have not anſwered ; and 
„ that they are. at preſent very ill provided for 
and much worſe governed, are truths which every 
„ one will acknowledge. Every perſon who hath 
property, muſt feel the weight of the tax that 
„is levied for the poor; and every perſon of un- 

« derſtanding, 
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« derſtanding, muſt fee how abſurdly it is appli- 
« ed. So uſeleſs indeed is this heavy tax and fo 
&« yretched its diſpoſition, that it is a queſtion, 
« whether the poor or rich are actually more diſ- 
& ſatisfied ; fince the plunder of the one ſerves ſo 
ce little to the real advantage of the other; for 
« while a million yearly is raifed among the rich, 
% many of the poor are ſtarved ; many more lan- 
« guiſh in want and miſery ; of the reſt, num- 
© bers are found begging or pilfering in the ſtreets 
© to-day, and to-morrow are locked up in gaols 
« and Bridewells. If we were to make a progreſs 
© through the outſkirts of the metropolis, and look 
« into the habitations of the poor, we ſhould 
there behold ſuch pictures of human miſery, as 
e muſt move the compaſſion of every heart that 
* deferves the name of human, What indeed muſt 
* be his compoſition, who could fee whole families 
« in want of every neceſſary of life, oppreſſed with 
“ hunger, cold, nakedneſs, and filth ; and with 
% diſcaſes, the conſequence of all theſe ! The ſuff- 
« erings indeed of the poor are leſs known than 
* their miſdeeds ; and therefore we are leſs apt to 
% pity them. They ſtarve, and freeze, and rot, 
among themſelves ; but they beg, and ſteal, and 
rob, among their betters. There is not a pariſh 
in the liberty of Weſtminſter, which doth, not 
** raiſe thouſands annually for the poor; and there 
is not a ſtreet in that liberty, which doth not 
„ ſwarm all day with beggars, and all night with 
„ thieves.” 

There is not a ſingle beggar to be ſeen in Pen- 
ſylvania, Luxury and idleneſs have got no foot- 
ing in that happy country; and thoſe who ſuffer 
by misfortune, have maintenance out of the pub- 
lic treaſury. But luxury and idleneſs cannot for 
ever be excluded; and when they prevail, this re- 
gulation will be as pernicious in Penſylvania, as 
the poor-rates are in Britain. f 
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Of the many propoſals that have been publiſh- 


ed for reforming the poor-laws, not one has pierced 
to the root of the evil. None of the authors en- 
tertain the ſlighteſt doubt of a ("Bal proviſion be- 
ing neceſſary, though all our diſtreſſes ariſe evi- 
dently from that very cauſe. Travellers complain, 
of being infeſted with an endleſs number of beg- 
gars in every Engliſh town; a "wy different ſcene 
trom what they meet with in Holland or Switz- 
erland. How would it ſurpriſe them to be told, 
that this proceeds from an overflow of charity in 
the good people of England! 

Few inſtitutions are more tickliſh than thoſe of 
charity. In London, common proſtitutes are treat- 
ed with ſingular humanity : a hoſpital for them 
when pregnant, diſburdens them of theif load, and 
nurſes them till they be again fit for buſineſs: 
another hoſpital cures them of the venereal diſeaſe : 
and a third receives them with open arms, when, 
inſtead of deſire, they become objects of averſion. 
Would not one imagine that theſe hoſpitals have 
been erected for encouraging proſtitution ? They 
undoubtedly have that effect, though far from be- 
ing intended. Mr. Stirling, ſuperintendant of the 
Edinburgh poor-houſe, deſerves a ſtatue for a 
ſcheme he contrived to reform common proſtitutes. 
A number of them were confined in a houſe of 
correction, on a daily allowance of three pence ; 
and even part of that ſmall pittance was embez- 
zled by the ſervants of the houſe. Pinching hun- 
ger did not reform their manners ; for being ab- 
folutely idle, they encouraged each other in vice, 
waiting impatiently for the hour of deliverance, 
Mr. Stirling, with conſent of the magiſtrates, re- 
moved to a clean houſe ; and inſtead of money, 
which is apt to be ſquandered, appointed for each 

pound of oat-meal daily, with falt, water, and 
fire for cooking. Relieved now from diſtreſs, they 
longed for comfort : what would they not give for 
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milk or ale? Work, ſays he, will procure you 
plenty. To ſome who offered to ſpin, he gave 
flax and wheels, engaging to pay them half the 
price of their yarn, retaining the other half for 
the materials furniſhed, The ſpinners earned a- 
bout nine-pence weekly, a comfortable addition 
to what they had before. The reſt undertook to 
ſpin, ,one after another ; and before the end of the 
firſt quarter, they were all of them intent upon 
work. It was a branch of his plan, to fet free 
ſuch as merited that favour; and ſome of them 
appeared ſo thoroughly reformed, as to be in no 
danger of a relapſe. 

The ingenious author of The Police of France, 
who wrote in the year 1753, obſerves, that not- 
withſtanding the plentiful proviſion for the poor 
in that kingdom, mentioned above, there was a 
general complaint of the increaſe of beggars and 
vagrants; and adds, that the French political 
writers, diſſatisfied with their own plan, had pre- 
ſented ſeveral memorials to the miniſtry, pro- 
poling to adopt the ws, parochial aſſeſſments, 
as greatly preferable. This is a curious fact; for 
at that very time, people, in London, no leſs diſ- 
ſatisfied with theſe aſſeſſments, were writing pam- 
phlets in praiſe of the French hoſpitals. One 
thing is certain, that no plan hitherto invented, 
has given ſatisfaction. Whether an unexception- 
aq plan is at all poſſible, ſeems extremely doubt- 
ul. 

In every plan for the poor that I have ſeen, 
work-houſes make one article; to provide work 
for thoſe who are willing, and to make thoſe 
work who are unwilling. With reſpe&t to the 
former, men need never be idle in. England for 
want of employment; and they always ſucceed 
the beſt at the employment they chuſe for them- 
ſelves. With reſpect to the latter, puniſhment will 

Vor. II. | not 
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not compel a man to labour: he may aſſume 
the appearance, but will make no progreſs; and the 
pretext of ſickneſs or weakneſs is ever at hand for 
an excuſe, The only compulſion to make a man 
work ſeriouſly, is fear of want. 
A hoſpital for the ſick, for the wounded, and 
for the maimed, is a right eſtabliſhment ; being 
productive of good, without doing any harm. 
Such a hoſpital ſhould depend partly on volunta- 
ry charity; to procure which a conviction of its 
being well managed, is neceſſary. Hoſpitals that 
have a ſufficient fund of their own, and that have 
no dependence on the good will of others, are 
commonly 1ill-managed. 
Lies there any objection againſt a work-houſe, 
for training to labour, deſtitute orphans, and 
begging children ? It is an article in Mr. Hay's 
plan, that the work-houſe ſhould relieve poor fa- 
milies of all their children above three. This has 
an enticing appearance, but is unſound at bot- 
tom. Children require the tenderneſs of a mo- 
ther, during the period of infantine diſeaſes ; and 
are far from being ſafe in the hands of mercenaries, 
who ſtudy nothing but their own eaſe and inte- 
reſt. Would it not be better, to diſtribute ſmall 
ſums from time to time among poor families 
overburdened with children, fo as to relieve them 
from famine, not from labour? And with reſ- 
pect to orphans and begging children, I incline 
to think, that it would be a more ſalutary meaſure 
to encourage mechanicks, manufacturers, and far- 
mers above all, to educate ſuch children. A pre- 
mium for each, the half in hand, and the other 
half when they can work for themſelves, would 
be a proper encouragement. The beſt regulated 
orphan-hoſpital I am acquainted with, is that of 
Edinburgh. Orphans are taken in from every 
corner, provided only they be not under the age 
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of ſeven, nor above that of twelve: under ſeven, 
they are too tender for an hoſpital; above twelve 
their relations can find employment for them. Be- 
ſide the being taught to read and write, they are 
carefully inſtructed in ſome art, that may afford them 
comfortable ſubſiſtence. 

No man ever called in queſtion the utility of 
the marine ſociety; which will reflect honour on 
the members as long as we have a navy to pro- 
tect us: they deſerve a rank above that of garter- 
ed knights. That inſtitution is the moſt judicious 
exertion of charity and patriotiſm, that ever exiſted 
in any country. 

A ſort of hoſpital for ſervants who for twenty 
years have faithfully adhered to the ſame maſter, 
would be much my taſte; with a few adjoining 
acres for a kitchen- garden. The fund for pur- 
chaſing, building, and maintenance, mult be raiſ- 
ed by contribution; and none but the contributors 
ſhould be entitled to offer ſervants to the houſe. 
By ſuch encouragement, a. malady would be reme- 
died, that of wandering from maſter to maſter for 
better wages, or eaſier ſervice z which feldom fail 
to corrupt ſervants. They ought to be comforta- 
bly provided for, adding to the allowance of the 
houſe what pot-herbs are raiſed by their own la- 
bour. A number of virtuous men thus aſſociated, 
would end their days in comfort; and the proſ- 
pect of attaining a ſettlement ſo agreeable, would 
form excellent ſervants. How advantageous would 
ſuch a [hoſpital prove to huſbandry in particular! 


But 1 confine this hoſpital to ſervants who are ſin- 


gle. Men who have a family will be better provid- 
cd ſeparately. - 
Of all; the miſchiefs that have been engendered 
by .oyer-anxiety about the poor, none have proved 
more fatal than a foundling-hoſpital. They tend 
to cool affection for children, ſtill more effec- 
tually-than the Engliſh pariſh-charity. At every 
2 occaſional 
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occaſional pinch for food, away goes a child to 
the hoſpital; and parental affection among the 
lower ſort turns ſo languid, that many who are 
in no pinch, relieve themſelves of trouble by the 
ſame means. It is affirmed, that of the children 
born annually in Paris, about a third part are 
ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. The Paris alma- 
nack for the year 1768, mentions, that there 
were baptized 18,576 infants, of whom the 
foundling-hoſpital received 6025, The ſame al- 
manack for the year 1773 bears, that of 18518 
children born and baptized, 5989 were ſent to the 
foundling-hoſpital. The proportion originally was 
much leſs; but vice advances with a ſwift pace. 
How enormous muſt be the degeneracy of the 
Pariſian populace, and their want of parental af- 
fection | 

Let us next turn to infants ſhut up in this hoſ- 
pital. Of all animals, infants of the human race 
are the weakeſt : they require a mother's affec- 
tion to guard them againſt numberleſs diſeaſes 
and accidents; a wiſe appointment of Providence 
to connect parents and children in the ſtricteſt 
union. In a foundling-hoſpital, there is no fond 
mother to watch over her tender babe; and 
the hireling nurſe has no fondneſs but for her 
own little profit. Need we any other cauſe for 
the deſtruftion of infants in a foundling-hoſpi- 
tal, much greater in- proportion than of thoſe 
tunder the care of a mother? And yet there is 
another cauſe equally potent, which is . corrupt- 
ed air. What Mr. Hanway obſerves upon pariſh 
work-houſes, is equally applicable to a foundling- 
hoſpital. 4 To attempt,” ſays he, © to nouriſh 
* an infant in a work-houſe, where a. number 
of nurſes are congregated into one room, and 
*© conſequently the air become putrid; J will pro- 
*© nounce, from intimate knowledge of the ſub- 
; | (6 ject, 
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« jet, to be but a ſmall remove from ſlaugh- 
« ter; for the child muſt die.” It is computed, 
that of the children in the London foundling-hoſ- 
pital, the half do not live a year. It appears by 
an account given in to parliament, that the mo- 
ney beſtowed on that hoſpital from its com- 
mencement till December 1757 amounted to 
L. 166, 00; and yet during that period, 105 

rſons only were put out to do for themſelves. 
Down then with foundling-hoſpitals, more noxi- 
ous than peſtilence or famine. 'An infant ex- 
poſed at the door of a dwelling-houſe, muſt be 
taken up: but in that caſe, which ſeldom happens, 
the infant has a better chance for life with a hi- 
red nurſe than in a hoſpital; and a chance per- 
haps little worſe, bad as it is, than with an un- 
natural mother. I approve not indeed of a quar- 
terly payment to ſuch a nurſe: would it not do 
better to furniſh her bare maintenance for three 
years; and if the child be alive at the end of that 
time, to give her a handſome addition? 

A houſe of correction is neceſſary for good or- 
der; but belongs not to the preſent eſſay, which 
concerns maintenance of the poor, not puniſh- 
ment of vagrants. I ſhall only by the way bor- 
row a thought from Fielding, that faſting is the 
proper puniſhment of profligacy, not any puniſh- 
ment that is attended with ſhame. Puniſhment, 
he obſerves, that deprives a man of all ſenſe of 
honour, never will contribute to make him vir— 
tuous. 

Charity-ſchools may have been proper, when 
few could read, and fewer write; but theſe arts 
are now ſo common, that in moſt families chil- 
dren may be taught to read at home, and to 
write in a private ſchool at little expence. Cha- 
rity-ſchools at preſent are more hurtful than bene- 


ficial: young perſons who continue there ſo long 
as 
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as to read and write fluently, become too deli- 
cate for hard labour, and too proud for ordinary 
labour. Knowledge is a dangerous acquiſition to 
the labouring poor: the more of it that is poſ- 
ſeſſed by a ſhepherd, a ploughman, or any drudge, 
the leſs ſatisfaction he will have in labour. The 
only plauſible argument for a charity-ſchool, is, 
That children of the labouring poor are taught 
„ there the principles of religion and of morali- 
& ty, which they cannot acquire at home.“ The 
argument would, be invincible, if without regu- 
lar education we could have no knowledge of 
theſe principles. But Providence has not left 
man in a ſtate ſo imperfect: religion and mora- 
lity are ſtamped on his heart; and none can be 
ignorant of them, who attend to their own per- 
ceptions. Education is indeed of uſe to ripen 
ſuch perceptions ; and it is of ſingular uſe to 
thoſe who have time for reading and thinking: 
but education in a charity-ſchool is ſo flight, as 
to render it doubtful, whether it be not more 
hurtful by foſtering lazineſs, than advantageous 
by conveying inſtruction. The natural impreſli- 
ons of religion and morality, if not obſcured by 
vicious habits, are ſufficient for good conduct: 
preſerve a man from vice by conſtant labour, 
and he will not be deficient in his duty either 
to God or to man. FHeſiod, an ancient and reſ- 
pectable poet, ſays, that God hath placed labour 
as a guard to virtue. More integrity accordingly 
will be found among a number of induſtrious poor, 
taken at random, than among the ſame number in 
any other claſs. 

I heartily _—__ every regulation that tends to 
prevent idleneſs. Chief Juſtice Hale ſays, * That 
te prevention of poverty and idleneſs would do 
* more good than all the gibbets, whipping- 


e poſts, and gaols in the kingdom.” In that 
| view, 
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view, gaming-houſes ought:'to be heavily taxed, 


as well as horſe-racing, cock-fighting, and all 


meetings that encourage idleneſs. The admitting 
low people to vote for members of parliament, is 
a ſource of idleneſs, corruption and poverty. The 
ſame privilege is ruinous to every ſmall parlia- 
ment borough. Nor have I any difficulty to pro- 
nounce, that the admitting the populace to vote 
in the election of a pariſh-minitter, a frequent 
practice in Scotland, is productive of the ſame per- 
nicious effects, | 

What then is to be the reſult of the foregoing 
enquiry ?' Is it from defect of invention that a 
good legal eſtabliſhment for poor is not yet diſco» 
vered? or is it impracticable to make any legal 
eſtabliſhment that is not fraught with corruption ? 
I incline to the latter, for the following reaſon, 
no leſs obvious than ſolid, That in a legal eſta- 
bliſhment for the poor, no diſtinction can be 
made between virtue and and vice; and conſe- 
quently that every ſuch eſtabliſhment muſt be a 
premium for idleneſs. And where is the neceſ- 
ſity, after all, of any public eſtabliſhment ? By 
what unhappy prejudice have people been led to 
think, that the Author of our nature, ſo benefi- 
cent to his favourite man in every other reſpect, 


has abandoned the indigent to famine and death, 


if municipal law interpoſe not ? We need but in- 


ſpe& the human heart to be convinced, that per- 


ſons in diſtreſs are his peculiar care. Not only 
has he made it our duty to afford them relief, but 


has ſuperadded the paſſion of pity to enforce the 


performance of that duty. This branch of our 
nature fulfils in perfection all the ſalutary pur- 
poles of charity, without admitting any one of the 
evils that a legal proviſion is fraught with. The 
contrivance, at the ſame time, is extremely ſim- 


ple: it leaves to every man the objects as well as 


meaſure of his charity. No man eſteems it a duty 
I to 
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to relieve wretches reduced to poverty by idleneſs 
and profligacy : they move not our pity ; nor do 
they expect any good from us. Wiſely there- 
fore is it ordered by Providence, that charity 
ſhould in every reſpect be voluntary, to prevent 
the idle and profligate from depending on it for 
ſupport. 

This plan is in many reſpects excellent. The 
exerciſe of charity, when free from compulſion, 
is highly pleaſant. There 1s indeed little pleaſure 
where charity is rendered unneceſſary by munici- 
pal law; but were that law laid aſide, the grati- 
fication of pity would become one of our ſweeteſt 
enjoyments. Charity, like other affections, is in- 
vigorated by exerciſe, and no leſs enfeebled by 
diſuſe. Providence withal hath ſcattered benevo- 
lence among the ſons of men with a liberal hand: 
and notwithſtanding the obſtruction of municipal 
law, ſeldom is there found one ſo obdurate, as to 
reſiſt the impulſe of compaſſion, when a proper 
object is preſented. In a well regulated govern- 
ment, promoting induſtry and virtue, the perſons 
who need charity are not many; and ſuch per- 
ſons may with aſſurance depend on the charity of 
their neighbours “. 

It may at the ſame time be boldly affirmed, 
that thoſe who need charity, would be more 
comfortably provided for by the plan of Provi- 
dence, than by any legal eſtabliſhment. Creatures 
loathſome by diſeaſe or naſtineſs, affe& the air in 
a poor-houſe; and have little chance for liſe, 
without more care aad kindlineſs than can be ex- 
pected from ſervants, rendered callous by continual 
ſcenes of miſery. Conſider, on the other hand, the 


conſequences of voluntary charity, equally agreea- 
ble 


The Italians are not more remarkable for a charitable diſpoſition, 
than their neighbours. No fewer however than ſeventy thouſand mendicant 
friars live there upon voluntary charity; and I have not heard that any one 
of the m ever died of want. 
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ble to the giver and receiver. The kindly connecti- 
on it forms between them, grows ſtronger and 
ſtronger by reiteration; and ſquallid poverty, far 
from being an obſtruction, excites a degree of pity, 
proportioned to the diſtreſs. It may happen for a 
wonder, that an indigent perſon is overlooked ; but 
for one who will ſuffer by ſuch neglect, multitudes 
ſuffer by compelled charity. 

But what I infiſt on with peculiar ſatisfaction is, 
that natural charity is an illuſtrious ſupport to vir- 
tue. Indigent virtue can never fail of relief, be- 
cauſe it never fails to enflame compaſſion. In- 
digent vice, on the contrary, raiſes indignation more 
than pity (a); and therefore can have little prof- 
pect of relief. What a glorious incitement to 
induſtry. and virtue, and how diſcouraging to idle- 
neſs and vice! Will it be thought chimerical to 
obſerve further, that to leave the indigent on pro- 
vidence, will tend to improve manners as well as 
virtue among the lower clafſes ? No man can think 
himſelf ſecure againſt being reduced to depend on 
his neighbours tor bread. The influence of that 
thought, will make every one ſolicitous to acquire 
the good will of others. Lamentable it 1s, that 
ſo beautiful a ſtructure ſhould be razed to the 
foundation by municipal law, which, in providing 
for the poor, makes no diſtinction between virtue 
and vice. The execution of the paor-laws would 
be impracticable, were ſuch a diſtinction attempt- 
ed by enquiring into the conduct and character 
of every pauper. Where are judges to be found 
who will patiently follow out ſuch a dark and 
intricate expiſcation? To accompliſh the taſk, a 
man mult abandon every other concern. 

In the firſt Engliſh ſtatutes mefitioned above, 
the legiſlature appear carefully to have avoided com- 


pulſory charity: every meaſure for promoting vo- 


luntary charity was firſt tried, before the fatal blow 
was 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, ch, 2. pat 7, 
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was ſtruck, empowering pariſh-officers to impoſe a 
tax for the poor. The legiſlature certainly did not 
foreſee the baneful conſequences : but how came 
they not to ſce that they were diſtruſting Providence, 
declaring in effect, that. the plan eſtabliſhed by our 
Maker for the poor, is inſufficient ? Many are the 
municipal laws that enforce the laws of nature, by 
additional rewards and puniſhments ; but it was 
ſingularly bold to aboliſh the natural law of cha- 
rity, by eſtabliſhing a legal tax in its ſtead. Men 
will always be mending : what a confuſed jum- 
ble do they make, when they attempt to mend 
the laws of Nature? Leave Nature to her own 
operations: ſhe underſtands them the beſt. 

Few regulations are more plauſible than what 
are political; and yet few are more deceitful. A 
writer, blind with partiality for his country, makes 
the following obſervations upon the 439 Eliſab. 
eſtabliſhing a maintenance for the poor. Laws 
« have been enacted in many other countries, which 
© have puniſhed the idle beggar, and exhorted the 
& rich to extend their charity to the poor: but it 
« 1s peculiar to the humanity of England, to have 
made their ſupport a matter of obligation and 
* neceflity on the more wealthy. The Engliſh 
« ſeem to be the firſt nation in Europe in ſcience, 
arts, and arms: they likewiſe are poſſeſſed of 
ce the freeſt and moſt perfect of conſtitutions, and 
e the bleſſings conſequential to that freedom. If 
“ virtues in an individual are ſometimes ſuppoſed 
&* to be rewarded in this world, I do not think it 
«© too preſumptious to ſuppoſe, that national vir- 
„ tues may likewiſe meet with their reward. Eng- 
land hath, to its peculiar honour, not only made 
their poor free, but hath provided a certain 
« and ſolid eſtabliſhment to prevent their nece ſſi- 
„ tics and indigence, when they ariſe from what 
„e the law calls the act f God: and are not theſe 


„ beneficent and humane attentions to the miſeries 
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« of our fellow-creatures, the firſt of thoſe poor 
« pleas which we are capable of offering, in be- 
« half of our imperfections, to an allwiſe and merci- 
« ful Creator!“ To this writer I oppoſe another, 
whoſe reflections are more ſound. © In England, 
« there is an act of the legiſlature, obliging every 
« pariſh to maintain its own poor. Scarce any man 
« living, who has not ſeen the effects of this law, 
« but muſt approve of it; and yet ſuch are its 
« effects, that the ſtreets f London are filled 
« with objects of miſery beyond what is ſeen in 
« any other city. The labouring poor, depending 
* on this law to be provided for in ſickneſs and old 
« age, are little ſolicitous to ſave, and become 
« habitually profuſe. The principle of charity is eſta- 
e bliſhed by Providence in the human heart, for 
e relieving thoſe who are diſabled to work for them- 
„ ſelves. And if the labouring poor had no de- 
e pendence but on the principle of charity, they 


« would be more religious; and if they were in- 


* fluenced by religion, they would be leſs aban- 
% doned in their behaviour. Thus this ſeeming- 
* good act turns to a national evil: there is more 
* diſtreſs among the poor in London than any 
* where in Europe; and more drunkenneſs both 
« in males and females (a).” - 

- I am aware, that during the reign of Elifabeth, 
ſome compulſion might be neceflary to preſerve 
the poor from ſtarving. Her father Henry had ſe- 
queſtered all the hoſpitals, a hundred and ten in 
number, and ſquandered their revenues; he had 
. alſo demoliſhed all the abbeys. By theſe means 
the poor were reduced to a miſerable condition ; 
elpecially as private charity, for want of exerciſe, 
was at a low ebb. That critical juncture requir- 
ed indeed help from the legiſlature : and a tem- 
porary proviſion for the poor would have been a 


proper 


) Author of Angeloni's Letters, 
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proper meaſure; ſo contrived as not to ſuperſede 
voluntary charity, but rather to promote it. Un- 
lucky it is for England, that ſuch a meaſure was 
overlooked ; but Queen Eliſabeth and her parlia- 
ments had not the talent of foreſeeing the con- 
ſequences without the aid of experience. A per- 
petual tax for the poor was impoſed, the moſt 
pernicious tax that ever was impoſed in any country. 

With reſpe& to the preſent times, the reaſon 
now given pleads againſt aboliſhing at once a le- 
gal proviſion for the poor. It may be taken for 
granted, that charity is in England not more vi- 
_ at preſent, than it was in the days of Eli- 
abeth, Would our miniſtry but lead the way, by 
ſhowing ſome zeal for reformation, expedients would 
probably be invented for ſupporting the poor, with- 
out unhinging voluntary charity. The following 


expedient is propoſed, merely as a ſpecimen. Let 


a tax be impoſed by parliament on every pariſh 
for their poor, variable in proportion to the num- 
ber; but not to exceed the half of what is neceſ- 
ſary: directing the landholders to make up quar- 
terly, a liſt of the names and condition of ſuch 
perſons as in their opinion deſerve charity; with 
an eſtimate of what each ought to have weekly. 
The public tax makes the half 

is to be raiſed by voluntary contribution. To pre- 
vent colluſion, the roll of the poor, and their week- 
ly appointment, with a ſubſcription of gentlemen 
for their part of the ſum, ſhall be examined by 
the juſtices of peace at a quarterly meeting ; who, 
on receiving ſatisfaction, muſt order the ſum ari- 
fing from the public tax to be diſtributed among 
the poor contained in the roll, according to the 
eſtimate of the landholders. As the public fund 
lies dead till the ſubſcription be completed, it is 
not to be imagined that any gentleman will ſtand 
out ; it would be a public imputation on his cha- 


racter. Far from apprehending any deficiency, con- 
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fident I am, that every gentleman would conſider 
it as honourable to contribute largely. This agree- 
able work muſt be blended with ſome degree of 
ſeverity, that of excluding from the roll every pro- 
fligate, male or female. If that rule be ſtrictly 
followed out, the innocent poor will diminiſh daily ; 
ſo as in time to be ſafely left upon voluntary cha- 
rity, without neceſlity of any tax. 

But muſt miſerable wretches reduced to poverty 
by idleneſs or intemperance, be, in a Chriſtian 
country, abandoned to diſeaſes and famine? This 
is the argument, ſhallow as it is, that has corrupted 
the induſtry of England, and reduced multitudes 
to diſeaſes and famine. Thoſe who are able to 
work, may be locked up in a houſe of correcti- 
on, to be fed with bread and water; but with 
liberty of working for themſelves. And as for the 
remainder, their caſe is not deſperate, when they 
have acceſs. to ſuch tender-hearted perſons as are 
more eminent for pity than for principle. If by 
negle& or overſight any happen to die of want, 
the example will tend more to reformation, than 
the moſt pathetic diſcourſe from the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of loſing a few lives by 
neglect .or * common begging ought ab- 


ſolutely to be prohibited. The moſt profligate are 


the moſt impudent, and the moſt expect at feign- 
ing diſtreſs. If begging be indulged to any, all 
will. ruſh into the public : idlers are fond of that 
wandering and indolent fort of life ; and there is 
no temptation to idleneſs more ſucceſsful, than li- 
berty to beg. In order to be relieved from com- 
mon beggars, it has been propoſed, to fine thoſe 
who give them alms. Little penetration muſt they 
have, to whom the inſufficiency of ſuch a reme- 
dy is not palpable. It is — to give alms with- 
out being ſeen; and compaſſion will extort alms, 
even at the hazard of ſuffering for it; not to men- 
tion, that every one in ſuch a caſe would avoid 
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the odious character of an informer. The fol- 
lowing remedy is ſuggeſted, as what probably may 
anſwer. An officer muſt be appointed in every 
pariſh, with a competent ſalary, for apprehending 
and carrying to the work-houſe every ſtrolling beg- 
gar; under the penalty of loſing his office, with 
what ſalary is due to him, if any beggar be found 
ſtrolling four and twenty hours after the fact comes 
to his knowledge. In the workhouſe ſuch beggars 
ſhall be fed with bread and water for a year, but 
with liberty of working for themſelves. 

I detlare reſolutely againſt a perpetual tax for 
the poor. But if there muſt be ſuch a tax, I 
know of none leſs ſubverſive of induſtry and mo- 
rals than that eſtabliſhed in Scotland, obliging 
the landholders in every pariſh to meet at ſtated 
times, in order to provide a fund for the poor; 
but leaving the objects of their charity, and the 
meaſure, to their own humanity and diſcretion. 
In this plan, there is no encroachment on the na- 
tural duty of charity, but only that the minority 
mult ſubmit to the opinion of the majority. 

In large towns, where the character and cir- 
cumſtances of the poor are not ſo well known 
as in country -pariſhes, the following variation is pro- 
poſed. Inſtead of land-holders, who are proper in 
country pariſhes: let there be in each town-pariſh 
a ſtanding committee choſen by the proprietors of 
houſes, the third part to be changed annually. This 
committee with the miniſter, make up a liſt of ſuch 
as deſerve charity, adding an eſtimate of what, with 
their own labour, may be ſufficient for each of them. 
The miniſter, with one or two of the committee, 
carry aboat this liſt to every family that can at- 
ford, charity, ſuggeſting. what may be proper for 
each to contribute. This liſt, with an addition of 
the ſum contributed or promiſed by each houſe- 
holder, muſt be affixed on the principal door of 


the pariſh-church, to honour the , contributors, and 
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to inform the poor of the proviſion made for them. 
Some ſuch mode may probably be effectual, with- 
out tranſgreſſing the bounds of voluntary charity. 
But if any one obſtinately refuſe to contribute after 
ſeveral applications, the committee at their diſcreti- 
on may tax him. If it be the poſſeſſor who de- 
clines contributing, the tax muſt be laid upon him, 
reſerving relief againſt his landlord, 

In great towns, the poor who ought to be 
prohibited from begging, are leſs known than in 
country-pariſhes : and among a croud of inha- 
bitants, it is eaſier for an individual to eſcape 
the public eye when he with-holds charity, than 
in country-pariſhes. Both defects would be reme- 
died by the plan above propoſed : it will bring 
to light, in great cities, the poor who deſerve cha- 


rity ; and it will bring to light every perſon who 


with-holds charity. 

In every regulation for the poor, Engliſh and 
Scotch, it is taken for granted, that the poor 
are to be maintained in their own houſes. Pa- 
rochial poor-houſes are creeping into faſhion : a 
few are already erected both in England and Scot- 
land ; and there is depending in parliament a plan 
for eſtabliſhing poor-houſes in every part of England. 
Yet whether they ought to be preferred to the accuſ- 
tomed mode, deſerves ſerious conſideration. The 
erection and management of a poor-houſe are ex- 
penſive articles; and if they do not upon the 
whole appear clearly beneficial, it is better to ſtop 
ſhort in time. 

(Economy is the great motive that inclines peo- 
ple to this new mode of providing for the poor. 
It is imagined, that numbers collected at a com- 
mon table, can be maintained at leſs expence than 
in ſeparate houſes, and foot-ſoldiers are given 
tor an example, who could not live on their pay 
if they did not meſs together. But the caſes are 
not parallel, Soldiers, having the management of 


their 
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their pay, can club for a bit of meat. But as 
the inhabitants of a poor-houſe are maintained 
by the public, the ſame quantity of proviſions 
muſt be allotted to each'; as there can be no 
good rule for ſeparating thoſe who eat much from 
thoſe who eat little. The conſequence is what 
may be expected: the bulk of them reſerve part 
of their victuals for purchaſing ale or ſpirits. It 
is vain to expect work from them: poor wretch- 
es void of ſhame will never work ſeriouſly, where 
the profit accrues to the public, not to them- 
ſelves. Hunger is the only effectual means for 
compelling ſuch perſons to work. 

Where the poor are ſupported in their own 
houſes, the firſt thing that is done, or ought to 
be done, is to eſtimate what each can earn by 
their own labour; and as far only as that falls 
ſhort of maintenance, is there place for charity. 
They will be as induſtrious as poſſible, becauſe 
they work for themſelves; and a weekly ſum of 
charity under their own management, will turn 
to better account, than in a poor-houſe, under 
the direction of mercenaries. The quantity of 
tood for health depends greatly on cuſtom. Buſ- 
bequius obſerves, that the Turks eat very little 
fleſh-meat ; and that the Janizaries in particular, 
at that time a moſt formidable infantry, were 
maintained at an expence far below that of a 
German. Wafers, cakes, boiled rice, with ſmall 
bits of mutton or pullet, were their higheſt en- 
tertaininent, fermented liquors being abſolutely 
prohibited. The famous Montecuculi ſays, that the 
Janizaries eat but once a- day, about ſun-ſet ; and 
that cuſtom makes it eaſy. Negroes are main- 
tained in the Welt-Indies at a very ſmall ex- 
pence. A bit of ground is allotted to them for 
raifing vegetables, which they cultivate on Sun- 
day, being employed all the reſt of the week in 
labouring for their maſters. They receive a mow 
* 
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ly allowance of dried fiſh, about a pound and a 


half; and their only drink is water. Yet by 
vegetables and water with a morſel of dried fiſh, 
theſe people are ſufficiently nouriſhed to perform 
the hardeſt labour in a moſt enervating climate. 
I would not have the poor to be pampered, which 
might prove a bad example to the induſtrious : 
if they be ſupported in the moſt frugal manner, 
the duty of charity is fulfilled. And in no other 
manner can they be ſupported fo frugally, as to 
leave to their own diſpoſal what they receive in 
charity. Not a penny will be laid out on fer- 
mented liquors, unleſs perhaps as a medicine in 
fickneſs. Nor does their low fare call for pity. 
Ale makes no part of the maintenance of thoſe 
in Scotland who live by the ſweat of their brows. 
Water is their only drink; and yet they live 
comfortably, without ever thinking of pitying them- 
ſelves. Many gentlemen drink nothing but water ; 
who feel no decay either in health or vigour. The 
perſon however who ſhould propoſe to baniſh ale 
from a poor-houſe, would be exclaimed againſt as 
hard-hearted and void of charity. The difference 
indeed is great between what is done voluntarily, 
and what is done by compulſion. It is provok- 
ing to hear of the petulance and even luxury of 
the Engliſh poor. Not a perſon in London who 
lives by the pariſh-charity will deign .to eat brown 
bread z; and in ſeveral parts of — many 
who receive large ſums from that fund are in 
the conſtant cuſtom of drinking tea twice a- day. 
Will one incline to labour where idleneſs and beg- 
gary are ſo much encouraged ? 

But what objection, it will be urged lies againſt 
adopting in a poor-houſe the plan mentioned, 
giving to no perſon in money more than what 
his work, - juſtly eſtimated, falls ſhort of main- 
tenance ? It is eaſy to foreſee, that this plan can 
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never anſwer in a poor-houſe. The materials for 
work muſt be provided by mercenary officers ; 
who mult alſo be truſted with the diſpoſal of the 


made work, for behoof of the poor people. 


Theſe operations may go on ſweetly a year or 
two, under the influence of novelty and zeal for 
improvement ; but it would be chimerical to ex- 
pect for ever ſtrict fidelity in mercenary officers, 


whoſe management cannot eaſily be checked.— 


Computing the expence of this operoſe manage- 
ment, and giving allowance for endleſs frauds in 
purchaſing and ſelling, I boldly affirm, that the plan 
would turn to no account. Conſider next the 
weekly ſum given in charity: people confined in a 
poor-houſe have no means for purchaſing necel- 


ſaries but at a ſutlery, where they will certainly be 


impoſed on, and their money go no length. 

| We are now ripe for a compariſon with reſ. 
pect to œconomy. Many a houſeholder in Edin- 
burgh makes a ſhift to maintain a family with 
their gain of four ſhillings per week, amounting 
to ten pounds eight ſhillings yearly. Seldom are 
there fewer than four or five perſons in ſuch a fa- 
mily ; the huſband, the wife, and two or three 
children. Thus four or five perſons can be main- 
tained under eleven pounds yearly. But are they 
maintained ſo cheap in the Edinburgh poor-houſe ? 
Not a ſingle perſon there but at an average coſts 
the public at leaſt four-pounds yearly. Nor is 
this all. A great ſum remains to be taken into 
the computation, the intereſt of the ſum for 


building, yearly reparations, expence of manage- 


ment, wages to ſervants, male and female. A 
proportion of this great ſum muſt be laid upon 
each perſon, which ſwells the expence of their 
maintenance. And when every particular is taken 
into the account, I have no heſitation to pro- 
nounce, that laying aſide labour altogether, 2 
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man can make a ſhift to maintain himſelf private- 
ly - half of the expence that is neceſſary in a poor- 
houſe. | 

So far we have travelled on ſolid ground ; and 
what follows is equally ſolid. Among the induſ- 
trious, not many are reduced ſo low, but that 
they can make ſome ſhift for themſelves. The 
quantity of labour that can be performed by thoſe 
who require aid, cannot be brought under any 
accurate eſtimation. To pave the way to a con- 
jecture, thoſe who are reduced to poverty by diſ- 
ſoluteneſs or ſheer idleneſs, ought abſolutely to be 
rejected as unworthy of public charity. If ſuch 
wretches can prevail on the tender-hearted to re- 
lieve them privately, ſo far well : they ought not 
to be indulged with any other hope. Now lay- 
ing theſe aſide, the 1 of labour may be 
fairly computed as half maintenance. Here then 
is another great article ſaved to the public. If a 
man can be maintained privately at half of what 
is neceſſary in a poor-houſe, his work, reckoning 
it half of his maintenance, brings down the ſum 
to the fourth part of what is neceſſary in a poor- 
houſe, 

Undiſtinguiſhed charity to the deſerving and 
undeſerving, has multiplied the poor ; and will 
multiply them more and more without end. Let 
it be publicly known that the diſſolute and idle 
have no chance to be put on a charity-roll ; the 
poor, inſtead of increaſing, will gradually dimi- 
niſh, till none be left but proper objects of cha- 
rity, ſuch as have been reduced to indigence by 
old age or innocent misfortune. And if that 
rule be ſtrictly adhered to, the maintenance of 
the poor will not be a heavy burden. After all, 
a houſe for the poor may poſſibly be a frugal 
ſcheme in England where the pariſh-rates are 
high, in the town of Bedford for example. In 
Scotland, it is undoubtedly a very unfrugal ſcheme. 
F 2 Hitherto 
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Hitherto of a poor-houſe with reſpect to econo- 
my. There is another point of ſtill greater mo- 
ment; which is to conſider the influence it has 
on the manners of the inhabitants. A number of 
perſons, ſtrangers to each other, and differing in 
temper and manners, can never live comfortably 
together: will ever the ſober and innocent make 
a tolerable ſociety with the idle and profligate ? 
In our poor-houſes accordingly, quarrels and com- 
plaints are endleſs. The ſamily ſociety and that 
of a nation under government, are prompted by 
the common nature of man; and none other. In 
monaſteries and nunneries, envy, detraction and 
heart-burning, never ceaſe. Sorry I am to ob- 
ſerve, that in ſeminaries of learning concord and 
good-will do not always prevail, even among the 
profeſſors, What adds greatly to the diſeaſe in a 
poor-houſe, is that the people ſhut up there, being 
ſecure of maintenance, are reduced to a ſtate of 
abſolute idleneſs, for it is in vain to think of mak- 
ing them work : they have no care, nothing to keep 
the blood in motion. Attend to a ſtate ſo differ- 
ent from what is natural to us. Thoſe who are 
innocent and harmleſs, will languiſh, turn diſpirit- 
ed, and tire of life. Thoſe of a buſtling and reſt- 
leſs temper, will turn ſour and peeviſh for want 
of occupation : they will murmur againſt their ſu- 
periors, pick quarrels with their neighbours, and 
Tow diſcord every where. The worſt of all is, 
that a poor-houſe never fails to corrupt the morals 
of the inhabitants : nothing tends ſo much to pro- 
mote vice and immorality, as idleneſs among a 
number of low people collected in one place. Among 
no ſet of people does profligacy more abound, 
than among the ſeamen in See hoſpital. 

A — Wb: tends to corrupt the body no 


leſs than the mind. It is a nurſery of diſeaſes, 
foſtered by dirtineſs and crouding. 
To this ſcene let us oppoſe the condition of thoſe 
who are ſupported in their own houſes, 9 
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laid under the neceſſity of working with as much 
aſſiduity as ever; and as the ſum given them in 
charity is at their own diſpoſal, they are careful 
to lay it out in the moſt frugal manner. If by 
parſimony they can ſave any ſmall part, it is their 
own; and the hope of encreaſing this little ſtock, 
ſupports their ſpirits and redoubles their induſtry. 
They live innocently and comfortably, becauſe they 
live induſtriouſly ; and induſtry, as every one knows, 
is the chief pleaſure of life to thoſe who have ac- 
quired the habit of being conſtantly employed. 


r 


A Great City conſidered in Phyfical, Moral, and Po- 


litical Views. 


Ix all ages an opinion has been prevalent, that 
a great city is a great evil; and that a capi- 
tal may be too great for the ſtate, as a head 
may be for the body. Conſidering however the 
very ſhallow reaſons that have been given for this 
opinion, it ſhould ſeem to be but ſlightly found- 
ed. There are ſeveral ordinances limiting the ex- 
tent of Paris, and prohibiting new buildings be- 
yond the preſcribed bounds; the firſt of which 
is by Henry II. ann. 1549. Theſe ordinances have 
been renewed from time to time, down to the 
1672, in which year there is an edict of Louis XIV, 
to the ſame purpoſe, The reaſons alligned are, 
„ Firſt, That by enlarging the city, the air would 
* be rendered unwholeſome. Second, That clean- 
* ing the ſtreets would prove a great additional 
* labour. Third, That adding to the number of 
* inhabitants would raiſe the price of proviſions, 
of labour, and of manufactures. Fourth, That 

ground 
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& ground would be covered with buildings inſtead 
« of corn, which might hazard a ſcarcity. Fifth, 
That the country would be depopulated by the 
4 defire that people have to reſort to the capital. 
« And, laſtly, That the difficulty of governing ſuch 
“ numbers, would be an encouragement to rob. 
6 bery and murder.” 

In theſe reaſons, the limiting the extent of the 
city, and the limiting the number of inhabitants 
are jumbled together, as if they were the ſame, 
The only reaſons that regard the former, are the 
ſecond and fourth ; and theſe, at beſt, are trifling, 
The firſt reaſon urged againſt enlarging the city, 
is a ſolid reaſon for enlarging it, ſuppoſing the 
numbers to be limited; for crouding is an infal. 
lible means to render the air unwholeſome. Paris 
with the ſame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry occupies thrice the 
ſpace, much to the health as well as comfort of 
the inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned 
been made effectual, the houſes in Paris muſt all 
have been built ſtory above ſtory, aſcending to 
the ſky like the tower of Babel. Before the great 
fire anno 1666, the plague was frequent in Lon- 
don; but by widening the ſtreets and enlarging the 
houſes, there has not ſince been known in that 
great city, any contagious diſtemper that deſerves 
the name of a plague. The third, fifth, and laſt 
reaſons, conclude againſt permitting any addition 
to the number of the inhabitants ; but conclude 
nothing againſt enlarging the town. In a word, 
the meaſure adopted in theſe ordinances has little 
or no tendency to correct the evils complained of; 
and infallibly would enflame the chief of them. 
The meaſure that ought to have been adopted, is 
to limit the number of inhabitants, not the extent 
of the town. 

Queen Eliſabeth of England, copying the French 
ordinances, iflued a proclamation anno 1602, pro- 
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hibiting any new buildings within three miles of 
London. The preamble is in the following words: 
« That foreſeeing the great and manifold incon- 
c yeniencies and miſchiefs which daily grow, and 
« are likely to increaſe, in the city and ſuburbs 
« of London, by confluence of people to inhabit 
« the fame; not only by reaſon that ſuch mul- 
e tirudes can hardly be governed, to ſerye God 


e and obey her Majeſty, without conſtituting an 
H addition of new officers, and enlarging their au- 


&« thority ; but alſo can hardly be provided of food 
“ and other neceſſaries at a reaſonable price; and 
e finally, that as ſuch multitudes of people, many 
6e of them poor, who muſt live by begging or worſe 
means, are heaped up together, and in a ſort 
* ſmothered with many children and ſervants in 
one houſe or ſmall tenement ; it muſt needs fol- 
low, if any plague or other univerſal ſickneſs 
come amongſt them, that it would preſently 
% ſpread through the whole city and confines, and 
** alſo into all parts of the realm.“ 

There appears as little accuracy in this procla- 
mation, as in-the French ordinances. The ſame 
error is obſervable in both, which is the limiting 
the extent of the city, inſtead of limiting the num- 
ber of inhabitants, True it is * 69 that the 
regulation would have a better effect in London 
than in Paris. As ſtone is in plenty about Paris, 
houſes there may be carried to a very great height ; 
and are actually ſo carried on in the old town: 
but there being no ſtone about London, the houſes 


formerly were built of timber, now of brick ; ma-. 


terials too frail for a lofty edifice, 

Proceeding to particulars, the firſt objection, 
which is the expence of governing a great mul- 
titude, concludes againſt the number of inhabi- 
tants, not againſt the extent of the city. At the 
lame time, the objeQtion is at beſt doubtful in 
point of fact. Though vices abound in a great 

| city, 
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city, requiring the ſtricteſt attention of the 'magi. 
ſtrate; yet with a well- regulated police, it appears 
leſs expenſive to govern 600,000 in one city, than 
the ſame number in ten different cities. The ſecond 
objection, viz. the high price of - proviſions, ſtrikes 
only againſt numbers, not extent. Beſide, what- 
ever might have been the caſe in the days of 
Eliſabeth, when agriculture and internal commerce 
were in their infancy; there are at preſent not 
many towns in England when a temperate man 
may live cheaper than in London. The hazard 
of contagious diſtempers, which is the third ob- 
jection is an invincible argument againſt limiting 
the extent of a great town. It is mentioned above 
that from the year 1666, when the ſtreets were 
widened and the houſes enlarged, London has 
never been once viſited by the plague. If the 
proclamation had taken effect, the houſes muſt 
have been ſo crouded upon each other, and 
the ſtreets ſo contracted, as to have occaſioned 
plagues ſtill more frequently than before the year 
1666. 

The Queen's immediate ſucceflors were not more 
clear-fighted than ſhe had been. In the year 
1624, King James iflued a proclamation againſt 
building in London upon new foundations. Char- 
les I. iſſued two proclamations to the ſame pur- 
poſe; one in the year 1625, and one in the 
year 1630. 

The progreſs of political knowledge has un- 
folded many bad effects of a great city, more 
weighty than any urged in theſe proclamations. 
The firſt I ſhall mention, is, that people born 
and bred in a great city are commonly weak 
and effeminare. Vegetius (a) obſerving, that men 
bred to huſbandry make the beſt ſoldiers, adds 


what follows. © Interdum tamen neceſſitas exigit, 
6 etiam 


(2) De re militari, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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e etiam urbanos ad arma compelli : qui ubi no- 
« men dedere militiæ, primum laborare, decur- 


rere, portare - pondus, et ſolem pulveremque 


« ferre, condiſcant; parco victu utantur et ruſti- 
co; interdum ſub divo, interdum ſub papilio- 
e nibus, commorentur. Tunc demum ad uſum 
« erudiantur armorum : et ſi longior expeditio e- 
* mergit, in angariis plurimum detinendi ſunt pro- 
e culque habendi a civitatis illecebris : ut eo mo- 
edo, et corporibus eorum robur accedat, et ani- 
« mis*.” The luxury of a great city deſcends. 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, infecting all ranks 
of men; and there is little opportunity in it for 
ſuch exerciſe as to render the body vigorous and 
robuſt, ' 

The foregoing is a phyſical objection againſt a 
great city: the next regards morality. Vartue is ex- 
erted chiefly in reſtraint : vice, in grving freedom 
to deſire. Moderation and ſelf-command form a 
character the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue: ſuperfluity 
of animal ſpirits, and love of pleaſure, form a cha- 
raſter the moſt liable to vice. Low vices, pilfer- 
ing for example, or lying, draw few or no imi- 
tators; but vices that indicate a ſoul above re- 
ſtraint, produce many admirers. . Where a man 
boldly — againſt unlawful reſtraint, he is 


juſtly applauded and imitated ; and the vulgar arc 


not apt to diſtinguiſh nicely between lawful and 
unlawful reſtraint : the boldneſs is viſible, and they 
pierce no deeper, It is the unruly boy, full of 

animal 


* © But ſometimes there is a neceſſity for arming the town's-people, 
and calling them out to ſervice. When this is the caſe, it ought to be 
* the firſt care to enure them to labour, to march them up and down 
the country, to make them carry heavy burdens, and to harden them a- 
" gainſt the weather, Their food ſhould be coarſe and ſcanty, and they 
" ſhould be habituated to ſleep alternately in their tents, and in the open 
air. Then is the time to inſtru them in the exerciſe of their arms. 
* If the expedition is a diſtant one, they ſhould be chiefly employed in the 
* ſtations of poſts or expreſſes, and removed as much as poſſible from the 
dangerous allurements that abound in large cities; that thus they may be 
"* invigorated both in mind and body,” 
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animal ſpirits, who at public ſchool is admired and 
imitated; not the virtuous and modeſt. Vices ac- 
cordingly that ſhow ſpirit, are extremely infecti- 
ous; virtue very little. Hence the corruption of 
a great city, which increaſes more and more in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. But 
it is ſufficient here barely to mention that ob- 


jection, becauſe it has been formerly inſiſted on. 


The following bad effects are more of a politi- 
cal nature. A great town is à profeſſed enemy 
to the free circulation of money. The current 
coin is accumulated in the capital: and diſtant 
provinces muſt ſink into idleneſs; for without rea- 
dy money neither arts nor manufactures can flou- 
riſh. Thus we find leſs and leſs activity, in pro- 
portion commonly to the diſtance from the capi- 
tal; and an abſolute torpor in the extremities. 
The city of Milan affords a good proof of this 
obſervation. The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draus from it in taxes is carried to Vi- 
enna ; not a farthing left but what is barely ſuffi- 
cient to defray the expence of government. Ma- 
nufactures and commerce have gradually declined 
in proportion to the ſcarcity of money; and that 
city which the laſt century contained 300,000 in- 
habitants, cannot now muſter above 90,000 *.— 
It may be obſerved beſide, that as horſes in a great 
city muſt be provided with provender from a diſ- 
tance, the country is robbed of its dung, which 
goes to the rich fields round the city. But as 
manure laid upon poor land, is of more advan- 

tage 


* Is not the following inference from theſe premiſſes well founded, that it 
would be a ruinous meaſure to add Bengal to the Britiſh dominions ? In 
what manner would the territorial revenues and other taxes be remitted to 
London ? If in hard coin, that country would in time be drained of mo- 
ney, its manufactures would be annihilated, and depopulation enſue, If 
remitted in commodities, the public would be cheated, and little be added to 
the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in Britain would be preferable in every 
reſpect ; for it would be paid by the Eaſt India company as proprietors of 
Bengal without deduction of a farthing, 
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tage to the farmer, than upon what is already 
highly improved, the depriving diſtant parts of 
manure is a loſs to a nation in general. Nor is 
this all: The dung of an extenſive city, the bulk 
of it at leaſt, is ſo remote from the fields to which 
it muſt be carried, that the expence of carriage 
ſwallows up the profit. 

Another bad effect of accumulating money in 
the capital is, that it raiſes the price of labour. 
The temptation of high wages in the capital, robs 
the country of its beſt hands. And as they 
who reſort to the capital are commonly young 
people, who remove as ſoon as they are fit for 
work, diſtant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance, without reaping any benefit by their 
labour. | 

But of all, the moſt deplorable effect of a great 
city, is the preventing of population, by ſhortenin 
the lives of its inhabitants, Does a capital ſwell in 
proportion to the numbers that are drained from 
the country ? Far from it. The air of a populous 
city is infected by multitudes crouded together; 
and people there ſeldom make out the uſual term 
of life. With reſpe& to London in particular, 
the fact cannot be difſembled. The burials in 
that immenſe city greatly exceed the births : the 
difference- ſome affirm to be no leſs than ten thou- 
fand yearly : by the moſt moderate computation, 
not under ſeven or eight thouſand. As London 
is far from being on the decline, that number 
muſt be ſupplied by the country; and the annu- 
al ſupply amounts probably to a greater num- 
ber, than were needed annually for recruiting our 
armies and navies in the late war with France. 
If fo, London is a greater enemy to population, 
than a bloody war would be, ſuppoſing it even 
to be perpetual, What an enormous tax is Bri- 
tain thus ſubjected to for ſupporting her — 

ta 
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tal! The rearing and educating yearly for London 
7 or 8000 perſons require an immenſe ſum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be reli- 
ed on, the births and burials are nearly equal, 
being each of them about 19,000 yearly ;' and ac- 
cording to that computation, Paris ſhould need 
no recruits from the country, But in that city, 
the bills of mortality cannot be depended on for 
burials. It is there univerſally the practice of high 
and low, to have their infants nurſed: in the coun- 
try, till they be three years of age; and conſe- 
quently thoſe who die before that age are not en- 
liſted, What proportion theſe bear to the whole 
is uncertain. But a gueſs may be made from 
ſuch as die in London before the age of three, 
which are computed to be one half of the whole 
that die (a). Now giving the utmoſt allowance 
for the healthineſs * the country above that of 
a town, children from Paris that die in the coun- 
try before the age of three, cannot be brought ſo 
low as a third of thoſe who die. On the other 
hand, the London bills of mortality are leſs to be 
depended on for births than for burials. None 
are inliſted but infants baptized by clergymen of 
the Engliſh church; and the numerous children 
of Papiſts, Diſſenters, and other ſeQaries, are left 
out of the account, Upon the whole, the dif- 
ference between the births and burials in Paris and 
in London, is much leſs than it appears to be on 
comparing the bills of mortality of theſe two 
cities. | 

At the fame time, giving full allowance for 
children who are not brought into the London bills 
of mortality, there is the higheſt probability that 
a greater number of children are born in Paris 
than in London; and conſequently, that the for- 
mer requires fewer recruits from the country, ay 
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the latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants are encou- 
raged to marry: they are obſerved to be more ſet- 
tled than when bachelors, and more attentive to 
their duty. In London, ſuch marriages are diſ- 
couraged, as rendering a ſervant more attentive 
to his own family than to that of his maſter. But 
a ſervant attentive to his own family, will not 
for his own ſake, negle& that of his maſter. At 
any rate, is he not more to be depended on, than 
a ſervant who continues ſingle ? What can be ex- 
pected of idle and pampered bachelors, but de- 
bauchery and every ſort of corruption? Nothing 
reſtrains them from abſolute profligacy, but the 
eye of the maſter; who for that reaſon is their 
averſion, not their love. If the poor-laws be named 
the folio of corruption, bachelor- ſervants in Lon- 
don may well be conſidered as a large appendix. 
And this attracts the eye to the poor-laws, which 
indeed make the chief difference between Paris 
and London, with reſpect to the preſent paint. In 
Paris, certain funds are eſtabliſhed for the poor, 
the yearly produce of which admits but a limited 
number. As that fund is always pre- occupied, the 
low people who are not on the liſt, have little or 
no proſpect of bread, but from their own induſtry ; 
and to the induſtrious, marriage 1s in a great mea- 
ſure neceſſary. In London, a pariſh is taxed in 
proportion to the number of its poor ; and every 
perſon who is pleaſed to be idle, is entitled to 
maintenance. Moſt things thrive by encourage- 
ment, and idleneſs above all. Certainty of main- 
tenance renders the low people in England idle 
and profligate ; eſpecially in London, where luxu- 
ry prevails, and infe&s every rank. So inſolent 
are the London poor, that ſcarce one of them will 
condeſcend to eat brown bread. There are ac- 
cordingly in London, a much — number of 
idle and profligate wretches, than in Paris, or in 


any other town in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. 
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ing theſe cities. There is not a political meaſure, 


< bitants be diſtributed into nine towns properly fitu- 


inhabitants. Theſe wretches, in Doctor Swift's 
ſtyle, never think of poſterity, becauſe poſterity ne- 
ver thinks of them : men who hunt after plea- 
ſure, and live from day to day, have no notion of 
ſubmitting to the burden of a family. Theſe cauſes 
produce a greater number of children in Paris than 
in London ; though probably they differ not much 
in populouſneſs. | 

I ſhall add but one other objection to a great 
city, which is not ſlight. An over grown capital, 
far above a rival, has, by numbers and riches, a 
diſtreſſing influence in public affairs. The po- 
pulace are ductile, and caſily miſled by ambitious 
and deſigning magiſtrates. Nor are there wanting 
critical times, in which ſuch magiſtrates, acquir- 
ing artificial influence, may have power to diſturb 
the public peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to ſovereignty, has more than once 
been experienced both in Paris and London. 

It would give one the ſpleen, to hear the French 
and Engliſh zealouſly diſputing about the extent of 
their capitals, as if the proſperity of their coun- 
try depended on that circumſtance. To me it ap- 
pears like one glorying in the king's-evil, or in 
any contagious diſtemper. Much better employ- 
ed would they be, in contriving means for leſſen- 


that would tend more to aggrandize the kingdom 
of France, or of Britain, than to ſplit its capi- 
tal into ſeveral great towns. My plan would be, 
to confine the inhabitants of London to 100,000, 
compoſed of the King and his houſhold, ſupreme 
courts of juſtice, government-boards, prime nobi- 
lity and gentry, with neceſſary ſhopkeepers, artiſts, 
and other dependents. Let the reſt of the inha- 


ated, ſome for internal commerce, ſome for foreign. 
Such a plan would diffuſe life and vigour through 
every corner of the iſland. f 
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To execute ſuch a plan, would, I acknowledge, 
require great penetration and much perſeverance. 
I ſhall ſuggeſt what occurs at preſent. The firſt 
ſtep muſt be, to mark proper ſpots for the nine 
towns, the moſt advantageous for trade, or for ma- 
nufactures. If any of theſe ſpots be occupied al- 
ready with ſmall towns, ſo much the better. The 
next ſtep is a capitation-tax on the inhabitants 
of London ; the ſum levied to be apropriated for 
encouraging the new gowns. One encouragement 
would have a good effect; which is, a premium 
to every man who builds in any of theſe towns, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the ſize of the houſe. 
This tax would baniſh from London every ma- 
nufacture but of the moſt lucrative kind. When 
by this means, the inhabitants of London are re- 
duced to a number not much above 100,000, the 
near proſpe& of being relieved from the tax, will 
make houſeholders active to baniſh all above that 
number: and to prevent a renewal of the tax, 
a greater number will never again be permitted. 
It would require much political ſkill to proporti- 
on the ſums to be levied and diſtributed, ſo as 
to have their proper effect, without overburdening 
the capital on the one hand, or giving too great 
encouragement for building on the other, which 
might tempt people to build for the premium mere- 
ly without any further view. Much will depend 
on an advantageous ſituation ; houſes built there 
will always find inhabitants. 

The two great cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter ace extremely ill fitted for local union. The 
latter, the ſeat of government and of the nobleſſe, 
infects the former with luxury and with love of 
ſhow. The former, the ſeat of commerce, infe&s 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture of 
theſe oppoſite paſſions, is productive of every 
groveling vice. 
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Origin and Progreſs of American Nations. 


H AVING no authentic materials for a na- 


tural hiſtory of all the Americans, the following ob- 


ſervations are confined to a few tribes, the beſt 
known ; and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, 
as they were at the date of the Spaniſh conqueſt, 

As there has not been diſcovered any paſſage 
by land to America from the old world, no problem 
has more embarraſſed the learned than to account 
for the origin of American nations : there are as 
many different opinions as there are writers. Many 
attempts have been made for diſcovering a pal- 
ſage by land; but hitherto in vain. © Kamſkatka, 
it is true, is divided from America by a narrow 
ſtrait, full of iſlands: and M. Buffon, to render 
the paſlage ſtill more eaſy than by theſe iſlands, 
conjectures, that thereabout there may formerly 
have been a land- paſſage, ſwallowed up in later 
times by the ocean. There is indeed great ap- 
pearance of truth in this conjecture; as all the 
quadrupeds of the north of Aſia ſeem to have 
made their way to America: the bear, for ex- 
ample, the roe, the deer, the rain-deer, the bea- 
ver, the wolf, the fox, the hare, the rat, the mole- 
He admits, that in America there is not to be 
ſeen a lion, a tiger, a panther, or any other Aſi- 
atic quadruped of a hot climate: not, ſays he, 


for want of a land- paſſage; but becauſe the cold 
| climate 
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climate of Tartary, in which ſuch animals can- 
not ſubſiſt, is an effectual bar * them “. 


But to give ſatis faction upon this ſubject, more 


is required than a paſſage from Kamſkatka to Ame- 


rica, whether by land or ſea. An inquiry much 
more deciſive is totally overlooked, relative to the 
people on the two ſides of the ſtrait ; particular- 
ly, whether they have the fame language. Now 
by late accounts from Ruſſia we are informed, 
that there is no affinity between the Kamſkat- 
kan tongue, and that of the Americans on the 
oppoſite ſide of the ſtrait. Whence we may aſ- 
ſuredly conclude, that the latter are not a colony 
of the former. 

But further. There are ſeveral cogent argu- 
ments to evince, that the Americans are not de- 
ſcended from any people in the north of Afia or 
in the north of Europe. Were they deſcended 
from either, Labrador, or the adjacent countries, 
muſt have been firſt peopled. And as ſavages are 
remarkably fond of their natal ſoil, they would 
have continued there, till compelled by over-po- 
pulation to ſpread wider for food. But the fact 
directly contrary. When America was diſco- 
vered by the Spaniards, Mexico and Peru were 
fully peopled ; and the other parts leſs and leſs, 
in proportion to their diſtance from theſe central 
countries, Fabry reports, that one may travel one 
or two hundred leagues north-weſt from the Miſ- 
iſippi, without ſeeing a human face, or any ve- 
lige of a houſe. And ſome French officers ſay, 
mat they travelled more than a hundred leagues 


rough Louiſiana, without meeting a fingle fa- 
Vol.. II. G mily 


5 1 author, with ſingular candor, admits it as à ſtrong objection 

n there are no rain-deer in Aua. But it is doing no 

wh ut juſtice to ſo fair a reaſoner, to obſerve, that according to the 

" accounts, there are plenty of rain-deer in the country of Kamſkat- 
which of all is the neareſt to America, 


rom the delicious country watered by the Ohio, 
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mily of ſavages. The civilization of the Mexicans 

and Peruvians, as well as their populouſneſs, make 

it extremely probable that they were the firſt in. 

habitants of America. In travelling northward, the 

people are more and more ignorant and ſavage: 

the Eſquimaux, the moſt northern of all, are the 

moſt ſavage. In travelling ſouthward, the Pata. 

gonians, the moſt ſouthern of all, are ſo ſtupid as 

to go naked in a bitter cold region. | 
I venture ſtill farther; which is, to indulge a | 

conjecture, that America has not been peopled 

from any part of the old world. The external 

appearance of the inhabitants makes this conjecture | 

approach to a certainty ; as they are widely dil. 


terent in appearance from any other known peo- 0 
ple. Excepting the eye-laſhes, eye-brows, and hair ( 
of the head, which is invariably jet black, there y 
is not a ſingle hair on the body of any Ame: li 
rican : no appearance of a beard. Another diſtin- C 
guiſhing mark is their copper-colour, uniformly V 
the ſame in all climates, hot and cold ; and dit- q1 
fering from the colour of every other nation. Ulloa G 
remarks, that the Americans of Cape Breton, re- ar 
ſemble the Peruvians, in complexion, in manners, A 
and in cuſtoms ; the only viſible difference be- G 
ing, that the former are of a larger ſtature. A th 
third circumſtance no leſs diſtinguiſhing is, that Di 
American children are born with down upon the the 
ſkin, which diſappears the eighth or ninth day, no 
and never grows again. Children of the old world and 
are born with ſkins ſmooth and poliſhed, and no as 
down appears till puberty. the 

The Eſquimaux are a different race from the pea 
reſt of the Americans, if we can have any Te dre 
liance on the moſt ſtriking characteriſtical marks. lam 


Of all the northern nations, not excepting the Lap 
landers, they are of the ſmalleſt ſize, few of them 
exceeding four feet in height. They have a head 


extremely groſs, hands and feet very ſmall. Ur. 
ö they 
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they are tame and gentle appears from what Ellis 
ſays in his account of a voyage, anno 1747, for 
diſcovering a north-weſt paſſage, that they offered 
their wives to the ſailors, with expreſſions of ſa- 
tisfaction for being able to accommodate them. 
But above all, their beard and complexion make 
the ſtrongeſt evidence of a diſtin&t race. There 
were lately at London, two Eſquimaux men and 
their wives ; and I have the beſt authority to af- 
firm, that the men had a beard, thin indeed like that 
of a Nogayan Tartar ; that they were of a copper 
colour like the other Americans, but yellow like 
people in the North of Afia. 


It has been lately diſcovered, that the language 


of the Eſquimaux is the ſame with that of the 
Greenlanders. A Daniſh mithonary, who by ſome 
years reſidence in Greenland had acquired the 
language of that country, made a voyage with 
Commodore Palliſer to Newfoundland ann. 1764. 
Meeting a company of about two hundred Eſ- 
quimaux, he was agreeably ſurprized to hear the 
Greenland tongue. They received him kindly, 
and drew from him a promiſe to return the next year. 
And we are informed by Crantz, in his hiſtory of 


Greenland, that the ſame Daniſh miſſionary viſited . 


them the next year, in company with the Rev. Mr. 
Drachart. They agreed that the difference between 
the Eſquimaux language, and that of Greenland, was 
not greater than between the dialects of North 
and South Greenland, which differ not ſo much 
as the High and Low Dutch. Both nations call 
themſelves Innuit or Karalit, and call the Euro- 
peans Rablunet. Their ſtature, features, manners, 
dreſs, tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
lame. As the language of Greenland reſembſes 
not the language of Finland, Lapland, Norway, 
Tartary, nor that of the Samoides, it is evident, 
that neither the Eſquimaux nor Greenlanders are 
a colony from any of the countries mentioned. 

G 2 Geo- 
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Geographers begin now to conjecture, that Green. 
land is a part of the continent of North America, 
without intervention of any ſea “. 

From the preceding facts it may be concluded 
with the higheſt probability, that the continent of 
America ſouth of the river St. Laurence was not 
peopled from Aſia. Labrador on the north fide 
of that river, is thin of inhabitants; no people 
having been diſcovered there but the Eſquimaux, 
who are far from being numerous. As they have 
plenty of food at home, they never could have 
had any temptation to ſend colonies abroad. And 
there is not the ſlighteſt probability, that any o- 
ther people more remote would, without neceſſity, 
wander far from home to people Canada or any 
country farther ſouth. But we are ſcarce left to 
a conjecture. 8 colour of the Canadi- 
ans, their want of Weard, and other characteriſti- 
cal marks above-mentioned, demonſtrate them to 
be a race different from the Eſquimaux, and dit- 
ferent from any people inhabiting a country on 
the other ſide of Labrador. Theſe diſtinguiſh- 
ig marks cannot be owing to the climate, which 
is the ſame on both ſides of the river St. Lau- 
rence. I add, that as the copper colour and 
want of beard continue invariably the ſame in e- 
very variety of climate, hot and cold, moiſt and 
dry, they muſt depend on ſome invariable cauſe 
acting uniformly ; which may be a ſingularity in the 
race of people (a), but cannot proceed from the 
climate. 

If we can rely on the conjectures of an eminent 
writer (b), America emerged from the ſea later 
than any other part of the known world : and 

| ſuppo- 


* The Danes had a ſettlement in Greenland long before Columbus ſaw 
the Weſt Indies. Would it not appear paradoxical to ſay that America wi 
diſcovered by the Danes long before the time of Columbus, and long befor 
they knew that they had made the diſcovery ? 

(a) Preliminary Diſcourſe, 

(6) M, Buffon. 
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ſuppoſing the human race to have been planted in 
America by the hand of God later than the days 
of Moſes, Adam and Eve might have been the 
firſt parents of mankind, i. e. of all who at that 
time exiſted, without being the firſt parents of the 
Americans. The Terra Auſtralis incognita is ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the world by a wide ocean, 
which carries a ſhip round the earth without in- 
terruption *®, How has that continent been peo- 
pled? There is not the ſlighteſt probability, that 
it ever has been joined to any other land. Here 
a local creation, if it may be termed ſo, appears 
unavoidable ; and if we muſt admit more than 
one act of creation, even the appearance of diffi- 
culty, from reiteration of acts, totally vaniſheth. 
M. Buffon in his natural hiſtory affirms, that not 
a ſingle American quadruped of a hot climate is 
his in any other part of the earth: with ref: 
pect to theſe we muſt unavoidably admit a local cre- 
ation; and nothing ſeems more natural, than un- 
der the ſame act to comprehend the firſt parents 

of the American people. | 
It is poſſible, indeed, that a ſhip with men and 
women may, by contrary winds, be carried to a 
very diſtant ſhore, But to account thus for the 
peopling of America, will not be much reliſhed. 
Mexico and Peru muſt have been planted be- 
fore navigation was known in the world, at leaſt 
before a ſhip was brought to ſuch perfection as to 
bear a long courſe of bad weather. Will it be 
thought, that any ſuppoſition ought to be em- 
braced, however improbable, rather than admit a 
ſeparate creation ? We are, it is true, much in 
the dark as to the conduct of creative provi- 
dence; but every rational conjecture leans to a 
| | 3 ſeparate 


* Late diſcoveries have annihilated the Terra Auftralis incognita. The 
Wument however remains in force, being equally applicable to many 
— at a great diſtance from the continent in the immenſe 
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ſeparate creation. America and the Terra Auſtralis 
muſt have been planted by the Almighty with a 
number of animals and vegetables, ſome of them 
peculiar to thoſe vaſt continents : and when ſuch 
care has been taken about inferior life, can fo 
wild a thought be admitted, as that man, the 
nobleſt work of terreſtrial creation, would be left 
to chance? But it is ſcarce neceſſary to inſiſt upon 
the topic, as the external characters of the Ame- 
ricans above-mentioned reject the ſuppoſition of 
their being deſcended from any people of the old 
world. 

It is highly probable, that the fertile and de- 
licious plains of Peru and Mexico, were the firſt 
planted of all the American countries ; being more 
populous at the time of the Spaniſh invaſion, than 
any other part of that great continent. This con- 
jecture is ſupported by analogy : we believe that a 
ſpot not centrical only but extremely fertile, was 
choſen for the parents of the old world ; and 
there is not in America, a ſpot more centrical or 
more fertile for the parents of the new world, than 
Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to ſtate what occurred 
upon the origin of the Americans, without pre- 
tending to affirm any thing as certain, we pro- 
ceed to their progreſs. The North-American 
tribes are remarkable with reſpe& to one branch 
of their hiſtory, that, inſtead of advancing, like 
other nations, toward the maturity of ſociety and 
government, they continue to this hour in their ori- 
ginal ſtate of hunting and fiſhing. A caſe fo ſingu- 
lar rouſes our curioſity; and we wiſh to be made 
acquainted with the cauſe. 

It is not the want of animals capable to be do- 
meſticated, that obliges them to remain hunters 
and fiſhers. The horſe, it is true, the ſheep, the 
goat, were imported from Europe; but there are 
be | plenty 
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plenty of American quadrupeds no leſs docile 
than thoſe mentioned. There 1s in particular a 
ſpecies of horned cattle 22 to America, 
having long wool inſtead of hair, and an excreſ- 
cence upon the ſhoulder like that of the Eaſt- India 
buffalo. Theſe wild cattle multiply exceedingly in 
the fertile countries which the Miſſiſippi traverſes ; 
and Hennepin reports, that the Indians, after kill- 
ing numbers take no part away but the tongue, 
which is reckoned a delicious morſel. Theſe crea- 
tures are not extremely wild; and, if taken young, 
are eaſily tamed : a calf, when its dam is killed, will 
follow the hunter, and lick his hand. The wool, 
the hide, the tallow, would be of great value inthe 
Britiſh colonies. 

If the ſhepherd-ſtate be not obſtructed in A- 
merica by want of proper cattle, the only ac- 
count that can or need be given is paucity of in- 
habitants, Conſider only the influence of cuſ- 
tom, in rivetting men to their local fituation and 
manner of life: once hunters, they will always 
be hunters, till ſome cauſe more potent than cuſ- 
tom force them out of that ſtate. Want of food, 
occaſioned by rapid population, brought on the 
ſhepherd-ſtate in the old world, That cauſe has 
not hitherto exiſted in North America : the in- 
habitants, few in number, remain hunters and 
fiſners, becauſe that ſtate affords them a compe- 
tency of food. I am aware, that the natives 
have been decreaſing in number from the time of 
tne firſt European ſettlements. But even at that 
time, the country was ill peopled : take for ex- 
ample the country above deſcribed, ſtretching north- 
welt from the Miſſiſippi: the Europeans had ne- 
ver any footing there, and yet to this day it is. 
little better than a deſert. I give other examples. 
The Indians who ſurround the lake Nippiſong, 
from whence the river St. Laurence iſſues, are in 

2 whole 
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whole but five or ſix thouſand; and yet their coun- 
try is of great extent: they live by hunting and 
fiſhing, having bows and arrows, but no fire-arms; 
and their cloathing is the ſkins of beaſts: they 
are ſeldom, if ever, engaged in war; have ng 
commerce with any other people, Indian or Eu- 
ropean, but live as if they had a world to them- 
ſelves (a). If that country be ill peopled, it is not 
from ſcarcity of food; for the country is exten- 
ſive, and well ſtored with every ſort of game. 
On the ſouth and weſt of the lake Superior, the 
country is level and fruitful all the way to the 
Miſſiſippi, having large plains covered with rank 
graſs, and ſcarce a tree for hundreds of miles: 
the inhabitants enjoy the greateſt plenty of fiſh, 
fowl, deer, &c.; and yet their numbers are far 
from being in proportion to their means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. In ſhort, it is the conjecture of the 
ableſt writers, that in the vaſt extent of North 
America, when diſcovered, there were not as 
many people, laying aſide Mexico, as in the half of 
urope. ohh 
Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why the 
North-American tribes remain hunters and fiſh- 
ers, without advancing to the ſhepherd- ſtate. But 
if the foregoing difficulty be removed, another 
ſtarts up, no leſs puzzling, viz. By what adverſe 
fate are ſo rich countries ſo ill peopled ? It is 2 
conjecture of M. Buffon, mentioned above, that 
America has been. planted later than the other 
pare of this globe. But ſuppoſing the fact, it 
as however not been planted ſo late as to pre- 
vent a great population; witneſs Mexico and Peru, 
fully peopled at the era of the Spaniſh invaſion. 
We muſt therefore ſearch for another cauſe ; and 
none occyrs but the infecundity of the North-A- 
merican ſavages. M. Buffon, a reſpectable patho 

| A 3575 n 
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and for that reaſon often quoted, remarks, that 
the males are feeble in their organs of generation, 
that they have few children; to enforce which re- 
mark he adds, that the quadrupeds of America, 
both native and tranſplanted, are of a diminu- 
tive ſize, compared with thoſe of the old world. 
A woman never admits her huſband, till the child 
ſhe is nurſing be three years old; and this led 
Frenchmen to go often aſtray from their Canadian 
wives. The caſe was reported by the prieſts to 
their ſuperiors in France: what regulation was 
made has eſcaped my memory. Among the males, 
it is an inviolable law, to abſtain from females 
while they are engaged in a military expedition. 
This is pregnant evidence, of their frigidity; for 
among ſavages the authority of law, or of opini- 
on, ſeldom prevails over any ſtrong appetite : 
vain would be the attempt to reſtrain them from 
ſpirituous liquors, though much more debilitating. 
Neither is there any inſtance, of violence offered by 
any North-American ſavage, to European women 
taken captives in war, 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spa- 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
neceſſaries of life in profuſion. Cotton was in 
plenty, more than ſufficient for the cloathing need- 
ed in warm climates : Indian wheat was univer- 
ſal, and was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus eafily 
ſupplied ; and artificial wants had made no pro- 
greſs. But the preſent ſtate of theſe countries is 


very different; The Indians have learned from their 


conquerors a multitude of artificial wants, good 
houſes, variety of food, and rich cloaths; which 
muſt be imported, becauſe they are prohibited from 
exerciſing any art or calling except agriculture, 
which ſcarce affords them neceſſaries: and this o- 
bliges a great proportion of them to live ſingle. 

| | Even 
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Even agriculture itſelf is cramped; for in moſt of 
the provinces there is a prohibition to plant vines 
or olives. In ſhort, it is believed that the inha. 
bitants are reduced to a fourth part of what the 
were at the time of the Spaniſh invaſion. The 
ſavages alſo of North America who border on the 
European ſettlements, are viſibly diminiſhing.— 
When the Engliſh ſettled in America, the five na- 
tions could raiſe 15,000 fighting men : at preſent 
they are not able to raiſe 2000. Upon the 
whole, it is computed by able writers, that the 
preſent inhabitants of America amount not to a 
twentieth part of thoſe who exiſted when that 
continent was diſcovered by Columbus. This de- 
cay is aſcribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, and 
to the ſmall-pox, both of them introduced by the 
Europeans “. 

It is obſervable, that every ſort of plague be- 
comes more virulent by tranſplantation. The 
plague commits leſs ravage in Egypt, its native 

place, 


In all the Weſt-Indian colonies, the flaves continually decreaſe ſo as 
to make frequent recruits from Africa neceſſary. © This decreaſe,” ſays 
the author of a late account of Guiana, is commonly attributed to 
« oppreſſion and hard labour; though with little reaſon, as the faves 
« are much more robuſt, 'healthy and vigorous, than their maſters, The 
& true cauſe is, the commerce of white men with young Negro wench- 
« es, who, to ſupport that commerce, uſe every means to avoid con- 
% ception, and even to procure abortion, By ſuch practices they are 
« incapacitated to bear children when they ſettle in marriage with their 
% own countrymen, That is the true cauſe, will be evident, from con- 
« ſidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the ſtock of ſlaves is kept 
* up without any importation ; becauſe in theſe countries commerce with 
„Negro women is deteſted as infamous and unnatural,” The cauſe here 
aſſigned may have ſome effect: but there is a ſtronger cauſe of depo- 
pulation, viz. the culture of ſugar, laborious in the field, and unhealthy 
in the houſe by boiling, &, The Negroes employed in the culture of 
cotton, coffee, and ginger, ſeldom need to be recruited, Add, that where 
tobacco and rice are cultivated, the ſtock of Negroes is kept up by pro- 
creation, without neceſſity of recruits, Becauſe there, a certain portion 
of work is allotted to the negroes in every plantation; and when that 
is perſormed, they are at liberty to work for themſelves. The manage- 
ment in Jamaica is very different: no taſk is there aſſigned ; and the 
poor ſlaves know no end of labour: they are followed all day long by 
the lower overſeers with whips, And hence it is, that a plantation in 
Jamaica, which employs a hundred ſlaves, requires an annual recruit ef 
no ſewer than ſeven, 
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place, than in any other country. The venereal 
© diſeaſe was for many ages more violent and de- 
ſtructive in Europe, than in America where it 
vas firſt known. The people who failed with 

8 Chriſtopher Columbus, brought it to Spain from 
Hiſpaniola. Columbus, with thirty or forty of 
his ſailors, went directly to Barcelona, where the 
King then was, to render an account of his voy- 
| age. All the inhabitants, who at that time tripled 
the preſent number, were immediately ſeized with 
the venereal diſeaſe, which raged ſo furiouſly as 
to threaten deſtruCtion to all. The ſmall pox comes 
under the ſame obſervation ; for it has ſwept away 
many more in America, than ever it did in Eu- 
rope. In the 1713, the crew of a Dutch veſſel 
infected the Hottentots with the ſmall pox ; which 
left ſcarce a third of the inhabitants. And the 
ſame fate befel the Laplanders and the Green- 
landers. In all appearance, that diſeaſe, if it 
abate not ſoon of its tranſplanted virulence, will 
extirpate the natives of North America; for they 
know little of inoculation. 

But ſpirituous liquors are a ſtill more effectual 
cauſe of depopulation. The American ſavages, male 
and female, are inordinately fond of ſpirituous li- 
quors ; and ſavages generally abandon themſelves to 
appetite, without the leaſt control from ſhame. The 
noxious effects of intemperance in ſpirits, are too 
well known, from fatal experience among our- 
ſelves : before the uſe of gin was prohibited, the 
populace of London were debilitated by it to a 
degree of loſing, in a great meaſure, the power 
of procreation. Lucky it is for the human ſpe- 
cies, that the invention of ſavages never reached 
the production of gin; for ſpirits, in that early 
period, would have left not one perſon alive, not 
a ſingle Noah to reſtore the race of men: in 
order to accompliſh the plan of Providence, 

creation 
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creation muſt have been renewed oftner than 
once *, 

In the temperate climates of the old world, 
there is great uniformity in the gradual progreſs 
of men from the ſavage ſtate to the higheſt ci. 
vilization : beginning with hunting and fiſhing, ad. 
vancing to flocks and herds, and then to agri- 
culture and commerce. One will be much diſap. 
pointed, if he expect the ſame progreſs in Ame. 
rica. Among the northern tribes, there is no- 
thing that reſembles the ſhepherd-ſtate: they con- 
tinue hunters and fiſhers as originally; becauſe 


there is no cauſe ſo potent as to force them from 


that ſtate to become ſhepherds. So far clear. But 
there is another fact of which we have no ex- 
ample in the old world, that ſeems not ſo eaſily 
explained : theſe people, without paſſing through 
the ſhepherd-ſtate, have advanced to ſome degree 
of agriculture. Before the ſeventeenth century, 
the Iroquois or five nations had villages, and cul- 
tivated Indian corn : the Cherokees have many 
ſmall towns; they raiſe corn in abundance, and 
encloſe their fields: they breed poultry, and have 
orchards of peach- trees. The Chickeſaws and 
Creek Indians live pretty much in the ſame man- 
ner. The Apalachites ſow and reap in common; 
and put up the corn in granaries, to be diſtributed 
among individuals when they want food. The 
Hurons raiſe great quantities of corn, not only 
for their own uſe, but for commerce. Many of 
theſe nations, particularly the Cherokees, have of 
late got horſes, ſwine, and tame cattle ; an im- 


provement borrowed from the Europeans. But 
| | 1 corn 


* Charlevoix fays, that an Indian of Canada will give all he is worth 
for a glaſs of brandy, And he paints thus the effect of drunkenneſs 
upon them, © Even in the ſtreets of Montreal are ſeen the moſt ſhock- 
« ing ſpectacles of ebriety z huſbands, wives, fathers, mothers, brother, 
„ and ſiſters, ſeizing one another by the throat, and tearing one ane. 
ther with their teeth, like ſo many enraged wolves,” 
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corn is of an earlier date: when Sir Richard 
& Greenville took poſſeſſion of Virginia in the reign 
Jof Queen Elizabeth, the natives had corn; and 
Hennepin aſſures us, that the nations bordering 
Jon the Miſſiſippi had corn long before they were 
viſited by any European. Huſbandry, it is true, 
is among thoſe people {till in its infancy ; being 
T left to the women, who ſow, who reap, who ſtore 
up in public granaries, and who diſtribute as 
need requires. The inhabitants of Guiana in 
South America, continue to this day hunters and 
fiſhers. But though they have neither flocks nor 
| herds, they have ſome huſbandry ; for the women 
plant caſſava, yams, and plantains. They make 
a liquor like our ale, termed piworee, which they 
drink with their food. And though they are ex- 
tremely fond of that liquor, their indolence makes 
them often neglect to provide againſt the want of it. 
To a people having a violent propenſity to intempe- 
rance, as all ſavages have, this improvidence is 
a bleſſing ; for otherwiſe they would wallow in 
perpetual drunkenneſs. They are by no means 
ſingular ; for unconcern about futurity is the cha- 
racteriſtic of all ſavages : to forego an immediate 
for a diſtant enjoyment, can only be ſuggeſted 
by cultivated reaſon. When the Canary iſlands 
were firſt viſited by Europeans, which was in the 
fourteenth century, the inhabitants had corn ; for 
which the ground was prepared in the following 
manner. They had a wooden inſtrument not un- 
ike a hoe, with a ſpur or tooth at the end, on 
which was fixed a goat's horn. With this in- 
ſtrument the ground was ſtirred; and if rain 
came not in its proper ſeaſon, water was brought 
by canals from the rivulets. It was the women's 
province to reap the corn: they took only the 
ears; which they threſhed with ſticks, or beat with 
their feet, and then winnowed in their hands.— 
Huſbandry probably will remain in that ſtate a- 
I mong 
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mong American ſavages; for as they are decreaſ. 
ing daily, they can have no difficulty about food, 
The fact however is ſingular, of a people uſing con 
before tame cattle : there muſt be a cauſe, which on 
better acquaintance with that people will probably be 
diſcovered. 

America is full of political wonders. At the 
time of the Spaniſh invaſion, the Mexicans and 
Peruvians had made great advances toward the 
perfection of ſociety; while the northern tribes, 
ſeparated from them by diſtance only, were only 
hunters and fiſhers, and continue ſo to this day. 
To explain the difference, appears difficult. It is 
ſtill more difficult to explain, why the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
were highly poliſhed in the arts of ſociety and go- 
vernment ; conſidering that in the old world, the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone are for the molt 
part little better than ſavages. We are not ſuft- 
ciently acquainted with the natural hiſtory of A- 
merica, nor with that of its people, to attempt an 
explanation of theſe wonders : it is however part 
of our taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſociety among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ; which cannot fail 
to amuſe the reader, as he will find theſe two na- 
tions differing eſſentially from the North-American 
tribes, in every article of manners, government, and 
police. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, the Mex- 
icans were {kilful in agriculture. Maize was their 
chief grain, which by good culture produced great 


plenty, even in the mountainous country of 


Tlaſcalla. They had gardening and botany, 3s 
well as agriculture : a phyſic- garden belonging to 
the Emperor was open to every one for gathering 
medicinal plants. | 
The art of cookery was far advanced among 


that people. Montezuma's table was for ordi- 
nary 
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nary covered with 200 diſhes, many of them 
exquiſitely drefſed in the opinion even of the Spa- 
niards. They uſed falt, which was made with the 
ſun. | 

The women were dextrous at ſpinning ; and 
manufactures of cotton and hair abounded every 
where. 13 

The populouſneſs of Mexico and Peru affords 
irrefragable evidence, that the arts of peace were 
there carried to a great height. The city of 
Mexico contained ' 60,000 families“; and Mon- 
tezuma had thirty vaſſals who could bring into the 
field, each of them, 100,000 fighting men. Tlaſ- 
calla, a neighbouring republic governed by a ſenate, 
was ſo populous as to be almoſt a match for the Em- 
peror of Mexico. 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico and 
houſes of the nobility, were of ſtone, and well 
built. The royal palace had thirty gates opening 
to as many ſtreets. The principal front was of 
jaſper, black, red, and white, well poliſhed. 
Three ſquares, built and adorned like the front, 
led to Montezuma's apartment, having large rooms, 
floors covered with mats of different kinds, walls 
hung with a mixture of cotton-cloth and rabbit- 
furs ; the innermoſt room adorned with hangings 
of feathers, beautified with various figures in live- 
ly colours. In that building, large cielings were 
formed fo artificially without nails, as to make 
the planks fuſtain each other. Water was brought 
into the city of Mexico, from a mountain at a 
league's diſtance. | 

Gold and filver were in ſo high eſteem, that 


veſſels made of theſe metals were permitted to 
none 


* We cannot altogether rely on what is reported of this ancient empire with 
reſpect to numbers, The city of Mexico, though conſiderably enlarged fince 
the Spaniſh conqueſt, doth not at preſent contain more than 60,000 ſouls, in- 
ding 20,0900 Negroes and Mulattoes, 
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none but to the Emperor. Conſidering the va- 
lue put upon gold and ſilver, the want of current 
coin would argue great dulneſs in that nation, if 
inſtances did not daily occur of improvements, 
after being carried to a conſiderable height, 
ſtopping ſhort at the very threſhold of perfecti- 
on. The want of current coin made fairs the more 
neceſſary, which were carried on with the moſt 
perfe& regularity: judges on the ſpot decided 
mercantile differences ; and inferior officers, mak- 
ing conſtant circuits, preſerved peace and order, 
The abundance and variety of the commodities 
brought to market, and the order preſerved by 
ſuch multitudes, amazed the Spaniards ; a ſpeCta- 
cle deſerving admiration, as a teſtimony of the 
grandeur and good government of that extenſive 
empire. 

The fine arts were not unknown in Mexico. 
Their goldſmiths were excellent workmen, parti- 
cularly in moulding gold and filver into the form 
of animals. Their painters made landſcapes and 
other imitations of nature, with feathers ſo art- 
fully mixed as to beſtow both life and colour- 
ing; of which ſort of work, there were inſtances 
no leſs extraordinary for patience than for kill. 
Their drinking-cups were of the fineſt earth ex- 
quiſitely made, differin from each other in colour, 
and even in ſmell. f the ſame materials, they 
made great variety of veſſels both for uſe and 
ornament. 

They were not ignorant either of muſic or of 
poetry ; and one of their capital amuſements was 
ſongs ſet to mulic, relating the atchievements of 
their kings and anceſtors. 

With ſuch a progreſs both in the uſeful and 
fine arts, is it not ſurpriſing, that though they had 
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meaſures they knew nothing of weights? 


As to the art of writing it was no farther ad- 
vanced than the uſing figures compoſed of * 
c 
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ed feathers, by which they made a ſhift to com- 
municate ſome ſimple thoughts ; and in that man- 
ner was Montezuma informed of the Spaniſh in- 
vaſion. | 

There was great ingenuity ſhewn in . 
the calendar: the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days; and into 18 months, containing 20 days 
each, which made 360; the remaining five inter- 
calary days were added at the end of the year, 
for making it correſpond to the courſe of the ſun. 
They religiouſly employed theſe five days upon 
diverſions, being of opinion that they were ap- 
propriated to that end by their anceſtors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of ſtate, 
were capital crimes. Adultery alſo was capital ; 
for female chaſtity was in high eſtimation. At the 
ſame time, conſent was deemed a ſufficient cauſe 
of divorce, the law leaving it to the parties con- 
cerned, who ought to be the beſt judges. In caſe 
of a divorce, the father took care of the male 
children, leaving the female children with the mo- 
ther. But to prevent raſh ſeparations, it was ca- 
pital for them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been ſaid, 
that there was a diſtinction of rank among the 
Mexicans. So ſtrictly was it obſerved, as to be 
diſplayed even in their buildings: the city of Mexi- 
co was divided into two parts, one appropriated 
, | the Emperor and nobility, and one left to ple- 

ans, 

Education of children was an important article 
In the Mexican police. Public ſchools were allot- 
ted for plebeian children ; and colleges well endow- 
ed for the ſons of the nobility, where they con- 
anued till they were fit for buſineſs. The mal- 
ters were conſidered as officers of ſtate : not with- 
out reaſon, as their office was to qualify young 


men for ſerving their king and country. Such of 


the young nobles as made choice of a military life, 
Vol.. II. H were 
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were ſent to the army, and made to ſuffer gre: 
hardſhips before they could be inliſted. They ha 
indeed a powerful motive for perſeverance, ddt 
moſt honourable of all employments being tha 
of a ſoldier. Young women of quality were edu. 
cated with no leſs care, by proper matrons cho. 
ſen with the utmoſt circumſpection. 

As hereditary nobility and an extenſive empire, 
lead both of them to monarchy, the governmen 
of Mexico was monarchical ; and as the progrel 
of monarchy is from being elective to be here 
ditary, Mexico had advanced no farther than t 
be an eleQive monarchy, of which Montezuma wa 
the eleventh king. And it was an example of a 
elective monarchy that approaches the nearelt to 
hereditary ; for the power of election, as well z 
the privilege of being elected, were confined to 
the princes of the blood-royal. As a talent for 
war was chiefly regarded in chuſing a ſucceſſor 
to the throne, the Mexican kings always com- 
manded their own armies. The Emperor-elett, be- 
fore his coronation, was obliged to make ſome 
conquſt, or perform ſome warlike exploit; a cub 
tom that ſupported the military ſpirit, and enlarge 
the kingdom. From every king was expected: 
coronation-oath, to adhere to the religion of | 
anceſtors, to maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the 
empire, and to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were diſtributed amo" 
different boards with great propriety. The ms. 
nagement of the royal patrimony was allotted 0 
one board; appeals from inferior tribunals, to an 
ther; the levying of troops and the providing d 
magazines, to a third: affairs of ſupreme imp 
tance were reſerved to a council of ſtate, he 
commonly in the King's preſence. Theſe boar6s 
all of them, were compoſed of men experienced 
in the arts of war and of peace: the council d 


1 ſtate 
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ſtate was compoſed of thoſe who elected the Em- 
peror. . 


Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mines 
of gold and filver belonged to the Emperor; and 
the duty on ſalt brought in a great revenue. But 
the capital duty was a third of the land-rents, the 
eſtates of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no 
tribute was impoſed, but to ſerve in the army with 
a number of their vaſſals, and to guard the Em- 
peror's perſon. Goods manufactured and ſold were 
ſubjected to a duty; which was not prejudicial to 
their manufaQtures, becauſe there was no rival na- 
tion within reach. | 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremo- 
nies into his court, tending to inſpire veneration 
for his perſon ; an excellent artifice in rude times, 
of however little ſignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility 
were ſo much the tone of the court, that it was 
even thought indecent in the Mexican lords, to 
appear before the King in their richeſt habits. 
Veſſels of gold and filver were appropriated to his 
table, and not permitted even to the princes of 
the blood. The table-cloths and napkins, made 
of the fineſt cotton, with the earthen ware, ne- 
ver made a ſecond appearance at the Emperor's 
table, but were diſtributed among the ſervants. 

In war their offenſive weapons were bows and 
arrows; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones ſharpened 
at the point. They uſed alſo darts and long wood- 
en ſwords, in which were fixed ſharp flints; and 
men of more than ordinary ſtrength fought with 
clubs. They beſide had lingers, who threw ſtones 
with great force and dexterity. Their defenſive 
arms, uſed only by commanders and perſons of 
vUſtintion, were a coat of quilted cotton, a ſort 
of breaſt-plate, and a ſhield of wood or tortoiſe- 
ſhell, adorned with plates of ſuch metal as they 
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6 
could procure. The private men fought naked ; : 
their faces and bodies being deformed with paint, 
in order to ſtrike terror. They had warlike in- c 
ſtruments of muſic, ſuch as ſea-ſhells, flutes made a 
of large canes, and a fort of drum made of the I 
trunk of a tree hollowed. Their battalions con- t 
ſiſted of great numbers crouded together, with. p 
out even the appearance of order. They attack- W 
ed with terrible outcries in order to intimidate d] 
the enemy; a practice prompted by nature, and be 
formerly uſed by many nations. It was not del- W 
piſed even by the Romans; for Cato the elder WI 
was wont to ſay, that he had obtained more vic- Re 


tories by the throats of his ſoldiers, than by their 
ſwords ; and Cæſar applauds his own ſoldiers, above 
thoſe of Pompey, for their warlike ſhouts. Ta. 
gerneſs to engage is vented in loud cries : and the 
effects are excellent: they redouble the ardor of 
thoſe who attack, and ſtrike terror into the 
enemy. 

Their armies were formed with eaſe : the 
princes of the empire with the cacics or gover- 
nors of provinces, were obliged to repair to tlic 
general rendezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like paliſadoes, leaving no in- 
tervals but what were barely ſufficient for dil 
charging their arrows upon the enemy. 

Military orders were inſtituted, with peculiar ha- 
bits as marks of diſtinction and honour ; and each 
cavalier bore the device of his order, painted upon 
his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma founded a 
new order of knighthood, into which princes only 
were admitted, or nobles deſcended from the roy 
al ſtock ; and as a token of its ſuperiority, he be- 
came one of its members. The knights of that 
order had part of their hair bound with a red rib- 
bon, to which a taſſel was fixed hanging down 


to the ſhoulder. Every new exploit was honowr 
e 
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ed with an additional taſſel; which made the 
knights with ardor embrace every opportunity to 
ſignalize themſelves. As nothing can be better 
contrived than ſuch a regulation for ſupporting 
a military ſpirit, the Mexicans would have been 
invincible had they underſtood the order of bat- 
tle : for want of which that potent empire fell a 


who aſcribe that event to the fire-arms of the 
Spaniards, and to their horſes. Theſe could not 
be more terrible to the Mexicans, than elephants 
were at firſt to the Romans: but familiarity 


r with theſe unwieldy animals, reſtored to the 
. Romans their wonted courage; and the Mexi- 
ir cans probably would have behaved like the Ro- 
* mans, had they equalled the Romans in the art 
3. of war. 

be When that illuſtrious people, by their own ge- 
of nius without borrowing from others, had made 
be ſuch proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as 


of war; is it not ſtrange, that with reſpect to re- 
he ligion they were no better than ſavages? They 
er- not only practiſed human ſacrifices, but dreſſed and 
he eat the fleſh of thoſe that were ſacrificed. 
Their great temple was contrived to raiſe horror : 


es upon the walls were crouded the figures of noxi- 
. ous ſerpents : the heads of perſons ſacrificed were 
dl. tuck up in different places, and carefully renewed 


when waſted by time. There were eight temples 
in the city, nearly of the ſame architecture; 2000 
of a ſmaller ſize, dedicated to different idols; ſcarce 
a ſtreet without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity 
that had not an altar, to which the diſtreſſed 
might have recourſe for a remedy. Unparallel- 
ed ignorance and ſtupidity, obliged every Empe- 
tor at his coronation to ſwear, that there ſhould 
de no unſeaſonable rains, no overflowing of ri- 
ers, no fields affected with ſterility, nor any 

2 man 


prey to a handful of ſtrangers. I differ from thoſe 
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man hurt with the bad influences of the fun. In 
ſhort, it was a flaviſh religion, built upon fear, 
not love. At the ſame time, they believed the 
immortality of the ſoul, and rewards and puniſh. 
ments in a future ſtate ; which made them bury 
with their dead quantities of gold and ſilver for 
defraying the expence of their journey; and alf 
made them' put to death ſome of their ſervants 
to attend them. Women ſometimes, aQtuated 
with the ſame belief, were authors of their own 
death, in order to accompany their huſbands. 
The author we chiefly rely on for an account 
of Peru is Garcilaſſo de la Vega: though he 
may be juſtly ſuſpected of partiality ; for, be- 
ing of the Inca race, he beſtows on the Peru- 
vian government, improvements of later times.— 
The articles that appear the leaſt ſuſpicious are 
what follow. | 
The principle of the Peruvian conſtitution ſeems 
to have been an Agrarian law of the ſtriQeit 
kind. 'To the ſovereign was firſt allotted a large 
proportion of land, for defraying the expences of 
government; and the remainder was divided 2. 
mong his ſubjects, in proportion to the number 
of each family. Theſe portions were not aliens 
ble: the ſovereign was held proprietor of the 
whole, as in the feudal ſyſtem ; and from time to 
time the diſtribution was varied according to the 
circumſtances of families. This Agrarian law con- 
tributed undoubtedly to the populouſneſs of the king: 
ISS. 
It is a ſure ſign of improved agriculture, that 
aqueducts were made by the Peruvians for wa- 
tering their land. Their plough was of wood, 3 
yard long, flat before, round behind, and pointed 
at the end for piercing the ground. Agriculture 
ſeems to have been carried on by united labour: 
lands appropriated for maintaining the poor 7 
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firſt plonghes.; next the portion allotted to ſol- 


diers performing duty in the field; then eve- 


ry man ſeparately ploughed his own field ; after 
which he aſſiſted his neighbour : they proceeded 
to the portion of the curaca or lord ; and laſtly 
to the King's portion. In the month of March 
they reaped their maize, and celebrated the harveſt 
with joy and feaſting. 

There being no artiſt nor manufacturer by 
profeſſion, individuals were taught to do every 
thing for themſelves. Every one knew how to 
plough and manure the land: every one was a car- 
penter, a maſon, a ſhoemaker, a weaver, &c. ; 
and the women were the moſt ingenious and di- 
ligent of all. Blas Valera mentions a law, na- 
med the law of brotherhood, which, without the 
proſpect of reward, obliged them to be mutually 
aiding and aſſiſting in ploughing, ſowing and reap- 
ing, in building their houſes, and in every#ſort of 
occupation. | | | 

As the art was unknown of melting down me- 
tals by means of bellows, long copper pipes were 
contrived, contracted at the end next the fire, 
that the breath might act the more forcibly on 
it; and they uſed ten or twelve of theſe pipes 
together, when they wanted a very hot fire, Hav- 
ng no iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of 
copper ; they had neither ſaw nor augre, nor any 
inſtrument that requires iron : ignorant of the uſe 
of nails, they tied their timber with cords of hemp. 
The tool they had for cutting ſtone, was a ſharp 
flint; and with that tool they ſhaped the ſtone by 
continual rubbing, more than by cutting. Hav- 
Ing no engines 2 raiſing ſtones, they did all by 
lirength of arm. Theſe defects notwithſtanding, 
they erected great edifices; witneſs the fortreſs of 
Cuſco, a ſtupendous fabric. It paſſes all under- 
landing, by what means the ſtones, or rather 
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great rocks, employed in that e were 
brought from the quarry. One of theſe ſtones, 
meaſured by Acoſta, was thirty feet in length, eigh. 
teen in breadth, and fix in thickneſs. 

. Having neither ſciſſars nor needles of metal, they 
uſed a certain long thorn for a needle, The mir. 
rors uſed by ladies of quality were of burniſhed 
copper: but ſuch implements of dreſs were reckon. 
ed too effeminate for men. 

With reſpe& to muſic, they had an inſtrument of 
hollow canes glewed together, the notes of which 
were like thoſe of a organ. They had love-ſongs 
accompanied with a pipe; and war-ſongs, which 
were their feſtival entertainment. They compoſed 
and ated comedies and tragedies. The art of 
writing was unknown : but filken threads, with 
knots caſt upon them of divers colours, enabled 
them ip keep exact accounts, and to ſum them 
up with a readineſs that would have rivalled an 
expert European arithmetician. They had alſo 
1 to as much geometry as to meaſure their 

elds. 

In war their offenſive arms were the bow and ar- 
row, lance, dart, club, and bill. Their defenfire 
arms, were the helmet and target. The army was 
promecd from the King's ſtores, and no burden was 
aid on the people. | | 
In philoſophy, they had made no progreſs. An 
eclipſe of the moon was attributed to her being 
ſick; and they fancied the milky way to be a eve 
giving ſuck to a lamb. With regard to the ſet- 
ting ſun, they ſaid, that he was a good ſwimmer, 
and that he pierced through the waves, to riſe next 
morning in the eaſt. But ſuch ignorance is not 
wonderful; for no branch of ſcience can make a 
progreſs without writing. 3 
The people were divided into ſmall bodies of 


ten families each: every diviſion had a * 
on — 
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and a regiſter was kept of the whole; a branch 
of public police, that very much reſembles the Eng- 
liſh decennaries. 

They made but two meals, one between eight 
and nine in the morning the other before ſunſet. 
Idleneſs was puniſhed with infamy : even children 
were employed according to their capacity, Pub- 
lic viſitors or monitors were appointed, having ac- 
ceſs to every houſe, for inſpecting the manners 
of the inhabitants ; who were rewarded or puniſh- 
ed according to their behaviour. Moderation and 
induſtry were ſo effectually enforced by this arti- 
cle of police, that few were reduced to indigence ; 
and theſe got their food and cloathing out of the 
King's ſtores. 

With reſpe& to their laws and cuſtoms, children 
were bound to ſerve their parents until the age 
of twenty-five; and marriage contracted before 
that time, without conſent of parents, was null. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and perſons were con- 
hned to marry within their own tribe. The tra- 
dition, that the Inca family were children of the 
ſun, introduced inceſt among them; for it was a 
matter of religion to preſerve their divine blood 
pure, without mixture. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, 
upon which every other article of their religion 
depended, that the Inca family were children of their 
great god the ſun, and ſent by him to ſpread his 
worſhip and his laws among them. Nothing could 
have a greater influence upon an ignorant and cre- 
dulous people, than ſuch a doctrine. The ſancti- 
ty of the Inca family was ſo deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the Peruvians, that no perſon of that fa- 
mily was thought capable of committing a crime. 
Such blind veneration for a family, makes it pro- 
bable, that the government of Peru under the 
Incas had not ſubſiſted many years ; for a govern- 
ment founded upon deceit and ſuperſtition, can- 
not 
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not long ſubſiſt in vigour. However that be, ſuch 
belief of the origin of the Incas, is evidence of 
great virtue and moderation in that family ; for 
any groſs act of tyranny or injuſtice, would have 
opened the eyes of the people to ſee their error, 
Moderation in the ſovereign and obedience with- 
out reſerve in the ſubjects, cannot fail to produce 
a- government mild and gentle ; which was veri- 
fied in that of Peru; ſo mild and pentle, that 
to manure and cultivate the lands of the Inca 
and to lay up the produce in ſtorehouſes, were the 
only burdens impoſed upon the people, if it was 
not ſometimes to make cloaths and weapons for 
the army. At the ſame time, their kings were fo 


revered, that theſe articles of labour were perform- 


ed with affection and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with re- 
gard to puniſhments. Indeed very few crimes 
were committed, being conſidered as a ſort of re- 
bellion againſt their great god the ſun. The only 
crime that ſeems to have been puniſhed with ſe- 
verity, is the marauding of ſoldiers ; for death was 
inflicted, however inconſiderable the damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have been the 
moſt perfect union between law and religion; which 
could not fail to produce obedience, order, and 
tranquility, among that people, though extremely 
numerous. The Inca family was famed for mo- 
deration: they made conqueſts in order to civi- 
lize their neighbours; and as they ſeldom if ever 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of morality, no other art 
was neceſlary to preſerve the government entire, but 
to keep the people ignorant of the true religion. 
They had virgins dedicated to the ſun, who, like 
the veſtal virgins in Rome, were under a vow of 
perpetual chaſtity. 

This ſubje& ſhall be concluded with ſome flight 
obſervations on the two governments I have been 


deſcribing. Comparing them together, the Mexi- 
can 
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can government ſeems to have been ſupported by 
arms; that of Peru by religion. 5 | 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abſo- 
jute: thoſe of Mexico elective. In cantradiction 
however to political principles, the government of 
Peru was by far the milder. It is mentioned above, 
that the electors of the Mexican kings were he- 
reditary princes; and the ſame electors compoſed 
the great council of ſtate. Monteſquieu therefore 
has been miſinformed when he terms this a deſ- 
potic monarchy (a): a monarchy can never be 
deſpotic, when the ſovereign is limited by a great 
council, the members of which are independent 
of him. As littie reaſon has he to term Peru 
deſpotic. An. abſolute monarchy it was, but the 
fartheſt in the world from being deſpotic: on the 
contrary, we find not in hiſtory any government 
ſo well contrived for the good of the people. An 
Agrarian law, firmly rooted, was a firm bar againſt 
ſuch inequality of rank and riches, as lead to luxu- 
ry and diſſolution of manners: a commonwealth 
is naturally the reſult of ſuch a conſtitution ; but 
in Peru it was prevented by a theocratical govern- 
ment under a family ſent from heaven to make 
them happy. This wild opinion, ſupported by ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, proved an effectual bar 
againſt tyranny in the monarch ; a moſt exem- 
plary conduct on his part being neceſſary for ſup- 
porting the opinion of his divinity. Upon the 
whole, comprehending king and ſubject, there per- 
haps never exiſted more virtue in any other go- 
vernment, whether monarchical or republican. 

In Peru there are traces of ſome diſtinction of 
ranks, ariſing probably from office merely, which, 
as in France, was a bulwark to the monarch 
againſt the peaſants. The great ſuperiority of the 

IR | Peruvian 


(a) L'Eſprit des loix, liv, 17, ch. 2, 
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Peruvian Incas, as demi-gods, did not admit a he- 
reditary nobility. | 


With reſpe& to the progreſs of arts and ma. 


nufactures, the two nations differed widely: in 
Mexico, arts and manufactures were carried to a 
ſurpriſing height, conſidering the tools they had 
to work with: in Peru, they had made no pro- 
greſs ; every man, as among mere ſavages, pro- 
viding the neceſſaries of life for himſelf. As the 
world goes at preſent, our multiplied wants re- 
quire ſuch numbers, that not above one of a hun- 
dred can be ſpared for war. In ancient times, 
when theſe wants were few and not much en- 
larged beyond nature, it is computed that an eighth 
part could be ſpared for war: and hence the nu- 
merous armies we read of in the hiſtory of an- 
cient nations. The Peruvians had it in their 
power to go {till farther : it was poſſible to arm 
the whole males capable of ſervice: leaving the 
women to ſupply the few neceſſaries that might 
be wanted during a ſhort campaign ; and accord- 
ingly we find that the Incas were great conquerors. 

The religion of the Peruvians, conſidered in a 
political light, was excellent. The veneration they 
paid their ſovereign upon a falſe religious prin- 
ciple, was their only ſuperſtition ; and that ſuper- 
ſtition contributed greatly to improve their morals 
and their manners: on the other hand, the reli- 
gion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a country 
deſtitute of iron, where arts ſeem to have been 
carried higher than in Mexico: and, bating 
their religion, there never was a country deſtitute 
of writing, where government ſeems to have been 


more perfect. I except not the government of 


Peru, which, not being founded on political prin- 
ciples, but on ſuperſtition, might be more mild, 
but was far from being ſo ſolidly founded. 
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Mo RAL ITT, theology, and the art of reaſon- 
ing, are three great branches of a learned education ; 
and juſtly held to be ſo, being our only ſure guides 
in paſſing through the intricate paths of life. They are 
indeed not ſo eſſential to thoſe termed men of the 
world : the moſt profound philoſopher makes but an in- 
pid figure in faſhionable company; would be ſomewhat 
ridiculous at a court-ball; and an abſolute abſurdity 
among the gameſters at Arthur's, or jockeys at New- 
market. But, theſe cogent objections notwithſtanding, 
I venture to pronounce ſuch ſtudies to be not altogether 
unſuitable to a gentleman. Man is à creature full 
ef curiofity ; and to gratify that appetite, many roam 
through the world, ſubmitting to heat and cold, nay 
to hunger and thir/t, without a ſigh. Could indeed 


that troubleſome gueſt be expelled, we might hug our- 
ſelves 
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elves in ignorance; and, like true men of the world, 
undervalue knowledge that cannot procure money, nor 
a new ſenſual pleaſure. But alas! the expulſion i! 
not in the power of every one; and thoſe who mu 
give vent to their curigſity, will naturally employ it 
upon ſtudies that make them good members of ſociety, and 
endear them to every perſon of virtue. 

And were we even men of the world in ſuch perfec- 
tion, as to regard nothing but our own intereſt ; yet 
does not ignorance lay us open to the crafty and de- 
fegning ® and does not the art of reaſoning guard many 
an honeſt man from being miſled by ſubtile ſophiſms * 
With reſpect to right and wrong, not even paſſion is 
more dangerous than error. And as to religion, better 
it were to ſettle in a conviction that there is no God, 
than to be ina ſtate of wavering and fluctuation; ſome. 
times indulging every looſe defire, as if we were not ac- 
countable beings ; and ſometimes yielding to ſuperſtitious 
fears, as if there were no god but the devil. To a well- 
diſpoſed mind, the exiſtence of a ſupreme benevolent Dei- 
ty, appears highly probable : and if by the ſtudy of the- 
ology that probability be improved into a certainty, 1h! 
conviction of a ſupreme Deity who rules with equity and 
mildneſs, will be a ſource of conſtant. enjoyment, which 
1 boldly ſet above the titillating pleaſures of external 
ſenſe. Poſſibly there may be leſs preſent amuſement in 
abſtract ſtudies, than in news-papers, in party-pam- 
phlets, or in Hoyle upon Whiſt : but let us for a mo— 
ment anticipate futurity, and imagine that we are 
reviewing paſt tranſactions, how pleaſant the re. 
troſpect of thoſe who have maintained the dignity 
their nature, and employed their talents to the beſt pur 
poſes . 

abet, opinions that have influence on practice, 
will be regretted by every perſon of a ſound heart ; and 
as erroneous opinions are commonly the reſult of imperfect 
education, Twould gladly hope, that a remedy is not al. 
together out of reach. At the revival of arts and 


ſciences, the learned languages were our ſole ſtudy, 0 
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cauſe in them were locked up all the treaſures of uſeful 
3 This ſtudy * long ago rt 47 —— 
chief object of education; and yet the original plan is 
handed down to us with very little variation. Wiſhing 
to contribute to a more perfect ſyſtem of education, I pre- 
ſent to the public the following ſketches. The books that 
have been publiſhed on morality, theology, and the art 
of reaſoning, are not eminent either for ſimplicity, or for 
perſpicuity. To introduce theſe into the ſubjects menti- 
oned, is my aim ; with what Haare. is with deference 
ſubmitted to the judgement of others. The hiſtorical 
part, hitherto much neglected, is neceſſary as a branch 
of my general plan; and I am hopeful, that, beſide in- 
ſtruction, it will contribute to recreation, which, in ab- 
tract ſtudies, is no leſs neceſſary than pleaſant. 
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Principles of Reaſon. 


E VERY affirmation, whatever be the ſubject, is 
termed a propgſition. 

Truth and error are qualities of propoſitions. 
A propoſition that ſays a thing is what it is in reali- 
ty, is termed a true propoſition. A propoſition that 
ſays a thing is what it is not in reality, is termed 
an erroneous propoſition. 

Truth is ſo eſſential in conducting affairs, that 
man would be a disjointed being were it not a- 
greeable to him. Truth accordingly is agreeable 
to every human being, and falſchood or error diſ- 
agreeable. The purſuit of truth is no leſs plea- 
fant than the purſuit of any other good “. 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and diſa- 
greeable in objects is derived from the ſenſe of 
beauty, handled in Elements of Criticiſm. Our 
knowledge of right and wrong in actions, 1 

rive 


* It has been wiſely obſerved, that truth is the ſame to the underſtanding 
that muſic is to the ear, or beauty to the eye, 
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N ived from the moral ſenſe, to be handled in 
Whe ſketch immediately following. Our know- 
W-dge of truth and error is derived from various 
Wources. | 

Our external ſenſes are one ſource of know- 
edge: they lay open to us external ſubjects, their 
Wualitics, their actions, with events produced by 
Wheſe actions. The internal ſenſes are another 
ource of knowledge : they lay open to us things 
Pafling in the mind; thinking, for example, de- 
berating, inclining, reſolving, willing, conſenting, 
and other acts; and they alſo lay open to us our 
emotions and paſſions. There is a ſenſe by which 
re perceive the truth of many propoſitions ; ſuch 
as, That every thing which begins to exiſt muſt 
have a cauſe ; That every effect adapted to ſome 
nd or purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning cauſe ; 
nd, That every effect adapted to a good end or 
purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning and benevo- 
lent cauſe. A multitude of axioms in every 
cience, particularly in mathematics, are equally 
perceived to be true. By a peculiar ſenſe, of 
which afterward, we know that there is a Deity. 
There is a ſenſe by which we know that the ex- 
ternal ſigns of paſſion are the ſame in all men; 
that animals of the ſame external appearance are 
of the ſame ſpecies ; and that animals of the ſame 
Ipecies, have the ſame properties (a). There is a 
lenſe that dives into futurity : we know that the 
lun will riſe to-morrow ; that the earth will per- 
Om its wonted courſe round the ſun ; that win- 
ter and ſummer will follow each other in ſuc- 
ceſſion; that a ſtone dropt from the hand will fall 
4 the ground ; and a thouſand other ſuch propo- 
tions, 


Vol. II. 1 There 


(a) Preliminary Diſcourſe. 
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There are many propoſitions, the truth of whig 
is not ſo apparent: a proceſs of reaſoning is ne 
ceſſary, of which afterward. 

Human teſtimony is another ſource of knoy. 
ledge. So framed we are by nature, as to rely 
human teſtimony; by which we are informed d 
beings, attributes, and events, that never came up 
der any of our ſenſes. 

The knowledge that is derived from the ſource 
mentioned, is of different kinds. In ſome caſa 
our knowledge includes abſolute certainty, and 
produces the higheſt degree of conviction: in o. 
ther caſes, probability comes in place of certaint, 
and the conviction is inferior in degree. Knoy- 
ledge of the latter kind is diſtinguiſhed into belid, 
which concerns facts; and opinion, which co 
cerns relations, and other things that fall 10 
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under the denomination of facts. In contradi- l 
tinction to opinion and belief, that ſort of know r 
ledge which includes abſolute certainty and pt P 
duces the higheſt degree of conviction, retains u © 
proper name. To explain what is here ſaid, I- 
ter into particulars. 4 
Ihe ſenſe of ſeeing, with very few exceptions, Bi 
affords knowledge properly ſo termed: it is na i P 
in our power to doubt of the exiſtence of a pet 
Jon we fee, touch and converſe with. When ® 
ſuch is our conſtitution, it is a vain attempt to ca re 
in queſtion the authority of our ſenſe of ſceing, . © 
as ſome writers pretend to do. No one cet al 
called in queſtion the exiſtence of internal act. le 
ons and - paſſions, laid open to us by internal ſenſe; I of 
and there is as little ground for doubting of wit 
we ſee. The ſenſe of ſecing, it is true, is 00 0 
always correct: through different mediums tht by 
ſame object is ſeen — to a jaundic'd ee i mw 
une 


every thing appears yellow; and to one intos" 


cated with liquor, two candles ſometimes apP** Bi tr, 


four. But we are never left without a remech car 
» | 
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in ſuch, a caſe: it is the province of the reaſon- 
ing faculty, to correct every error of that kind. 
An object of fight, recalled to mind by the pow- 
er of memory, is termed an idea or ſecondary 
perception. An original perception, as ſaid above, 
affords knowledge in its proper ſenſe; but a ſe- 
condary perception affords belief only. And Na- 
ture in this, as in all other inſtances, is faithful 
to truth; for it is evident, that we cannot be ſo 
certain of the exiſtence of an object in its abſence, 
u when preſent. | 102 dt 
With reſpect to many abſtract propoſitions, of 
which inſtances are above given, we have an abſo- 
lute certainty and conviction of their truth, derived 
to us from various ſenſes. We can, for example, 
entertain as little doubt that every thing which begins 
to exiſt muſt have a cauſe, as that the ſun is in the fir- 
mament ; and as little doubt that he will riſe to- mor- 
row, as that he is now ſet. There are many other 
propoſitions; the truth of which is probable only, not 
abſolutely certain; as, for example, that winter 
will be cold and ſummer warm. That natural o- 
perations are performed in the ſimpleſt manner, 
is an axiom of natural philoſophy : it may be 
probable, but is far from being certain“. | 
In, every one of the inſtances given, conviction 
ariſes from a fingle act of perception: for which 
reaſon, knowledge acquired by means of that per- 
ception, not only knowledge in its proper ſenſe, but 
alſo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive know- 
ledge. . But there are many things; the knowledge 
of which is not obtained with ſo much facility.— 
I 2 Pro- 
* T have given this propoſition a place, becauſe it is aſſumed as an axiom 
by all writers on natural philoſophy. And yet there appears ſome room for 
doubting, whether our conviction of it do not proceed from a bias in our 
nature, rather than from an original ſenſe, Our taſte for ſimplicity, which 
undoubtedly is natural, renders fimple operations more agreeable than what 
ae complex, and conſequently makes them appear more natural, It de- 
ſerves a moſt ſerious diſcuſſon, whether the operations of nature be always 


carried on with the greateſt ſimplicity, or whether we be not miſled by our 
ſte for fimplicity to be of that opinion, 


- 
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- Propoſitions for the moſt part require a proceſs or 
operation in the mind, termed reaſoning ; leading 
by certain intermediate ſteps, to the propoſition 
that is to be demonſtrated or made evident; 
which, in oppoſition to intuitive knowledge, iz 
termed diſcurſive knowledge. This proceſs or ope- 
ration muſt be explained, in order to underſtand 
the nature of reaſoning. And as reaſoning iz 
moſtly employed in diſcovering relations, I hal 
draw my examples from them. Every propoſii- 
on concerning relations, is an affirmation of a cer- 
tain relation between two ſubjects. If the relat. 
on affirmed appear not intuitively, we mul 
ſearch- for a third ſubject, intuitively connettel 
with each of the others by the relation affirm. 
ed: and if ſuch a ſubject be found, the propoſition | 
demonſtrated ; for it is intuitively certain, that two 
ſubjects connected with a third by any particular 
relation, muſt be connected together by the fame 
relation. The longeſt chain of reaſoning may be 
linked together in this manner. Running oret 
ſuch a chain, every one of the ſubjects mult 2 
pear intuitively to be connected with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that immediately ſub- 
ſequent, by the relation affirmed in the propol- 
tion; and from the whole united, the propol! 
tion, as 'above-mentioned, muſt appear intuitive 
ly certain. The laſt ſtep of the proceſs is term. 
ed à conclufion, being the laſt or concluding pe 
ception. | 
No other «reaſoning affords ſo clear a notion d 
the foregoing proceſs, as that which is mathent 
tical. Equality is the only mathematical relation; 
and compariſon therefore is the only means 0) 
which mathematical propoſitions are aſcertain 
Io that ſcience belong a number of intuitive pte. 
poſitions, termed axioms, which are all founded ® 
equality. For example: Divide two equal * 
| wg on ec 
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each of them, into a thouſand equal parts, a ſin- 
gle part of the one line muſt be equal to a ſin- 
gle part of the other. Second: Take ten of 


theſe parts from the one line, and as many from 


the other, and the remaining parts muſt be equal; 
which is more ſhortly expreſſed thus: From two 
equal lines take equal parts, and the remainders 
will be equal; or add equal parts, and the ſums 
will be equal. Third: If two things be, in the 
ſame reſpect, equal to a third, the one is equal 
to the other in the ſame reſpect. I proceed to 
ſhow the uſe of theſe axioms. Two things may 


be equal without being intuitively ſo ; which is 
the caſe of. the equality between the three angles 


of -a triangle and two right angles. To demon- 
ſtrate that truth, it is neceſſary to ſearch for ſome 
other angles that. intuitively are equal to both. If 
this property cannot be diſcovered in any one ſet 
of angles, we muſt go more leiſurely to work, and 


try to find angles that are equal to the three an- 


gles of a triangle. . Theſe being diſcovered, : we 


next try to find other angles equal to the angles 


now diſcovered; and ſo an in the compariſon, till 
at laſt-we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal not only 
to thoſe introduced, but alſo to two right angles. 
We thus connect the two parts of the original propo- 
ſition, by a number of intermediate equalities ; and 
by that means perceive, that theſe twa parts are 
equal among themſelves ; it being an intuitive pro- 
polition, as mentioned above, That two things are 
equal, each of which, in the ſame reſpect, is equal 
to a third, 

I proceed to a different example, which con- 
cerns the relation between cauſe and effect. The 
propoſition to be demonſtrated is, © That there 
* Exiſts a good and intelligent Being, who is the 
* cauſe of all the wiſe and benevolent effects that 
are produced in the government of this world.” 
That there are ſuch effects, is in the preſent ex- 

ample 
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ample the fundamental propoſition; which is taken 


for granted, becauſe it is verified by experience. 
In order to diſcover tlie cauſe of theſe effects, 1 
begin with an intuitive propoſition mentioned 
above, That every effect adapted to a good end 
C or purpoſe; proceeds from ardeſigning and be- 


tc nevolent cauſe.” The next ſtep is to examine 


whether man can be the cauſe: he is provided 
indeed with ſome: ſhare of wiſdom and benevo- 
lence; but the effects mentioned are far above his 
power, and no leſs above his wiſdom. Neither 
can this earth be the cauſe, nor the ſun, the moon, 
the ſtars; for, far from being wiſe! and benevo- 


lent, they are not even ſenfible; © If theſe be ex- 


cluded; we are undvoidably. led to an inviſible be- 
ing, endowed with boundleſs power, goodneſs, and 
intelligence; and that inviſible being is termed 

Reaſoning requires two mental powers, namely, 
the power of invention, and the power of perceiy- 
ing relations. By the former are diſcovered in- 
termediate propoſitions, equally related to the fun- 
damental propoſition and to the concluſion: by the 
latter we perceive, that the different links which 
compoſe the chain of reaſoning, are all connected 
together by the ſame relation. N 

We can reaſon about matters of opinion and be- 
lief, as well as about matters of knowledge pro. 
perly ſo termed. Hence reaſoning is diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds; demonſtrative, and probable. De- 
monſtrative reaſoning is alſo of two kinds: in the 
firſt, the concluſion is drawn from the nature and 
inherent properties of the ſubject: in the other, 
the concluſion is drawn from ſome principle, of 
which we are certain by intuition. With reſpect 


to the firſt, we have no ſach knowledge of the 


nature or inherent: properties of any being, ma 
terial or immaterial, as to draw concluſions from 


it with certainty. I except not even figure con. 
7 T* Y ſidered 
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ſdered as a quality of matter, though it is the 
object of mathematical reaſoning. As we have 
no ſtandard for determining with preciſion the 
figure of any portion of matter, we cannot with 
preciſion reaſon upon it: what appears to us a 
ſtraight line may be a curve, and what appears: 
a rectilinear angle may be curvilinear. How then 
comes mathematical reaſoning to be demonſtrative? 
This queſtion may appear at firſt ſight puzz- 
is ing; and I know not that it has any where been 
aaa explained. Perhaps what follows may 
n, de ſatisfactory. 
ö The ſubjects of arithmetical reaſoning are num- 
K. bers, The ſubjects of mathematical reaſoning are 
e- figures. But what figures? Not ſuch as I ſce; 


id but ſuch as I form an idea of, abſtracting from 
d every imperfection. I explain myſelf. . There is 
a power in man to form images of things that 
y, ever exiſted; a golden mountain, for example, 
v. or a river running upward. This power operates 
n- upon figures: there is. perhaps no figure exiſting 
n- he fides of which are ſtraight lines; but it is eaſy 
he to form an idea of a line that has no waving or 
ch crookedneſs, and it is eaſy to form an idea of a 
ed igure - bounded by. ſuch lines. Such ideal figures 
we the ſubjects of mathematical reaſoning ,; and 
e- Wh icſe being perfectly clear and diſtinQ, are pro- 
ro- ber ſubjects; for demonſtrative reaſoning of the firſt 
cd bind. Mathematical reaſoning however is not mere- 
)- Ja mental entertainment: it is of real uſe in 
the life, by directing us. to operate upon matter. There 
nd Wl Polibly may not be found any where a perfect 
cr, {MW Sode, to anſwer the idea we form of that figure: 
of but a globe may be made ſo near perfection, as 
ect o have nearly the properties of a perfect globe. | 
the ln a word, though ideas are, . properly ſpeaking, 1 
m- dde ſubject of mathematical evidence; yet the end 4 
om nd purpoſe of that evidence is, to direct us with ö 
on- <pc& to figures as they really exiſt; and the 1 
red 2 nearer | | 


% 
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nearer any real figure approaches to its ideal per. 
fection, with the greater accuracy will the ma. 
thematical truth be applicable. 

The component parts of figures, viz. lines and 
angles, are extremely ſimple, requiring no defi 
nition. Place before a child a crooked line, and 
one that has no appearance of being crooked : call 
the former a crooked line, the latter a /ftraight line; 
and the child will uſe theſe terms familiarly, with- 
out hazard of a miſtake. Draw a perpendicular 
upon paper: let the child advert, that the up- 
ward line leans neither to the right nor to the let, 
and for that reaſon is termed a perpendicular : the 
child will apply that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houſe, or to any other perpen- 
dicular. In the ſame. manner, place before the 
child two lines diverging from each other, and 
two that have no appearance of diverging : cal 
the latter parallel lines, and the child will have no 
difficulty of applying the ſame term to the ſides 
of a door or of a window. Yet ſo accuſtomed 
are we to definitions, that even theſe ſimple ideas 
are not ſuffered to eſcape. A ſtraight line, for 
example, is defined to be the ſhorteſt that can be 
drawn between two given points. ls it ſo, that even 
a man, not to talk of a child, can have no idea 
of a ſtraight line till he be told that the ſhort- 
eſt line between two points is a ſtraight line! 
How many talk familiarly of a ſtraight line who 
never happened to think of that fact, which is an 
inference only, not a definition. If J had not be- 
forchand an idea of a ſtraight line, I ſhould ne- 
ver be able to find out, that it is the ſhorteſt that 
can be drawn between two points. D'Alembert 
ſtrains hard, but without ſucceſs, for a definition 
of a ſtraight line, and of the others mentioned: 


It is difficult to avoid ſmiling at his definition of 


parallel lines. Draw, ſays he, a ſtraight line: 


erect upon it two perpendiculars of the ſame nu 
| u 
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upon their two extremities draw another ſtraight. 
line; and that line is faid to be parallel to the 
firſt mentioned ; as if, to underſtand what is meant 
by the expreſſion two parallel lines, we mult firſt 
underſtand what is meant by a ſtraight line, by a per- 
pendicular, and by two lines equal in length. A 
very flight reflection upon the operations of his 
own mind, would have taught this author, that he 
could form the idea of parallel lines without run- 
ning —_— ſo many intermediate ſteps : fight 
alone is ſufficient to explain the term to a boy, 
and even to a girl. At any rate, where is the 
neceſſity of introducing the line laſt mentioned? If 
the idea of parallels cannot be obtained from the 
two perpendiculars alone, the additional line drawn 
through their extremities will certainly not make 
it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their nature com- 
plex, are capable of being defined ; and from the 
toregoing ſimple ideas, it is eaſy to define every 
one of them. For example, a circle is a figure 
having a point within it, named the centre, through 
which all the ſtraight lines that can be drawn, and 
extended to the circumference, are equal; a'fſur- 
face bounded by four equal ſtraight lines, and having 
tour right angles, is termed a ſquare; and a cube 
is a ſolid, of which all the ſix ſurfaces are ſquares. 

In the inveſtigation of mathematical truths, we 
aſſiſt the imagination, by drawing figures upon 
paper that reſemble our ideas. There is no neceſ- 
lity for a perfect reſemblance : a black ſpot, which 
n reality is a ſmall round ſurface, ſerves to re- 
preſent a mathematical point ; and a black line, 
which in reality is a long narrow ſurface, ſerves 
to repreſent a mathematical line. When we rea- 
ſon about the figures compoſed of ſuch lines, it 
is ſufficient that theſe figures have ſome appear- 
ance of regularity : leſs or more is of no import- 
ace; becauſe our reaſoning is not founded upon 
. them, 
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them, but upon our ideas. Thus, to demonſtrate 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, a triangle is drawn upon paper, 
in order to keep the mind ſteady to its object. 
After tracing the ſteps that lead to the conclu- 
ſion, we are ſatisfied that the propoſition is true; 
being conſcious that the reaſoning is built upon 
the ideal figure, not upon that which is drawn upon 
the paper. And being alſo conſcious, that the 
enquiry is carried on independent of any parti. 
cplar length of the ſides; we are ſatisfied of the 
univerſality of the propoſition, and of its being 
applicable to all triangles whatever. 


Numbers conſidered by themſelves, abſtracted- 


ly from things, make the ſubje& of arithmetic. 
And with reſpect both to mathematical and arith- 
metica] reaſonings, which frequently conſiſt of many 
. ſteps; the proceſs is ſhortened by the invention of 
ſigns, which, by a ſingle daſh of the pen, ex- 
preſs clearly what would require many words. By 
that means, a very long chain of ' reaſoning is ex- 
preſſed by a. few ſymbols ; a method that con- 


tributes greatly to readineſs; of - comprehenſion, If 


in ſuch reaſonings words were neceſſary, the mind, 
embarraſſed with their multitude, would have great 
difficulty to follow any long chain of reaſoning. A 
line drawn upon paper repreſents an ideal line, 
and a few ſimple characters repreſent the abſtract 
ideas of number. 

Arithmetical reaſoning, like mathematical, de- 
pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which 
can be aſcertained with the greateſt certainty among 
many ideas. Hence, reaſonings upon ſuch ideas 
afford the higheſt degree of conviction. I do not 
ſay, however, that this is always the caſe; for a 
man who is conſcious of his own fallibility, 15 
ſeldom without ſome degree of diffidence, where 
the reaſoning conſiſts of many ſteps. And though 


on a review no error be diſcoyered, yet he 1 con- 
| | cious 
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ſcious that there may be errors, though they have 
eſcaped him. | 

As to the other kind of demonſtrative reaſon- 
ing, founded on propoſitions of which we are 
intuitively certain; 1 juſtly call it demon/trative, 


becauſe it affords the ſame conviction; that ariſes 


from mathematical reaſoning, In both, the means 
of: conviction are the ſame, viz. a clear percepti- 
on of the relation between two ideas: and there 
are many relations of which we have ideas no 


leſs clear than of equality; witneſs ſubſtance and 


quality, the whole and its parts, cauſe and effect, 
and many others. From the intuitive propoſiti- 
on, for example, That nothing which begins to exiſt 
can exiſt without a cauſe, I can conclude, that ſome 
one being muſt have exiſted from all eternity, 
with no leſs certainty, than that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
What falls next in order, is that inferior ſort 


of knowledge which is termed opinion ; and which, 
like knowledge properly ſo termed, is founded in 
ſome | inſtances upon intuition, and in ſome upon 
reaſoning, » But it differs from knowledge pro- 
perly ſo termed in the following particular, that 


it produces different degrees of conviction, ſome- 
times approaching to certainty, ſometimes ſinking 
towards the verge of improbability. The conſtan- 
y and uniformity of natural operations, is a fit 


ſubject for illuſtrating that difference. The future 


ſucceſſive changes of day and night, of winter and 
ſummer, and of other ſucceſſions which have hi- 


therto been conſtant and uniform, fall under in- 
tuitive knowledge, becauſe of theſe we have the 


higheſt conviction. As the conviction is inferior 
ot ſucceſſions that hitherto have varied in any de- 
gree, theſe fall under intuitive opinion. We ex- 
pect ſummer after winter with the utmoſt confi- 


dence; but we have not the ſame confidence in 
expecling a hot ſummer or a cold winter. And 


yet 
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yet the probability approaches much nearer to cer. 
tainty, than the intuitive opinion we have, that 
the operations of nature are extremely ſimple, a 
propoſition that is little relied on. 

As to opinion founded on' reaſoning, it is- ob- 
vious, that the conviction produced by reaſoning, 
can never riſe above what is produced by the in- 
tuitive propoſition upon which the reaſoning is 
founded. And that it may be weaker, will ay. 
pear from conſidering, that even where the fun. 
damental propoſition is certain, it may lead to the 
concluſive opinion by intermediate propoſitions, that 
are probable only, not certain. - In a word, it 
holds in general with reſpe@ to every ſort of rea- 
ſoning, that the concluſive propoſition can never 
riſe higher in point of conviction, than the very 
loweſt of the intuitive propoſitions employed as 
ſteps in the reaſoning. £3.29 te: 

The perception we have of the contingency of 
future events. opens a wide field to our reaſoning 
about probabilities. That perception involves more 
or leſs doubt according to its ſubject. In ſome 
inſtances, the event is perceived to be extremely 
doubttul z' in others, it is perceived to be leſs doubt- 
ful. It appears altogether doubtful, in throwing 
a' dye, which of the fix- ſides will turn up ; and 
for that reaſon, we cannot juſtly conclude for one 
rather than for another. If one only of the fix 
ſides be marked with a figure, we conclude, that 
a blank will turn up; and five to one is an equal 
wager that ſuch will be the effect. In judging 
of the future behaviour of a man who has hi- 
therto been governed by intereſt, we may conclude 
with a probability approaching to certainty, that 
" Intereſt will continue to prevail. | 
- Belief comes laſt in order, which, as defined above, 
is knowledge of the truth of facts that falls below 
certainty, and involves in its nature ſome degree 


of doubt. It is alſo of two kinds; one founded 
upon 
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upon intuition, and one upon reaſoning. Thus, 
knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them equal- 
ly diſtinguiſhable into intuitive and diſcurſive. Of 
intuitive belief, I diſcover three different ſources 


or cauſes. Firſt, A preſent object. Second, An 


object formerly preſent. Third, The teſtimony of 
others. 

To have a clear conception of the firſt cauſe, 
it muſt be obſerved, that among the ſimple per- 
ceptions that compoſe the complex perception of 
a preſent object, a perception of real and preſent 
exiſtence is one. This perception riſes commonly 
to certainty ; in which caſe it is a branch of know- 
ledge properly ſo termed ; and is handled as ſuch 
above. But this perception falls below certainty 
in ſome inſtances; as where an object, ſeen at 
a great diſtance or in a fog, is perceived to be 
a horſe, but ſo indiſtinctly as to make it a pro- 
bability only. The perception in ſuch a caſe is 
termed belief. Both perceptions are fundamentally 


of the ſame nature; being ſimple perceptions of 


real exiſtence. They differ only in point of diſ- 
tintneſs: the perception of reality that makes a 
branch of knowledge, is fo clear and diſtinct as 
to exclude all doubt or heſitation : the percepti- 
on of reality that occaſions belief, being leſs clear 
and diſtin, makes not the exiſtence of the ob- 
ject certain to us, but only probable. 

With reſpect to the ſecond cauſe; the exiſtence 
of an abſent object, formerly ſeen, amounts not 
to a certainty ; and therefore is the ſubje& of be- 
lief only, not of knowledge. Things are in a con- 
tinual flux from production to diſſolution; and our 
ſenſes are accommodated to that variable ſcene: 
a preſent object admits no doubt of its exiſtence; 
but after it is removed, its exiſtence becomes leſs 
certain, and in time finks down to a flight degree 
of probability. 


+a * 
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Human teſtimony, the third cauſe, produces be. 
lief, more or leſs ſtrong, according to circumſtan. 
ces. In general, nature leads us to rely upon the 
_— of each other; and commonly the de- 
gree of reliance is proportioned to the degree «f 
veracity. Sometimes belief approaches to. a cer- 
tainty, as when it is founded on the evidence of 
perſons above exception as to veracity. Sometimes 
it ſinks to the loweſt degree of probability, as 
when a fact is told by one who has no great re- 
putation for truth. The nature of the fact, com. 
mon or uncommon, has likewiſe an influence: an 
ordinary incident gains credit upon very flight exi- 
dence ; but it requires the ſtrongeſt evidence to 
overcome the improbability of an event that de- 
viates from the ordinary courſe of nature. At 
the ſame time, it muſt be obſerved, that belief 
is not always founded upon rational principles. 
There are biaſſes and weakneſſes in human nature 
that ſometimes diſturb the operation, and produce 
belief without ſufficient or proper evidence: ve 
are diſpoſed to believe on very flight evidence, 
an intereſting event, however rare or ſingular, that 
alarms and agitates the mind; becauſe the mind 
in agitation is remarkably ſuſceptible of impreſl- 
ons: for which reaſon ſtories of ghoſts and appa- 
ritions paſs current with the vulgar. Eloquence 
alſo has great power over the mind; and, by mak- 
ing deep impreſſions, enfotces the belief of facts 
upon evidence that would not be regarded in 2 
cool moment. 

The dependence that our perception of real ex- 
iſtence, and conſequently belief, hath upon oral 
evidence, enlivens ſocial intercourſe, and promotes 
: ſociety. But the perception of real exiſtence has 
a ſtill more extenſive influence ; for from that per- 
coeption is derived a great part of the entertain- 
ment we find in hiſtory, and in hiſtorical fables (a) 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, ch, 2. part 1. 57. 
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At the ſame time, a perception that may be raiſed 
by fiction as well as by truth, would often miſ- 
lead were we abandoned to its impulſe : but the 
God of nature hath provided a remedy for that 
evil, by erecting within the mind a tribunal, to 
which there lies an appeal from the raſh impreſ- 
fions of ſenſe. When the deluſion of eloquence 
or of dread ſubſides, the perplexed mind is un- 
certain what to believe. A regular proceſs com- 
mences, counſel is. heard, evidence produced, and ' 
a final judgement pronounced, ſometimes confirm- 
ing, ſometimes - varying, the belief impreſſed upon 
us by the lively e ee of reality. Thus, by 
a wiſe appointment of nature, intuitive belief is 
ſubjected to rational diſcuſſion : when confirmed by 
reaſon, it turns more vigorous and authoritative : 
when contradicted by reaſon, it diſappears among 
ſenſible people. In ſome inſtances, it is too head- 
ſtrong for reaſon ; as in the caſe of hobgoblins 
and apparitions, which paſs current among the vul- 
gar in ſpite of reaſon. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief, that 
which is founded- on reaſoning ; to which, when 
intuition fails us, we muſt 'have recourſe for aſ- 
certaining facts. Thus, from known effects, we 
infer the exiſtence of unknown cauſes. That an 
effect muſt have a cauſe, is an intuitive. propo- 
ſition; but to aſcertain what particular thing is 
the cauſe, requires commonly a proceſs of reaſon- 
ing. This is one of the means by which the Deity, 
the primary cauſe, is made known to us, as men- 
toned above. Reaſon, in tracing cauſes from 
known effects, produces different degrees of con- 
viction. It ſometimes produces certainty, as in 
proving the exiſtence of the Deity ; which on that 
account is handled above, under the head of know- 
ledge. For the moſt part it produces belief only, 
which, according to the ſtrength of the reaſoning, 
ſometimes approaches to certainty ſometimes is 
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ſo weak as barely to turn the ſcale on the fide 
of probability. Take the following examples of 
different degrees of belief founded on probable 
reaſoning. When Inigo Jones flouriſhed and was 
the only architect of note in England; let it be 
ſuppoſed, that his model of the palace of Whitchall 
had been preſented to a ſtranger, without men- 
tioning the author. The ſtranger, in the firſt place, 
would be intuitively certain, that this was the work 
of ſome Being, intelligent and ſkilful, Secondly, 
He would have a conviction approaching to cer- 
tainty, that the operator was a man. And, thirdly, 
He. would have a conviction that the man was 
Inigo Jones ; but leſs firm than the former. Let 
us next ſuppoſe another Engliſh architect little in- 
ferior in reputation to Jones: the ſtranger would 
ſtill pronounce in favour of the latter; but his 
belief would be in the loweſt degree. 

When we inveſtigate the cauſes of certain ef- 
feats, the reaſoning is often founded upon the 
known nature of man. In the high country, for 
example, between Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the 
people lay their coals at the end of. their houſes, 
without any fence to ſecure them from theft: 
whence it is rationally inferred, that coals are there 
in plenty. In the weſt of Scotland, the corn-ſtacks 
are covered. with great care and nicety : whence 
it is inferred, that the climate is rainy. Placen- 
tia is the capital town of Biſcay : the only town 
in Newfoundland bears the ſame name ; from which 
circumſtance it is conjectured, that the Biſcayners 
were the firſt Europeans who made a ſettlement 
in that iſland, | 

Analogical reaſoning, founded upon the unifor- 


mity of nature, is frequently employed in the in- 


veſtigation of facts; and we infer, that facts of 
which we are uncertain, muſt reſemble thoſe of 


the ſame kind that are known. The reaſonings 
in natural philoſophy are moſtly of that kind. Take 


I the 
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Take the following examples. We learn from ex- 
perience, that proceeding from the humbleſt vege- 
table to man, there are numberleſs clafſes of beings 
riſing one above another by differences ſcarce per- 
ceptible, and leaving no where a ſingle gap or in- 
terval : and from conviction of the uniformity of na- 
ture we infer, that the line is not broken off here, 
but is carried on in other worlds, till it end in the 
Deity. I proceed to another example. Every man 
is conſcious of a ſelf. motive power in himſelt ; and 
from the uniformity of nature, we infer the ſame 
power in every one of our own ſpecies. The argu- 
ment here from analogy carries great weight, be- 
cauſe we entertain no doubt of the uniformity of 
nature with reſpect to beings of our own kind. We 
apply the ſame argument to other animals ; though 
their reſemblance to man appears not ſo certain, as 
that of one man to another. But why not alſo ap- 
ply the ſame argument to infer a ſelf- motive power 
in matter? When we ſee matter in motion without 
an external mover, we naturally infer, that, like us, 
it moves itſelf. Another example is borrowed from 
Maupertuis. © As there is no known ſpace of the 
« earth covered with water ſo large as the Terra 
* Auſtralis incognita, we may reaſonably infer, that 
e ſo great a part of the earth is not altogether ſea, 
e but that there muſt be ſome portion of land.” 
The uniformity of nature with reſpect to the inter- 
mixture of ſea and land, is an argument that affords 
but a very ſlender degree of conviction ; and from 
late voyages it is diſcovered, that the argument holds 
not in fact. The following argument of the ſame 
kind, though it cannot be much relied on, ſeems 
however better founded. The inhabitants of the 
northern hemiſphere, have, in arts and ſciences, 
** excelled ſuch of the ſouthern as we have any 
* knowledge of : and therefore among the latter 
* ve ought not to expect many arts, nor much cul- 
* tivation,” | 
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After a fatiguing inveſtigation of numberleſs par- 
ticulars which divide and ſcatter the thought, it may 
not be unpleaſant to bring all under one view by a 
ſuccinct recapitulation. | 

We have two means for diſcovering truth and ac- 
quiring knowledge, viz. intuition and reaſoning. 
By intuition we diſcover ſubjects and their attributes, 
pathons, internal action, and in ſhort every thing that 
is matter of fact. By intuition we alfo diſcover ſe- 
veral relations. There are ſome facts and many re- 
lations, that cannot be diſcovered by a ſingle act of 
intuition, but require ſeveral ſuch acts linked toge- 
ther in a chain of reaſoning. 

Knowledge acquired by intution, includes for the 
moſt part certainty : in ſome inſtances it includes 
probability only. Knowledge acquired by reaſon- 
ing, frequently includes certainty ; but more fre- 
quently includes probability only. 

Probable knowledge, whether founded on intuiti- 
on or on reaſoning, is termed opinion when it con- 
cerns relations; and is termed belief when it con- 
cerns facts. Where knowledge includes certainty, 
It retains its proper name. 

Reaſoning that produces certainty, is termed de- 
monſtrative; and is termed probable, when it only 
produces probability. 

Demonſtrative reaſoning is of two kinds. The 
firſt is, where the concluſion is derived from the 
nature and inherent properties of the ſubject: ma- 
thematical reaſoning is of that kind; and perhaps the 
only inſtance. The ſecond is, where the concluſion 
is derived from ſome propoſition, of which we arc 
certain by intuition. 

Probable reaſoning is endleſs in its varieties; and 
affords different degrees of conviction, depending on 
the nature of the ſubje& upon which it is employed. 
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SECT. II. 


Progreſs of Reaſon. 


A Progreſs from infancy to maturity in the 
mind of man, ſimilar to that in his body, has been 
often mentioned. The external ſenſes, being early 
neceſſary for ſelf-preſervation, arrive quickly at ma- 
turity. The internal ſenſes are of a flower growth, 
as well as every other mental power: their maturity 
would be of little or no uſe while the body is weak, 
and unfit for action. Reaſoning, as obſerved in the 
firſt ſection, requires two mental powers, the power 
of invention, and that of perceiving relations. By 
the former are diſcovered intermediate 1 
having the ſame relation to the fundamental propoſi- 
tion and to the concluſion; and that relation is ve- 
rified by the latter. Both powers are neceſſary to 
the perſon who frames an argument, or a chain of 
reaſoning : the latter only, to the perſon who judges 
of it. Savages are miſerably deficient m both. With 
reſpect to the former, a favage may have from his 
nature a talent for invention ; but it will ftand him 
in little ſtead without a ſtock of ideas enabling him 
to ſelect what may anſwer his purpoſe ; and a ſavage 
has no opportunity to acquire ſuch a ſtock. With 
reſpe& to the latter, he knows little of relations. 
And how ſhould he know, when both ſtudy and 
practice are neceflary for diſtinguiſhing between re- 
lations ? The underſtanding, at the ſame time, is 
among the illiterate obſequious to paſſion and pre- 
poſſeſſion; and among them the imagination acts 
without control, forming concluſions often no better 
than mere dreams. In ſhort, conſidering the many 
K 2 cauſes 
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cauſes that miſlead from juſt reaſoning, in days eſpe- 
cially of ignorance, the erroneous and abſurd opini- 
ons that have prevailed in the world, and that conti. 
nue in ſome meaſure to prevail, are far from being 
ſurpriſing. Were reaſon our only guide in the con- 
duct of life, we ſhould have cauſe to complain; but 
our Maker has provided us with moral ſenſe, a guide 
little ſubject to error in matters of importance. In 
the ſciences, reaſon is eſſential; but in the conduct 
of life, which is our chief concern, reaſon may be 
an uſeful aſſiſtant; but to be our director is not its 
province. | 

The national progreſs of reaſon has been ſlower 
in Europe, than that of any other art : ſtatuary, 
painting, architecture, and other fine. arts, approach 
nearer perfection, as well as morality and natural 
. hiſtory. Manners and every art that appears exter- 
nally, may in part be acquired by imitation and ex- 
ample : in reaſoning there is nothing external to be 
laid hold of. But there is beſide a particular cauſe 
that regards Europe, which is the blind deference 
that for many ages was paid to Ariſtotle ; who has 
kept the reaſoning faculty in chains more than two 
thouſand years. In his logic, the plain ſimple mode 
of reaſoning is rejected, that which Nature dictates; 
and in its ſtead is introduced an artificial mode, 
ſhowy but unſubſtantial, of no uſe for diſcovering 
truth ; but contrived with great art for wrangling 
and diſputation. Conſidering that reaſon for ſo 
many ages has been immured in the enchanted 
caſtle of ſyllogiſm, where phantoms paſs for reali- 
ties; the ſlow progreſs of reaſon toward maturity is 
far from being ſurpriſing. The taking of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks ann. 1453, unfolded a new 
ſcene, which in time relieved the world from the 
uſurpation of Ariſtotle, and reſtored reaſon to her 
privileges. - All the knowledge of Europe was cen- 
tered in Conſtantinople; and the learned men of 


that city, abhorring the Turks and their govern- 
ment, 
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ment, took refuge in Italy. The Greek language 
was introduced among the weſtern nations of Eu- 
rope; and the ſtudy of Greek and Roman claſſics 
became faſhionable. Men, having acquired new 
ideas, began to think for themſelves: they exert- 
ed their native faculty of reaſon: the futility of 
Ariſtotle's logie became apparent to the pene- 
trating; and is now apparent to all. Yet ſo late 
as the year 1621, ſeveral perſons were baniſhed 
from Paris for contradicting that philoſopher, about 
matter and form, and about the number of the e- 
lements. And ſhortly after, the parliament of Pa- 
ris prohibited, under pain of death, any thing to 
be taught contrary to the doctrines of Ariſtotle. 
Julius JI. and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed 
zealouſly to the reformation of letters; but they 
did not foreſee that they were alſo contributing to 
the reformation of religion, and of every ſcience 
that depends on reaſoning. Tho' the fetters of 
ſyllogiſm have many years ago been ſhaken off; 
yet ke a limb long kept from motion, the rea- 
ſoning faculty has ſcarcely to this day attained its 
free and natural exerciſe. Mathematics is the only 
ſcience that never has been cramped by ſyllo- 
gil, and we find reaſoning there in great per- 
ection at an early period. The very flow progreſs 
of reaſoning in other matters, will appear from the 
following induction. 

To exemplify erroneous and abſurd reaſonings 
of every ſort, would be endleſs. The reader, I 
preſume, will be ſatisfied with a few. inſtances ; 
and I ſhall endeavour to ſele& what are amuſing. 
For the ſake of order, I divide them into three 
heads. Firſt, inſtances ſhowing the imbecillity of 
human reaſon during its nonage. Second, Erro- 
neous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes. 
Third, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by acquired 
biaſſes. With reſpect to the firit, inſtances are 
endleſs of reaſonings founded on erraneous pre- 

miſes. 
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miſes. It was an Epicurean doctrine, That the 
gods have all of them a human figure; moved 
by the following argument, that no being of any 
other figure has the uſe of reaſon. Plato, taking 
for granted the following erroneous propoſition, 
That every being which moves itſelf muſt have a 
ſoul, concludes that the world muſt have a ſoul, 


becauſe it moves itſelf (a), Ariſtotle taking it for 


granted, without the leaſt evidence and contrary 
to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerſe, proves the earth to be the centre 
of the univerſe by the following argument. — 
* Heavy bodies naturally tend to the centre of the 
„“ univerſe : we know by experience that heavy 
© bodies tend to the centre of the earth: there- 
fore the centre of the earth is the centre of the 
“ univerſe.” Appion ridicules the Jews for ad- 
hering literally to the precept of reſting on their 
ſabbath, ſo as to ſuffer Jeruſalem to be taken 
that day by Ptolomy ſon of Lagus. Mark the an- 
ſwer of Joſephus : * Whoever pafles a ſober 
„ judgement on this matter, will find our prac- 
te tice agreeable to honour and virtue; for what 
% can be more honourable and virtuous, than to 
c poſtpone our country, and even life itſelf, to 
be the ſervice of God, and of his holy religion!“ 
A ſtrange idea of religion, to put it in direct op- 
poſition to every moral principle! A ſuperſtitious 
and abſurd doctrine, That God will interpoſe by 
a miracle to declare what is right in every con- 
troverſy, has occaſioned much erroneous reaſoning 
and abſurd praftice, The praQtice of determining 
controverſies by ſingle combat, commenced about the 
ſeventh century, when religion had degenerated into 
ſuperſtition, and courage was eſteemed the only mo- 
ral virtue. The parliament of Paris in the reign of 
Charles VI. appointed a ſingle combat between 

two 


(a) Ci cero, De natura Deorum, lib, 2,4 12. 
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two gentlemen, in order to have the judgement 
of God whether the one had committed a rape 
on the other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard 
being accuſed by his ſon-in-law for too great fa- 
miliarity with his wife, a duel between them was 
appointed by the ſame parliament. Voltaire juſtly 
obſerves, that the parliament decreed a parricide 
to be committed, in order to try an accuſation 
of inceſt, which poſſibly was not committed. The 
trials by water and by fire, reſt on the ſame er- 
roneous foundation. In the former, if the perſon 
accuſed ſunk to the bottom, it was a judgement 
pronounced by God that he was innocent: if he 
kept above, it was a judgement that he was guil- 
ty. Fleury (a) remarks, that if ever the perſon ac- 
cuſed was found guilty, it was his own fault.— 
In Sicily, a woman accuſed of adultery, was com- 
pelled to ſwear to her innocence : the oath, taken 
down in writing, was laid on water; and if it did 
not fink, the woman was innocent. We find the 
ſame practice in Japan, and in Malabar. One of 
the articles inſiſted on by the reformers in Scot- 
land, was, That public prayers be made and the 
ſacraments adminiſtered in the vulgar tongue. 
The anſwer of a provincial council was in the 
following words: © That to conceive public 
« prayers or adininiſter the ſacraments in any 
“language but Latin, is contrary to the tradi- 
tions and practice of the Catholic church for 
* many ages paſt; and that the demand cannot 
„be granted, without impiety to God and diſo- 
„ bedience to the church,” Here it is taken for 
granted, that the practice of the church is always 
right; which is building an argument on a very 
rotten foundation. The Caribbeans abſtain from 
ſwines fleſh ; taking it erroneouſly for granted, 

that 


(a) Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſtique, 
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that ſuch food would make them have ſmall eyes, 
held by them a great deformity. They alſo ab- 
ſtain from cating turtle; which they think would 
infe& them with the lazineſs and ſtupidity of that 
animal. Upon the fame erroneous notion, the 
Braſilians abſtain from the fleſh of ducks, and 
of every creature that moves flowly. It is ob- 
ſerved of northern nations, that they do not 
open the mouth ſufficiently for diſtinct articula- 
tion; and the reaſon given is, that the coldneſs 
of the air makes them keep the mouth as cloſe 
as poſſible. This reaſon is indolently copied by 
writers one from another : people enured to a 
cold climate feel little cold in the mouth; beſide 
that a cauſe ſo weak could never operate equally 
among ſo many different nations. The real caule 
is, that northern tongues abound with conſonants, 
which admit but a ſmall aperture of the mouth. 
(See Elements of Criticiſm, chap. Beauty of lan- 
guage.) A liſt of German names to be found in 
every catalogue of books, will make this evi- 
dent, Ruigerſius, for example, Faeſth. To ac- 
count for a fact that is certain, any reaſon com- 
monly ſuffices. 

A talent for writing ſeems in Germany to be 
eſtimated by weight, as beauty is ſaid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius for writing three weighty folio 
volumes on law, has obtained among his country- 
men the epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of ſucceſſion in land-eſtates, has with 
moſt - profound erudition founded all of them 
upon the following very ſimple propoſition : In a 
competition, that deſcendent is entitled to be pre- 
ferred who has the greateſt quantity of the pre- 
deceſſor's blood in his veins, Quæritur, has 2 
man any of his predeceſſor's blood in his veins, o- 
therwiſe than metaphorically ? Simple indeed! to 


build an argument in law upon a pure — 
ext 
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Next of reaſonings where the concluſion follows 
not from the premiſes, or fundamental propoſiti- 
on. Plato endeavours to prove, that the world is 
endowed with wiſdom, by the following argu- 
ment.“ The world is greater than any of its 
« parts: therefore it is endowed with wiſdom; 
for otherwiſe a man who is endowed with 
« wiſdom would be greater than the world (a.“ 
The concluſion here does not follow; for tho' 
man is endowed with wiſdom, it follows not, that 
he is greater than the world in point of ſize. 
Zeno endeavours to prove, that the world has the 
uſe of reaſon, by an argument of the ſame kind. 
To convince the world of the truth of the four 
goſpels, Ireneus (5) urges the following arguments, 
which he calls demonſtration. There are four 
* quarters of the world and four cardinal winds, 
« conſequently there are four goſpels in the church, 
* as there are tour pillars that ſupport it, and 
« four breaths of life that render it immor- 
* tal.” Again, © The four animals in Ezekiel's 
* viſion mark the four ſtates of the Son of God. 
* The lion is his royal dignity : the calf his prieſt- 
hood: the beaſt with the face of man his hu- 
* man nature: the eagle his ſpirit which de- 
* ſcends on the church. To theſe four animals 
* correſpond the four goſpels, on which our Lord 
* 1s ſeated. John, who teaches his celeſtial ori- 
* gin, is the lion, his goſpel being full of confi- 
* dence: Luke, who begins with the prieſthood 
* of Zachariah, is the calf : Matthew, who deſ- 
* cribes the genealogy of Chriſt according to the 
„ fleſh, is the animal reſembling a man: Mark, 
* who begins with the prophetic ſpirit coming 
* from above, is the eagle. This goſpel is the 
* ſhorteſt of all, becauſe brevity is the charaQer 
« of 


(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib, 2, C 12. 
(5) Lib, 3. cap, 11. 
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* of prophecy.” Take a third demonſtration of 
the truth of the four goſpels. There have been 
46 four covenants ; the firſt under Adam, the ſe. 
© cond under Noah, the third under Moſes, the 
& fourth under Jeſus Chriſt.” Whence Ireneus 
concludes, that they are vain, rath, and ignorant, 
who admit more or leſs than four goſpels. St. 


Cyprian in his exhortation to martyrdom, after bet 
having applied the myſterious number ſeven, to * 
the ſeven days of the creation, to the ſeven thou- hot 
ſand years of the world's duration, to the ſeven -oh 
ſpirits that ſtand before God, to the ſeven lamps pit 
of the tabernacle, to the ſeven candleſticks of an 
the Apocalypſe, to the ſeven pillars of wiſdom, to zin 
the ſeven children of the barren woman, to the *, 
ſeven women who took one man for their hul- 4. 
band, to the ſeven brothers of the Maccabees ; * 
obſerves, that St. Paul mentions that number as n a 
a privileged number; which, ſays he, is the PP 
reaſon why he did not write but to ſeven church- wy 
es. Pope Gregory, writing in favour of the four Fl 
councils, viz, Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and 17 
Calcedon, reaſons thus: » That as there ate lad 
<« four eyangeliſts, there ought alſo to be four fore 
&« councils.” What would he have ſaid, if be on 
had lived 100 years later, when there were or 1 
many more than four? In adminiſtering the ſa- - 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, it was ordered, 6h 
that the hoſt ſhould be covered with a clean |: ar 
nen cloth; becauſe, ſays the Canon law, the body mal 
of our Lord Jeſus was buried in a clean linen * 
cloth. Joſephus, in his anſwer to Appion, urges * 
the following argument for the temple of Jeru- 7 
ſalem: © As there is but one God, and one as. 
world, it holds in analogy, that there ſhould nd 
be but one temple.” At that rate, there ul 


ſhould be but one worſhipper. And why ſhould 


that one temple be at Jeruſalem rather than at 
Rome, 
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Rome, or at Pekin? The Syrians and Greeks did not 
for a long time eat fiſh. Two reaſons are afligned ; 
one is, that fiſh is not ſacrificed to the gods; the 
other, that being immerſed in the ſea, they look not 
up to heaven (a). The firſt would afford a more 
plauſible argument for eating fiſh. And if the other 
have any weight, it would be an argument for ſacri- 
icing men, and neither fiſh nor cattle. In juſtifica- 
tion of the Salic law, which prohibits female ſucceſ- 
fon, it was long held a concluſive argument, That 
in the ſcripture lilies are ſaid neither to work nor to 
ſpin, Vieira, termed by his countrymen the Laſi- 
tanian Cicero, publiſhed ſermons, one of which be- 
gins thus, Were the ſupreme being to ſhow him- 
„ ſelf viſibly, he would chuſe the circle rather than 
* the triangle, the ſquare, the pentagon, the duo- 
* decagon, or any other figure.” But why appear 
in any of theſe figures? And if he were obliged to 
appear in ſo mean a ſhape, a globe is undoubtedly 
more beautiful than a circle, Peter Hantz of Horn, 
who lived in the laſt century, imagined that Noah's 
ak is the true conſtruction of a ſhip ; „which,“ 
lad he, © is the workmanſhip of God, and there- 
fore perfe&t ;” as if a veſſel made merely for floating 
on the water, were the beſt alſo for ſailing. Sixty 
or ſeventy years ago, the faſhion prevailed, in imi- 
tation of birds, to ſwallow ſmall ſtones for the ſake 
of digeſtion ; as if what is proper for birds, were 
equally proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid 
valte a great part of the Weſt-Indies, endeavoured 
to excuſe their cruelties, by maintaining, that the 
natives were not men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran 
Outang ; for no better reaſon, than that they were 
ot a copper colour, ſpoke an unknown language, 
and had no beard. The Pope iflued a bull, declar- 
ng that it pleaſed him and the Holy Ghoſt to ac- 
Knowledge the Americans to be of the human race. 

This 


(a) Sir John Marſham, p. 221g 
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This bull was not received cordially ; for in the 
council of Lima, ann. 1583, it was violently diſput. 
ed, whether the Americans had ſo much under. 
ſtanding as to be admitted to the ſacraments of the 
church. In the 1440, the Portugueſe ſolicited the 
Pope's permiihon to double the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to reduce to perpetual ſervitude the negroes, be. 
cauſe they had the colour of the damned, and never 
went to church. In the Frederician Code, a propoſ. 
tion is laid down, That by the law of nature no man 
can make a teſtament. And in ſupport of that pro- 
poſition the following argument is urged, which is 
ſaid to be a demonſtration : “No deed can be: 
„ teſtament while a man is alive, becauſe it is not 
* neceſſarily his ultima voluntar; and no man can 
« make a teſtament after his death.” Both pre- 
miſes are true, but the negative concluſion does not 


follow: it is true a man's deed is not his u/tim 


voluntas, while he is alive: but does it not become 
his ultima voluntas, when he dies without altering 
the deed ? 

Many reaſonings have paſſed current in the world 
as good coin, where the premiſes are not true; nor, 
ſuppoſing them true, would they infer a concluſion. 
Plato in his Phœdon relies on the following argu- 
ment for the immortality of the ſoul. ** Is not deati 
<« the oppoſite of life? Certainly. And do they not 
c give birth to each other? Certainly. What then 
ce is produced from life? Death. And what from 
4 death? Life. It is then from the dead that all 
e things living proceed; and conſequently ſouls ex- 
e iſt after death.” God, ſays Plato, made but five 
worlds, becauſe according to his definition there arc 
but five regular bodies in geometry. Is that a ret 
ſon for confining the Almighty to five worlds, not 
one leſs or more. Ariſtotle, who wrote a book 
upon mechanics, was much puzzled about the 
equilibrium of a balance, when unequal weights arc 


hung upon it at different diſtances from the centte. 
] Having 
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Having obſerved, that the arms of the balance de- 
ſeribe portions of a circle, he accounted for the equi- 
librium by a notable argument: All the properties 
« of the circle are wonderful: the equilibrium of 
« the two weights that deſcribe portions of a circle 
« is wonderful. Ergo, the equilibrium muſt be 
« one of the properties of the circle.” What are 
we to think of Ariſtotle logic, when we find him ca- 
pable of ſuch childiſh reaſoning? And yet that work 
has been the admiration of all the world for centu- 


0- | - 

1 ties upon centuries. Nay, that fooliſh argument has 
: been eſpouſed and commented upon by his diſciples, 
00 for the ſame length of time. To proceed to another 
- inſtance : Marriage within the fourth degree of con- 
ba languinity, as well as of affinity, is prohibited by the 
bx Lateran council ; and the reaſon given is, That the 
a body being made up of the four elements, has four 
hs liferent humours in it“. The Roman Catholics 
ng began with beheading heretics, hanging them, or 


toning them to death. But ſuch puniſhments were 
14 diſcovered to be too flight, in matters of faith. It 


or, was demonſtrated, that heretics ought to be burnt in 
* aſlow fire : it being taken for granted, that God pu- 
bi niſhes them in the other world with flow fire; it was 
ith nterred, © That as every prince and every ma- 
not * giltrate is the image of God in this world, they 
_ * ought to follow his example.” Here is a double 
* error in reaſoning: firſt, the taking for granted the 
al tundamental propoſition, which is ſurely not ſelf-evi- 
„ent; and next, the drawing a concluſion from it 
* without any connection. The heat of the ſun, by 


ae de reflection of its rays from the earth, is greatly 
ca- ¶ ©crealed in paſſing over the great country of Africa. 


not Hence 
0k * 2 . 
the . The original is curious: © Quaternarius enim numerus bene congruit 
Probibitioni conjugii corporalis ; de quo dicit Apoſtolus, Qued vir non 
are ; tabet poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed mulier; neque mulier habet poteſtatem 
tre, 1 ſui corporis, ſea vir; quia quatuor ſunt humores in corpore, quod conſtat 
: et quatuor clementis.” Were men who could be guilty of ſuch nonſenſe, 
ing Vilified to be our leaders in the moſt important of all concerns, that of eter- 


bl falvation ? 
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Hence rich mines of gold, and the black complexin 
of the inhabitants. In paſſing over the Atlantic iti 
cooled: and by the time it reaches the continent d 
America, it has loſt much of its vigour. Hence no 
gold on the eaſt fide of America. But being heatel 
again in paſſing over a * ſpace of land, it produce 
much gold in Peru. ls not this reaſoning curious! 
What follows is no leſs ſo. Huetius Biſhop of Au. 
vranches, declaiming =_ the vanity of eſtablih. 
ing a perpetual ſucceſſion of deſcendents, obſerves, 
that other writers had expoſed it upon moral princi. 
ples, but that he would cut it down with a plain me. 
taphyſical argument. © Father and ſon are relative 
ideas; and the relation is at an end by the death 
of either. My will therefore to leave my eſtate 
„ to my ſon, is abſurd; becauſe after my death, he 
* 1s no longer my ſon.” By the ſame ſort of argu- 
ment he demonſtrates the vanity of fame. The te. 
<< lation that ſubſiſts between a man and his charac- 
„e tet, is at an end by his death: and therefore, that 
the character given him by the world, belongs 
* not to him nor to any — Huetius is not 
the only writer who has urged metaphyfical argu- 
ments contrary to common ſenſe. 

It once was a general opinion among thoſe who 
dwelt near the ſea, that people never die but during 
the ebb of the tide. And there were not wanting 
plauſible reaſons. The ſea, in flowing, carries with 
it vivifying particles that recruit the fick. The ſea 
is ſalt, and ſalt preſerves from rottenneſs. When the 
ſea ſinks in ebbing, every thing ſinks with it: nature 
languiſhes : the ſick are not vivified : they die. 

What ſhall be faid of a reaſoning where the con- 
cluſion is a flat contradiction to the premiſes ? 1! 
man ſhooting at a wild pigeon happen unfortunately 
to kill his neighbour, it is in the Engliſh law excu- 
ſable homicide ; becauſe the ſhooting an animal that 
is no man's property, is a lawful act. If the aim be 


at a tame fowl! for amuſement, which is a treſpals a 
t 
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he property of another, the death of the man is 
manſlaughter. If the tame fowl be ſhot in order to 
be ſtolen, it is murder, by reaſon of the felonious in- 
tent. From this laſt the following conſequence is 
drawn, that if a man, endeavouring to kill another, 
miſſes his blow and happeneth to kill himſelf, he is 
in judgement of the law guilty of wilful and deliberate 
f-murder (a). Strange reafoning ! to conſtrue an 
act to be wilful and deliberate ſelt- murder, contrary 
to the very thing that is ſuppoſed. 
Aplentiful ſource of inconcluſive reaſoning, which 
prevails greatly during the infancy of the rational 
faculty, is the making of no proper diſtinction be- 
˖ tween ſtrong and weak relations. Minutius Felix, in 
: his apology for the Chriſtians, endeavours to prove 
de c unity of the Deity from a moſt diſtant analogy or 
relation, „That there is but one king of the bees, 
| und that more than one chief magiſtrate would 
breed confuſion.” It is a proſtitution of reaſon to 
offer ſuch an argument for the unity of the deity. 
1 But any argument paſſes current, in ſupport of a 
d propoſition which we know before-hand to be true. 
Plutarch fays, © that it ſeemed to have happened by 
the peculiar direction of the gods, that Numa 
a „was- born on the 21ſt of April, the very day in 
* which Rome was founded by Romulus ;” a very 
childiſh inference from a mere accident. Suppoſ- 
ng Italy to have been tolerably populous, as un- 
doubtedly it was at that period, the 21ſt of April, or 
ay day of April, might have given birth to thou- 
lands. In many countries, the ſurgeons and barbers 
we claſſed together, as members of the ſame trade, 
from a very light relation, that both of them 
Operate upon the human body. The Jews enjoyed 
the reputation, for centuries, of being ſkifful phyfici- 
ans. Francis I. of France, having long laboured 
under a diſeaſe that eluded the art of his own phyſi- 
clans, 


( Hale, Pleas of the Crown, cap, 1. 413. 
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cians, applyed to the Emperor Charles V. for a ſex. 
iſh phyſician from Spain. Finding that the perſon 
ſent had been converted to Chriſtianity, the King 
refuſed to employ him ; as if a Jew were to loſe hi 
{kill upon being converted to Chriſtianity. Why 
did not the King order one of his own phyſicians to 
be converted to Judaiſm. The following childih 
argument 1s built upon an extreme flight relation, 
that between our Saviour and the wooden crols he 
ſuffered on. Believe me,” ſays Julius Firmicus, 
<< that the devil omits nothing to deſtroy milerabl: 
„ mortals ;' converting himſelf into every different 
« form, and employing every ſort of artifice. He 
«© appoints wood to be uſed in ſacrificing to hin, 
&* knowing that our Saviour, fixed to the crols 
«« would beſtow immortality upon all his followers, 
A pine-tree is cut down, and uſed in ſacrificing to 
* the mother of the gods. A wooden image of 
© Ofiris is buried in ſacrificing to Iſis. A wooden 
image of Proſerpina is bemoaned for forty nights, 
© and then thrown into the flames. Deluded mo 
© tals, theſe flames can do you no ſervice, On the 
te contrary, the fire that is deſtined for your puniſh: 
ment rages without end. Learn from me to knov 
ce that divine wood which will ſet you free. 4 
* wooden ark ſaved the human race from the un. 
e verſal deluge. Abraham put wood upon the 
& ſhoulders of his ſon Iſaac. The wooden rod 
* ſtretched out by Aaron brought the children o 
* Iſrael out of the land of Egypt. Wood ſwecten. 
ce ed the bitter waters of Marah, and comforted the 
e children of Iſrael after wandering three days 
&© without water. A wooden rod {truck water out 
© of the rock. The rod of God in the hand o 
© Moſes overcame Amalek. The patriarch dream 
“ ed, that he ſaw angels deſcending and aſcending 
* upon a wooden ladder: and the law of God wi 
© incloſed in a wooden ark. Theſe things were cx 


e hibited, that, as if it were by certain ſteps, * 
« mig l 
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« might aſcend to the wood of the croſs, which is 
« our ſalvation, The wood of the croſs ſuſtains the 
« heavenly machine, ſupports the foundations of the 
« earth, and leads men to eternal life. The wood 
« of the devil burns and periſhes, and its aſhes carry 
« down finners to the lowelt pit of hell.” The very 
lighteſt relations make an impreſſion on a weak 
underſtanding. It was a fancy of Antoninus Geta, in 
ordering his table, to have ſervices compoſed of 
diſhes beginning with the ſame letter ; ſuch as lamb, 
and lobſter ; broth, beef, blood-pudding ; pork 
plumb-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name of John, 
king of Scotland was changed into Robert, for no 
better reaſon than that the Johns of France and of 
England had been unfortunate. 

In reaſoning, inſtances are not rare, of miſtakin 
the cauſe for the effe&, and the effect for the cauſe. 
When a ſtone is thrown from the hand, the continu- 
ance of its motion in the air, was once univerſally 
accounted for as follows: * That the air follows the 
* ſtone at the heels, and puſhes it on.” The effect 
here is miſtaken for the cauſe : the air indeed fol- 
lows the {tone at the heels; but it only fills the va- 
cuity made by the ſtone, and does not puſh it on, 
lt has been flily urged againſt the art of phyſic, that 
phyſicians are rare among temperate people, ſuch as 
have no wants but thoſe of nature; and that where 
phyſicians abound, diſeaſes, abound. This is miſ- 


en 0! taking the cauſe for the effect, and the effect for the 
eten. cauſe : people in health have no occaſion for a phy- 
d ician ; but indolence and luxury beget diſeaſes, and 
days ales beget phyficians. 
r out During the nonage of reaſon, men are ſatisfied 
ind ol ith words merely, inſtead of an argument. A ſea- 
rea irolpect is charming ; but we ſoon tire of an un- 
din ounded proſpect. It would not give ſatisfaction to 


xd was I, that it is too extenſive ; for why ſhould not a 
re cx rolpect be reliſhed, however extenſive ? But em- 
58, We Oy a foreign term and ſay, that it is trap vaſte, we 
Vor., II. 1 enquire 
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enquire no farther : a term that is not familiar, makes 
an impreſſion, and captivates weak reaſon. This 
obſervation accounts for a mode of writing formerly 
in common uſe, that of ſtufling our language with 
Latin words and phraſes. Theſe are now laid aſide 
as uſeleſs; becauſe a proper emphaſis in reading, 
makes an impreſſion deeper than any foreign term 
can do, 

There is one proof of the imbecillity of human 
reaſon in dark times, which would ſcarce be believ- 
ed, were not the fact ſuported by inconteſtable evi. 
dence. Inſtead of explaining any natural appear- 
ance by ſearching for a cauſe, it has been common 
to account for it by inventing a fable, which gave 
fatisfaction without enquiring farther. For example, 
inſtead of giving the true cauſe of the ſucceſſion ot 
day and night the ſacred book of the Scandinavians, 
termed Edda, accounts for that ſucceſſion by a tale: 
© The giant Nor had a daughter named N1gbt, of a 
% dark complexion. She was wedded to Daglin- 
« gar, of the family of the gods. They had a mae 
child, which they named Day, beautiful and ſhin- 
* ing like all'of his father's family. The univerla 

© father took Night and Day, placed them in hea- 
„ven, and gave to each a horſe and a car, that 
* they might travel round the world, the one alter 
te the other. Night goes firſt upon her horſe named 
* Rimfaxe, [Froſty Mane], who moiſtens the eartl 
& with the loam that drops from his bit, which 
the dew, The horſe belonging to Day is named 
& Skinſjaxe, [Shining Mane}, who by his radiant 
© mane illuminates the air and the earth.“ It is ob- 
ſerved by the tranſlator of the Edda, that this wif 
of accounting for things is well ſuited to the turn 0 
the human mind, endowed with curioſity that 
keen ; but eaſily ſatisfied, often with words inſtead 
of ideas. Zoroaſter, by a ſimilar fable accounts ſot 
the growth of evil in this world. He invents a g09 


and an evil principle named Oromazes and Arima#" 
ho 
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who are in continual conflict for preference. At 
the laſt day, Oromazes will be reunited to the ſu- 
preme God, from whom he ifſued. Arimanes 
will be ſubdued, . deſtroyed; and the 
world, purified by an Univerſal conflagration, will 
become a luminous and ſhining abode, from which 
evil will be excluded. I return to the Edda, 
which is ſtored with fables of this kind. The 
higheſt notion the ſavages can form of the gods, 
is that of men endowed with extraordinary power 
and knowledge. The only puzzling circumſtance 
is, how they differ ſo much from other men as 
to be immortal. The Edda accounts for it by 
the following fable.“ The gods prevented the 
effect of old age and decay, by cating certain 
« apples, truſted to the care of Iduna. Tobe, the 
“ Momus of the Scandinavians, craftily conveyed 
* away Iduna, and concealed her in a wond, 
under the cuſtody of a giant. The gods, be- 
« ginning to wax old and gray, detected the au- 
thor of the theft; and, by terrible menaces, 
compelled him to employ his utmoſt cunning, 
for regaining Iduna and her apples, in which he 
* was ſucceſsful.” The origin of poetry is thus 
accounted for in the ſame work: © The gods 
* formed Cuaſer, who traverſed the earth, teaching 
* wiſdom to men. He was treacherouſly flain 
* by two dwarfs, who mixed honey with his 
blood, and compoſed a liquor that renders all 
who drink of it poets. Theſe dwarfs having 
incurred the reſentment of a certain giant, were 
expoſed by him upon a rock, ſurrounded on 
all ſides with the ſea. They gave for their ran- 
ſom the ſaid liquor, which the giant delivered 
to his daughter Gunloda. The precious po- 
tion was eagerly ſought for by the gods; but 
* how were they to come at it? Odin, in the 
„ ſhape of a worm, crept through a crevive in- 
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© to the cavern where the liquor was concealed- 
Then reſuming his natural ſhape, and obtaining 
* Gunloda's conſent to take three draughts, he 
* ſucked up the whole; aud transforming him- 
© ſelf into an eagle, flewbaway to Aſgard. — 
« The giant, who was a magician, = with 
all ſpeed after Odin, and came up with him 
near the gate of Aſgard. The gods iſſued out 
c“ of their palaces to afliſt their maſter ; and pre- 
& ſented to him all the pitchers they could lay 
« hands on, which he inſtantly filled with the 
“precious liquor. But in the hurry of diſcharg- 
ing his load, Odin poured only part of the li- 
* quor through his beak, the reſt being emitted 
« through a leſs pure vent. The former is be- 
% {towed liberally on all who apply for it; by 
* which means the world is peſtered with an 
* endleſs quantity of wretched verſes.” Igno- 
rance is equally credulous in all ages. Albert, 
ſurnamed the Great, flouriſhed in the thirteenth 
century, and was a man of real knowledge,— 
During the courſe of his education he was re— 
markably dull; and ſome years before he died 
became a ſort of changeling. That ſingularity 
produced the following ſtory. The holy Virgin, 
appearing to him, demanded, whether he would 
excel in philoſophy or in theology: upon his 
chuſing the former, ſhe promiſed, that he ſhould 
become an incomparable philoſopher ; but added, 
that to puniſh him for not preferring theology, be 
ſhould become {ſtupid again as at firſt. 

Upon a ſlight view, it may appear unaccount- 
able, that even the groſſcſt ſavages ſhould take 3 
childiſh tale for a ſolid reaſon. But nature aids 
the deception : where things are related in a le- 
ly manner, and every circumſtance appears 48 
paſſing in our ſight, we take all for granted 3 
true (a). Can an ignorant ruſtic doubt of inſpi⸗ 

ration, 


** 


(«) Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 1. p. 100, edit. 5. 
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ration, when he ſees as it were the poet ſipping 
the pure celeſtial liquor? And how can that poet 
fail to produce bad verſes, who feeds on the 
excrements that drop from the fundament even of 
a deity ? 

In accounting for natural appearances, even 
good writers have betrayed a weakneſs in rea- 
ſoning, little inferior to that above-mentioned. — 
They do not indeed put off their diſciples with a 
tale ; but they put them off with a mere ſuppo- 
fition, not more real than the tale. Deſcartes 
aſcribes the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
ether whirling round and round. He thought 
not of enquiring whether there really be ſuch a 
yortex, nor what makes it move. M. Buffon forms 
the earth out of a ſplinter of the ſun, ſtruck off 
by a comet. May not one be permitted humbly 
to enquire . of that eminent philoſopher, what 
formed the comet? This paſſes for ſolid reaſon- 
ing; and yet we laugh at the poor Indian, who 
ſupports the earth from falling by an elephant, and 
the elephant by a tortoiſe. 

It is ſtill more ridiculous to reaſon upon what is 
acknowledged to be a fiction, as if it were real.— 
Such are the fictions admitted in the Roman law. 
A Roman taken captive in war, loſt his privilege 
of being a Roman citizen ; for freedom was held 
eſſential to that privilege. But what if he made 


his eſcape after perhaps an hour's detention ? The 


hardſhip in that caſe ought to have ſuggeſted an 
alteration of the law, ſo far as to ſuſpend the 
privilege no longer than the captivity ſubſiſted. 
But the ancient Romans were not ſo ingenious. 
They remedied the hardſhip by a fiction, that 
the man never had been a captive. The Frede- 
ncian code baniſhes from the law of Pruſſia an 
endleſs number of fictions found in the Roman 


law. 
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law (a). Yet afterward, treating of perſonal rights, 
it is laid down as a rule, That a child in the womb 
is feigned or ſuppoſed to be born when the fiction is 
for its advantage (b). To a weak reaſoner, a fiction 
is a happy contrivance for reſolving intricate queſti. 
ons. Such 1s the conſtitution of England, that the 
Englith law-courts are merely territorial ; and that 
no fact happening abroad comes under their cogni- 
ſance. An Engliſhman, after murdering his fellow- 
traveller in France, returns to his native country, 
What is to be done? for guilt ought not to paſs un- 
puniſhed. The crime 1s feigned to have been com- 
mitted in England. 

Ancient hiſtories are full of incredible facts that 
paſſed current during the infancy of reaſon, which 
at preſent would be rejected with contempt. Every 
one who 1s converſant in the hiſtory of ancient na- 
tions, can recall inſtances without end. Docs any 
perſon believe at preſent, though gravely reported 
by hiſtorians, that in old Rome there was a law, tor 
cutting into pieces the body of a bankrupt, and dil- 
tributing the parts among his creditors ? The tory 
of Porſenna and Scevola is highly romantic; and 
the ſtory of Vampires in Hungary, ſhamefully abſurd. 
There is no reaſon to believe, there ever was ſuch 
ſtate as that of the Amazons ; and the ſtory of Tha- 
leſtris and Alexander the Great is certainly a fiction. 
Scotch hiſtorians deſcribe gravely and circumſtan- 
tially the battle of, Luncarty, as if they had been 
cye-witnefles. A peaſant and his two ſons, 1t 1 
laid, were ploughing in an adjacent field, during 
the heat of the action. Enraged at their country 
men for turning-theis backs, they broke the plougl 
in pieces; andzcach laying hold of a part, ruſhed 
into the midſt of the battle, and obtained a complete 
victory over the Danes. This ſtory has every mars 


of fiction: A man following unconcernedly his 
+ ordinary 


(4) Preface, F 28, (5) Part 1, bock 1, title 4. 84. 
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ordinary occupation of ploughing, in ſight of a 
battle, on which depended his wife and children, 
his goods, and perhaps his own life: three men, 
without rank or figure, with only a ſtick in the 
hand of each, ſtemming the tide of victory, and 
turning the fate of battle. I mention not that a 
plough was unknown in Scotland for a century or 
two after that battle; for that circumſtance could 
not create a doubt in the hiſtorian, if he was ignorant 
of it. | 

Reaſon, with reſpe& to its progreſs, is ſingular, 
Morals, manners and every thing that appears ex- 
ternally may in part be acquired by imitation and 
example; which have not the ſlighteſt influence up- 
on the reaſoning faculty. The only means for ad- 
vancing that faculty to maturity, are indefatigable 
ſtudy and practice; and even theſe will not carry a 
man one ſtep beyond the ſubjects he is converſant 
about : examples are not rare of men extremely 
expert in one ſcience, and groſsly deficient in others. 
Many able mathematicians are novices in politics, 
and even the common arts of life : ſtudy and prac- 
tice have ripened them in every relation of equality, 
while they remain ignorant, like the vulgar, about 
other relations. A man, in like manner, who has 
beſtowed much time and thought in political mat- 
ters, may be a child as to other branches of know- 
ledge *. 

proceed to the ſecond article, containing erro- 
neous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes. The 


rſt bias I ſhall mention has an extenſive influence. 
What 


_ * Paſcal, the celebrated author of Lettres Provinciales, in order to explain 
fe infinity and indiviſibility of the Deity, has the following words, „I will 
* ſhow you a thing both infinite and inviſible. It is a point moving with 
: infinite celerity : that point is in all places at once, and entire in every 

place.” What an abſurdity, ſays Voltaire, to aſcribe motion to a mathe- 
matical point, that has no exiſtence but in the mind of the geometer ! that 
it can be every where at the ſame inſtant, and that it can move with infinite 
cclerity ! as if infinite celerity could aQually exiſt, Every word, adds he, 


- 18 with abſurdity; and yet he was a great man who uttered that 
un, 
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What is ſeen, makes a deeper impreſſion than what 
is reported or diſcovered by reflection. Hence it is, 
that in judging of right and wrong, the ignorant and 
illiterate are ſtruck with the external act only, with. 
out penetrating into will or intention which lie out 
of fight. Thus with reſpect to covenants, laws, 
vows, and other acts that are completed by words, 
the whole weight in days of ignorance is laid upon 
the external expreſſion, with no regard to the mean. 
ing of the ſpeaker or writer. The bleſſing beſtowed 
by Iſaac upon his ſoa Jacob, miſtaking him for 
Eſau, is an illuſtrious inſtance. Not only was the 
bleſſing intended for Eſau, but Jacob, by deceiving 
his father, had rendered himſelf unworthy of it (a); 
yet Iſaac had pronounced the ſounds, and it was not 
in his power to unſay them: Neſcit vox emiſſa re- 
verti *. Joſhua, groſsly impoſed on by the Gi- 
beonites denying that they were Canaanites, made 
a covenant with them ; and yet though he found 
them to be Canaanites, he held himſelf to be bound. 
Led by the ſame bias people think it ſufficient to ful- 
fil the words of a vow, however ſhort of intention, 
The Duke of Lancaſter, vexed at the obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance of Rennes, a town in Britany, vowed in 
wrath not to raiſe the ſiege till he had planted the 
Engliſh colours upon one of the gates. He found 
it neceſlary to raile the ſiege ; but his vow ſtood in 
the way. The governor relieved him from his ſcru- 
ple, permitting him to plant his clours upon one ol 
the gates; and he was ſatisfied that his vow was ful- 
filled. The following is an example of an abſurd 
concluſion deduced from a precept taken literally, 
againſt common ſenſe. We are ordered by the 


Apoſtle, to pray always; from which Jerom, _ 


0 


(a) Genefis, chap, 27. 

Many more are killed by a fall from a horſe or by a fever, than by thun- 
der, Yet we are much more afraid of the latter, It is the ſound that ter- 
rifies : though every man knows that the danger is over when he hears de 
ſound; | 
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of the fathers, argues thus : © Conjugal enjoyment 
ig inconſiſtent with praying; ergo, conjugal en- 
« joyment is a fin,” By the ſame argument it may 
be proved, that eating and drinking are fins; and 
that ſleeping is a great ſin, being a great interruption 
to praying. With reſpect to another text, . That 
« 4 biſhop muſt be blameleſs, the huſband of one 
« wife” taken literally, a very different concluſion 
is drawn in Abyſſinia, That no man can be ordained 
a preſbyter till he be married. Prohibitions have 
been interpreted in the ſame ſhallow manner. Lord 
Clarendon gives two inſtances, both of them relative 
to the great fire of London. The mayor propoſing 
to pull down a houſe in order to ſtop the progreſs of 
the fire, was oppoſed by the lawyers, who declared 
the act to be unlawful ; and the houſe was burnt 
without being pulled down. About the ſame time 
it was propoled to break open ſome houſes in the 
temple for ſaving the furniture, the poſſeſſors being 
in the country; but it was declared burglary to 
force open a door without conſent of the poſſeſſor. 
Such literal interpretation, contrary to common 
lenſe, has been extended even to inflict puniſhment. 
lladas was bathing when the alarm was given in 
Lacedemon, that Epaminondas was at hand 
with a numerous army. Naked as he was, he 
ruſhed againſt the enemy with a ſpear in one hand 
and a ſword in the other, bearing down all be- 
tore him. The Ephori fined him for going to bat- 
tle unarmed ; but honoured him with a garland for 
lis gallant behaviour. How abſurd to think that the 
law was intended for ſuch a caſe ! and how much 
more abſurd to think, that the ſame a& ought to be 
both puniſhed and rewarded ! The King of Caſtile 
being carried off his horſe by a hunted hart, was 
ved by a perſon at hand, who cut his belt. The 
Judges thought a pardon abſolutely requiſite, to re- 
eve from capital puniſhment a man who had lifted 
| a {word 
I 
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a ſword againſt his ſovereign *. It is a ſalutary re. 
gulation, that a man who is abſent cannot be trie 
tor his life. Pope Formoſus died ſuddenly without 
ſuffering any puniſhment for his crimes. He wy 
raiſed from his grave, dreſſed in his pontifical habit; 
and in that ſhape a criminal proceſs went on again! 
him. Could it ſeriouſly be thought, that a rotten 
carcaſe brought into court was ſulfcient to fulfil the 
law? The ſame abſurd farce was played in Scot. 
land, upon the body of Logan of Reſtalrig, ſever; 
years after his interment. The body of Tancrel 
King of Sicily was raiſed from the grave, and the 
head cut off for ſuppoſed rebellion. Henry IV. ot 
Caſtile was depoſed in abſence ; but, for a colour 
of juſtice, . the following ridiculous ſcene was acted, 
A wooden ſtatue drefled in a royal habit, was 
piaced on a theatre ; and the ſentence of depoſition 
was ſolemnly read to it, as if it had been the King 
himſelf. The Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized the 
crown, another the ſceptre, a third the ſword ; and 
the ceremony was concluded with proclaiming ano- 
ther king. How humbling are ſuch ſuch ſcenecs to 
man, who values himſelt upon the faculty of reaſon 
as his prime attribute ! An expedient of that kind 
would now be rejected with diſdain, as fit only to 
amuſe children; and it grieves me to obſerve that 
law- proceedings are not yet totally purged of {ucli 
abſurditics. By a law in Holland, the criminal 
confeſſion is eſſential to a capital puniſhment, no 
other evidence being held ſufficient : and yet if he 
inſiſt on his innocence, he is tortured till he pro- 
nounce the words of confeſſion ; as if ſounds mere) 
were ſufficient, without will or intention. The 


practice of England in a ſimilar caſe, is no leſs ab- 
ſurd. 
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* A perſon unacquainted with the hiſtory of law, will imagine = 
Swift has carried beyond all bounds kis ſatire azainſt lawyers, in 14Yi%> 
that Gulliver had incurred a capital puniſhment, for ſaving the Empcte 
palace by piſſing out the fire; it being capital in any perſon of what-qu* 
ſoever, to iacke water within the precinQs cf the palace. 
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„ ourd. Confeſſion is not there required; but it is re- 
quired, that the perſon accuſed ſhall plead, and ſay 
whether he be innocent or guilty. But what if he 
ſand mute? He is preſſed down by weights till he 
plead ; and if he continue mute, he is preſſed till 
he give up the ghoſt, a torture known by the name 
of Peine forte et dure“. Further, law, copying re- 
gion, has exalted ceremonies above the ſubſtantial 
part. In England fo ſtrictly has form been adhered 
to, as to make the moſt trivial defect in words fatal, 
however certain the meaning be. Murdredavit for 
nurdravit, feloniter for felonice, have been adjudged 
to vitiate an indictment. Burgariter tor burglariter 
hath been a fatal objection ; but burgulariter hath 
been holden good. Webſter being indicted for 
murder, and the ſtroke being laid“ finiſtro bracts” 
inſtead of * brachio,”” he was diſmiſſed. A. B. alias 
ditus A. C. Butcher, was found to vitiate the indict- 
ment ; becauſe it ought to have been 4. B. Butcher, 
alias dictus A. C. Butcher. So gladium in dextra 
ſua, without manu, 

No bias in human nature is more prevalent than 
a defire to anticipate futurity, by being made ac- 
quainted beforehand with what will happen. It was 
indulged without reſerve in dark times; and hence 
omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aſtrology, oracles, 
and prophecies, without end. It ſhows ſtrange 
weakneſs not to ſce, that ſuch foreknowledge would 
be a gift more pernicious to man than Pandora's 
box: it would deprive him of every motive to acti- 
on; and leave no place for ſagacity, nor for contriv- 
ing means to bring about a defired event. Life is 
an enchanted caſtle, opening to intereſting views 
that inflame the imagination and excite induſtry. 
Remove the vail that hides futurity.—To an active, 
buſtling 


* Since the above was written, the parliament has enacted, That perſons 
iraigned for felony or piracy, who ſtand mute, or refuſe to anſwer directly 
the indictment, ſhall be held as conſeſſing, and judgement ſhall paſs againſt 
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buſtling, animating ſcene, ſucceeds a dead ſtupor, 
men converted into ſtatues ; paſſive like inen 
matter, becauſe there remains not a fingle motive to 
action. Anxiety about futurity rouſes our ſagaciy 
to prepare for what may happen ; but an appetite to 
know what ſagacity cannot diſcover, is a weakneſsin 
nature inconſiſtent with every rational principle *. 
Propenſity to things rare and wonderful, is a nz- 
tural bias no leſs univerſal than the former. Any 
ſtrange or unaccountable event rouſes the attention, 
and enflames the mind : we ſuck it in greedily, wiſh 
it to be true, and believe it to be true upon the 
lighteſt evidence (a). A hart taken in the ſoreſt 
of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a collar 
upon which was inſcribed, Cæſar hoc me donavit *, 
Every one believed that a Roman Emperor was 
meant, and that the beaſt muſt have lived at leaſt a 
thouſand years; overlooking that the Emperor of 
Germany is alſo ſtyled Cz/ar, and that it was not ne- 
ceflary to go back fifty years. This propenſity dil- 
plays itſelf even in childhood: ſtories of ghoſts and 
apparitions are anxiouſly liſtened to ; and firmly be- 
lieved, by the terror they occaſion ; the vulgar ac- 
cordingly have been captivated with ſuch ſtorics, 
upon evidence that would not be ſufficient to aſcer- 
tain the ſimpleſt fact. The abſurd and childiſh pro- 
digies that are every where ſcattered through the hil- 
tory of Titus Livius, not to mention other ancient 
hiſtorians, would be unaccountable in a writer o 
ſenſe and gravity, were it not for the propenſity men- 
tioned. But human belief is not left at the merc) 
of every irregular bias: our maker has ſubjected 
belief to the correction of the rational faculty; and 


accordingly, in proportion as reaſon advances - 
war 


* Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely from a convictios, 1 
all events are fixed and immutable: the latter leaves us free to activity; 
former annihilates all activity. 

. + < Cafar gave me this,” 
(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 163. ed. 5. 
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,ard maturity, wonders, prodigies, apparitions, in 
intations, witchcraft, and ſuch ſtuff, loſe the 
afluence. That reformation however has been e 


7 eedingly flow, becauſe the propenſity is excee 
0 ingly ſtrong. Such abſurdities found credit amon 
n wiſe men, even as late as the laſt age. I am rea 


dy to verify the charge, by introducing two men 
of the firſt rank for underſtanding : were a great- 
er number neceſſary, there would be no difficul- 
ty of making a very long catalogue. The cele- 


5 

h brated Grotius ſhall lead the van. Procopius in his 
e Vandal hiſtory relates, that ſome orthodox Chriſti- 
| ans, whoſe tongues were cut out by the Arians, 
r continued miraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. 

. And to vouch the fact, he appeals to ſome of 
$ thoſe miraculous perſons, alive in Conſtantinople 
a at the time of his writing. In the dark ages of 


Chriſtianity, when different ſects were violently 
enflamed againſt each other, it is not ſurpriſing 
that groſs abſurdities were ſwallowed as real mi- 
l racles : but is it not ſurpriſing, and alſo mortify- 
ing, to find Grotius, the greateſt genius of the 
age he lived in, adopting ſuch abſurdities ? For 
the truth of the foregoing miracle, he appeals not 
only to Procopius, but to ſeveral other writers 

(a); as if the hearſay of a few writers were ſuffi- 

cient to make us believe an impoſſibility. Could 
| it ſeriouſly . be his opinion, that the great God 
who governs by general laws, permitting the ſun 
to thine alike upon men of whatever religion, 
vould miraculouſly ſuſpend the laws of nature, in 
order to teſtify his diſpleaſure at an honeſt ſect of 
Chriſtians, led innocently into error? Did he alſo 
believe what Procopius adds, that two of theſe 
i orthodox Chriſtians were again deprived of ſpeech, 
3 a puniſhment inflicted by the Almighty for co- 
tabiting with proſtitutes ? 


* —— — * 


I pro- 


) Prolegomena to his Hiſtory of the Cot he. 
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I proceed to our famous hiſtorian, the Earl g 
Clarendon, the other perſon. I had in view, 3 
man long in public buſineſs, a conſummate pol. 
tician and well ſtored with knowledge from book: 
as well as from experience, might be fortified 4. 
gainſt fooliſh miracles, if any man can be fortif. 


ed: and yet behold his ſuperſtitious credulity in 


childiſh ſtories; no leſs weak in that particular, 
than was his cotemporary Grotius. He gravel 
relates an incident concerning the aſſaſſination d 


the Duke of Buckingham, the ſum of which fol. 


lows. <©* There were many ſtories ſcattered abroad 
at that time, of prophecies and predictions of 
© the Duke's untimely and violent death; one 
* of which was upon à better foundation of 
* credit, than uſually ſuch diſcourſes are founded 
„ upon. There was an officer in the King's ward. 
* robe in Windſor caſtle, of reputation for ho- 
* neſty and diſcretion, and at that time about the 
age of fifty. About ſix months before the 
% miſerable end of the Duke, this man being in 
* bed and in good health, there appeared to him 
* at midnight a man of a venerable aſpect, who 
drawing the curtains and fixing his cye upon 
* him, faid, Do you know me, Sir? The poor 
* man, half dead with fear, anſwered, That he 
* thought him to be Sir George Villiers, father 
* to the Duke. Upon which he was ordered 
„by the apparition, to go to the Duke and tell 
e him, that if he did not ſomewhat to ingrat!- 
„ate himſelſ with the people, he would be fut- 
“ fered to live but a ſhort time. The ſame pet. 
e ſon appeared to him a ſecond and a third 
time, reproaching him bitterly for not per- 
e forming his promiſe. The poor man plucked 
* up as much courage as to excuſe himſelf, that 
« it was difficult to find acceſs to the Duke, and 
* that he would be thought a madman. Thc 

2 app** 
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« apparition imparted to him ſome ſecrets, which 
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« he ſaid would be his credentials to the Duke. 
The officer, introduced to the Duke by Sir 


« Ralph Freeman, was received courteouſly. 
« They 


walked together near an hour; and the 


«* Duke ſometimes ſpoke with great commotion, 
though his ſervants with Sir Ralph were at ſuch 
* a diſtance that they could not hear a word.— 
© The officer returning from the Duke, told Sir 


„ Ralph, that when he mentioned 


the par- 


„ ticulars that were to gain him credit, the 
* Duke's colour changed; and he ſwore the 
* officer could come to that knowledge only by 


* 


( 


Lad 


0 


$ 
c 
0 


0 


the devil; for that theſe particulars were known 
only to himſelf, and to one perſon more, of 
whoſe fidelity he was ſecure. The Duke, who 
went to accompany the King at hunting, was 


* obſerved to ride all the morning in deep 


* 


left the field and alighted at his 
* houſe, with whom he was ſhut up 
* or three hours. 


0 


thought; and before the morning was ſpent 
mother's 


for two 
When the Duke left her, his 


* countenance appeared full of trouble, with a 
* mixture of anger, which never appeared be- 
fore in converſing with her: and ſhe was found 
* overwhelmed with tears, and in great agony. 
Whatever there was of all this, it is a notorious 
* truth, that when ſhe heard of the Duke's murder, 
* ſhe ſeemed not in the leaſt ſurpriſed, nor did ex- 


* preſs much ſorrow.” 


The name of Lord Clarendon calls for more 


attention to the foregoing relation than otherwiſe 
it would deſerve. 


It is no article of the Chriſti- 


an faith, that the dead preſerve their connection 


with the living, or are ever ſuffered to return to 
this world: we have no ſolid evidence for ſuch 
a fact; and rarely hear of it, except in tales for 
amuſing or terrifying children, 


Secondly, The 


ſtory 


? 
f 
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ſtory is inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Providence; 
which for the beſt purpoſes, has drawn an impe. 
netrable veil between us and futurity. Thirdly, 
This apparition, though ſuppoſed to be endowe { 
with a miraculous knowledge of future events, i; 
however deficient in the ſagacity that belongs to 
a perſon of ordinary underſtanding. It appear 
twice to the officer, without thinking of giving 
him proper credentials; nor does it think « 
them till ſuggeſted by the officer. Fourthly, Why 
did not the apparition go directly to the Duke 
himſelf ; what neceſſity for employing a third per- 
fon ? The Duke mult have been much more af 
fected with an apparition to himſelf, than with 
the hearing it at ſecond hand. The officer was a- 
fraid of being taken for a madman; and the 
Duke had ſome reaſon to think him ſuch. Laſt. 
ly, The apparition happened above three months 
before the Duke's death; and yet we hear not 
of a fingle ſtep taken by him, in purſuance of 
the advice he got. The authority of the hiſto- 
rian and the regard we owe him, have drawn 
from me the foregoing reflections, which with 
reſpe&t to the ſtory itſelf are very little neceſſa- 
ry ; for the evidence 1s really not ſuch as to ve- 
rify any ordinary occurrence. His Lordſhip ac- 
knowledges, that he had no evidence but com- 
mon report, ſaying, that it was one of the many 
ſtories ſcattered abroad at that time. He does 
not ſay, that the ſtory was related to him by the 
officer, whoſe name he does not even mention, 


or by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, or 


by the Duke's mother. If any thing happened 


like what is related, it may with good reaſon be 
ſuppoſed, that the officer was crazy or enthuſiaſtt- 
cally mad : nor have we any evidence beyond 
common report, that he communicated any ſecret 


to the Duke. Here are two remarkable inſtances 
0 
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of an obſervation made above, that a man may 
be high in one ſcience and very low in another, 
Had Grotius, or had Clarendon, ſtudied the fun- 
damentals of reaſon and religion coolly and im- 
FE partially, as they did other ſciences, they would 
never have given faith to reports ſo ill vouched, 
and ſo contradictory to every ſound principle of 
theology. | 

Another ſource of erroneous reaſoning, is a 
ſingular tendency in the mind of man to myſte- 
ries and hidden meanings. Where an object 
makes a deep impreſſion, the buſy mind is ſel- 
dom fatisfied with the fimple and obvious in- 
tendment : invention is rouſed to allegorize, and 
to pierce into hidden views and purpoſes. I have 
a notable. example at hand, with reſpect to forms 
and ceremonies in religious worſhip. - Joſephus 
(a), talking of the tabernacle, has the following 
palage. © Let any man conſider the ſtructure 
of the tabernacle, the ſacerdotal veſtments, the 
«* veſſels dedicated to the ſervice of the altar; 
* and he muſt of neceſſity be convinced, that 
* our lawgiver was a pious man, and that all 
* the clamours againſt us and our profeſſion, are 
* mere calumny. For what are all of theſe but 
* the image of the whole world ? This will ap- 
* pear to any man who ſoberly and impartially 
* examines the matter. The tabernacle of thirty 
* cubits is divided into three parts; two for the 
* prieſts in general, and as free to them as the 
* earth and the ſea; the third, where no mor- 
* tal muſt be admitted, is as the heaven reſerv- 
*ed for God himſelf. The twelve loaves of ſhew- 
* bread ſignify the twelve months of the year. 
* The candleſtick, compoſed of ſeven branches, 
refers to the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, through 


* which the ſeven planets ſhape their courſe ; 
Vol. II. | M fr 66 and 


(a) Jewiſh Antiquities, book 4, 
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and the ſeven lamps on the top of the ſeven 
branches bear an analogy to the planets then. 
ſelves. The. curtains of four colours repreſent 
the four elements. The fine linen ſignifies the 
earth, as flax is raiſed there. By the purple i; 
underſtood the fea, from the blood of the 
murex, which dies that colour. The violet 
colour is a ſymbol of the air; and the ſcarkt 
of the fire. By the linen garment of the 
high-prieſt, is deſigned the whole body of the 
earth : by the violet colour the heavens. The 
pomegranates fignify — ; the bells tolling 
ſignify thunder. The four-coloured ephod bear 
a reſemblance to the very nature of the uni 
verſe, and the interweaving it with gold has: 
regard to the rays of light. The girdle abou 
the body of the prieſt is as the ſea about the 
globe of the earth. The two fardonyx ſtones 
are a kind of figure of the fun and moon; 


and the twelve other ſtones may be under- 
ſtood, either of the twelve months, or of the 


twelve ſigns in the zodiac. The violet-colour- 
ed tiara is a reſemblance: of heaven; and i 
would be irreverent to have written the ſacred 
name of God upon any other colour. The 
triple crown and plate of gold give us to un. 


derſtand the glory and majeſty of Almighty 
God. This is a plain illuſtration of theſe mat. 


ters; and I would not loſe any opportunity ol 
doing juſtice to the honour and wiſdom cf 
our incomparable lawgiver.” How wire-drav! 


and how remote from any appearance of truth, 
are the foregoing alluſions and imagined reſem- 
blances! But religious forms and ceremonies, 


however arbitrary, are never held to be fo. 
an uſeful purpoſe do not apnear, it is taken for 


granted that there muſt be a hidden meaning; and 
any meaning, however childiſh, will ſerve when 
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a better cannot be found. Such propenſity there 
is in dark ages for allegorizing, that even our 
Saviour's miracles have not eſcaped. Where- 
ever any ſeeming difficulty occurs in the plain 
ſenſe, the fathers of the church, Origen, Auguſ- 
tine, and Hilary, are never at a loſs for a myſtic 
meaning. Sacrifice to the celeſtial gods with 
« an odd number, and to the terreſtrial gods 
« with an even number,” is a precept of Py- 
thagoras. Another is, Turn round in ador- 
« ing the gods, and fit down when thou haſt 
% worſhipped.” The learned make a ſtrange po- 
ther about the hidden meaning of theſe precepts. 
But, after all, have they any hidden meaning ? 
Forms and ceremonies are uſetul in external wor- 
ſhip, for occupying the vulgar ; and it is of no 
importance what they be, provided they prevent 
the mind from wandering. Why ſuch partiality 
to ancient ceremonies, when no hidden meaning 
l; ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chriſtians, ſuch as bow- 
ing to the eaſt, or the prieſt per forming the litur- 
gy, partly in a black upper garment, partly in a 
white? No ideas are more ſimple than of num- 
bers, nor leſs ſuſceptible of any hidden meaning; 
and yet the profound Pythagoras has imagined 
many ſuch meanings. The number one, ſays he, 
having no parts, repreſents the Deity : it repre- 
ſents alſo order, peace, and tranquillity, which 
reſult from unity of ſentiment. The number 79 
repreſents diſorder, confuſion, and change. He 
diſcovered in the number three the moſt ſublime 
mylteries: all things are compoſed, ſays he, of 
three ſubſtances. The number four is holy in its 
nature, and conſtitutes the divine eſſence, which 
conſiſts in unity, power, benevolence, and wil- 
dom. Would one believe, that the great philo- 
ſopher, who demonſtrated the 47th propoſition of 
the firſt book of Euclid, was the inventor of ſuch 

N childiſh 
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childiſh conceits? Perhaps Pythagoras meant only 
to divert himſelf with them. Whether ſo or not, 
it ſeems difficult to be explained, how ſuch trifles 
were preſerved in memory, and handed down to 
us through ſo many generations. All that can be 
faid 1s, that during the infancy of knowledge, e- 
very novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long courſe of time to ſeparate the corn from 
the chaff *. A certain writer, ſmitten with the 
conceit of hidden meanings, has applied his ta- 
lent to the conſtellations of the zodiac. The 
ton typifies the force or heat of the ſun in the 
month of July, when he enters the conſtellation. 
The conſtellation where the ſun is in the month 
of Auguſt is termed the wirgin, ſignifying the 
time of harveſt. He enters the balance in Sep- 
tember, denoting the equality of day and night. 
The ſcorpion where he is found in October, 1s at 
emblemi of the diſeaſes that are frequent during 
that month, &c. The balance, I acknowledge, 1s 
well hit oft; but I fee not clearly the refemblance 
of the force of a lion to the heat of the ſun; 
and ſtill leſs that of harveſt to a virgin: tc 
ſpring would be more happily repreſented by 2 
virgin, and the harveſt by a woman in the aC 
of delivery. 

Our tendency to myſtery and allegory, diſplays 
itſelf with great vigour in thinking of our tore- 
fathers and of the ancients in general, by means 
of the veneration that is paid them. Before 
writing was known, ancient hiſtory is made — 

tradi- 


* The following precepts of the ſame philoſopher, tho* now only fit for 
the Child's Guide, were originally cheriſhed, and preſerved in memory, ® © 
manations of ſuperior wiſdom, “ Do not enter a temple for worſtvp, but 
'* with a decent air. Render not life painful by undertaking too many 4. 
fairs. Be always ready for what may happen, Never bind yourſelf by? 
« yow, nor by an oath, Irritate not a man who is angry.“ The ſe 
wiſe men of Greece made a figure in their time; but it would be unreaſons- 
ble to expect, that what they taught during the infancy of knowledge, 
male a figure in its maturity, 
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traditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled Eng- a 
land; and the Scots are deſcended from Scota, il 
daughter to an Egyptian king. Have we not e- 
qually reaſon to t ink, that the hiſtories of the q 
heathen gods are involved in fable? We pretend bl 
not to draw any hidden meaning from the for- + 
mer: why ſhould we ſuſpe& any ſuch meaning in 4 
the latter? Allegory is a ſpecies of writing too #4 
refined for a ſavage or barbarian : it is the fruit $1 
of a cultivated imagination; and was a late in- 
vention even in Greece. The allegories of Eſop f 
are of the ſimpleſt kind: yet they were com- 

poſed after learning began to flouriſh ; and 

Cebes, whoſe allegory about the life of man is 

juſtly celebrated, was a diſciple of Socrates, | 
Prepoſſeſſion however in favour of the ancients 1 
makes us conclude, that there muſt be ſome hid- 11 
den meaning or allegory in their hiſtorical fa- | 
bles; for no better reaſon than that they are de- 
ſtitute of common ſenſe. In the Greek mytholo- 
gy, there are numberleſs fables related as hiſto- 
rical facts merely; witneſs the fable of gods mix- | 
ing with women, and procreating giants, like . 8 


» - ” os 
- „ 
—— -, 


, what we find in the fabulous hiſtories of many 
10 other nations. Theſe giants attempt to dethrone 1 
W Jupiter: Apollo keeps the ſheep of Admetus : | 

Ws Minerva ſprings from the head of Jove“: Bac- 

e chus is cut out of his thigh : Orpheus goes to 

ns bell for his wife: Mars and Venus are caught 

re by Vulcan in a net; and a thouſand other ſuch 

of childiſh ſtories. But the Greeks, many centuries 

li- after the invention of ſuch fooliſh fables, became 
illuſtrious 

fo 

* However eaſy it may be to draw an allegorical meaning out of that fa. 


ble, I cannot admit any ſuch meaning to have been intended. An allegory 


A- a fable contrived to illuſtrate ſome acknowledged truth, by making a deep- 
by er impreſſion than the truth would make in plain words; of which we have 
* beautiful inflances in the Spectator (Elements of Criticiſm, chap, 20. 
. 96.) Zut the fable here was underſtood to be a matter of fact, Minerva be- 
ould ing worſhipped by the Greeks as a real goddeſs, the daughter of Jupiter 


without a mother, 
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illuſtrious for arts and ſciences; and nothing 
would ſatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philoſophers, even when mere a 
vages. Hence endleſs attempts to detect myſte. 
ries and hidden meanings in their fables. Let 
other interpreters of that kind paſs : they give 
me no concern. But I cannot, without the deep- 
eſt concern, behold our illuſtrious philoſopher 
Bacon em, loying his talents ſo abſyrdly. What 
imbecility rauſt there be in human nature, when 
ſo great a genius is capable of ſuch puerilities! 
As a ſubje&t ſo humbling is far from being 2. 
greeable, I confine myſelf to a few inſtances.— 
In an ancient fable, Prometheus formed man out 
of clay; and kindling a bundle of birch rods at 
the chariot of the ſun brought down fire to the 
earth for the uſe of his creature man. And tho' 
ungrateful man complained to Jupiter of that 
theft, yet the god, pleaſed with the ingenuity of 
Prometheus, not only confirmed to man the uſe 
of fire, but conferred on him a gift much more 
conſiderable : the gift was perpetual youth, which 
was laid upon an aſs to be carried to the carth, 
The aſs, wanting to drink at a brook, was op- 
poſed by a ſerpent, wha inſiſted to have the bur- 
den, without which, no drink for the poor als. 
And thus, for a draught of plain water, was per. 
petual youth transferred from man to the ſer— 
pent. This fable has a ſtriking reſemblance to 
many in the Edda; and in the manner of the 
Edda, accounts for the invention of fire, and for 
the mortality of man, Nor is there in all the 
Edda one more childiſh, or more diſtant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It 
handled however by our philoſopher with much ſo- 
lemn gravity, as it every ſource of wiſdom were 
locked up in it. The explanation he gives, being 


too long to be copied here, ſhall be reduced ot 
| | ew 
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ſew particulars. After an elogium upon fire, his 
Lordſhip proceeds thus. The manner wherein 
« Prometheus ſtole his fire, is properly deſcribed 
« from the nature of the thing; he being ſaid 
« to have done it by applying a rod of birch to the 
« chariot of the ſun: for birch is uſed in ſtrik- 
« ing and beating; which clearly denotes fire to 
proceed from violent percuſſions and colliſions of 
« bodies, whereby the matters ſtruck are ſubti- 
« lized, rarefied, put into motion, and ſo prepared 
« to receive the heat of the celeſtial bodies. And 
* accordingly they, in a clandeſtine and ſecret 
manner, ſnatch fire, as it were by ſtealth, from 
the chariot of the ſun.” He goes on as fol- 
lows. © The next is a remarkable part of the 
« fable; which repreſents, that men, inſtead of 
« gratitude, accuſed both Prometheus and his fire 
* to Jupiter: and yet the accuſation proved ſo 
« pleafant to Jupiter, that he not only indulged 
* mankind- the uſe of fire, but conferred upon 
* them perpetual youth. Here it may ſeem 
* ſtrange, that the fin of ingratitude ſhould meet 
* with approbation or reward. But the allegory 
has another view; and denotes, that the accu- 
* ſation both of human nature and human art, 
proceeds from a noble and laudable temper 
* of mind, viz. modeſty ; and alſo tends to a very 
good purpoſe, viz. to ſtir up freſh induſtry 
* and new diſcoveries.” Can any thing be more 
vire-drawn ? | 

Vulcan, attempting the chaſtity of Minerva, had 
recourſe to force. In the ſtruggle, his ſemen, 
falling upon the ground, . Ericthonius; 
vhoſe body from the middle upward was comely 
ad well proportioned, his thighs and legs ſmall 
and deformed like an eel. Conſcious of that de- 
ket, he was the inventer of chariots ; which 


howed the graceful part of his body, and con- 


cealed 


—. 
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cealed what was deformed. Liſten to the explanati. 


on of this ridiculous fable. Art, by the various 
© uſes it makes of fire, is here repreſented by Vul. 
© can: and Nature is repreſented by Minerva, be- 
« cauſe of the induſtry employed in her works, 
« Art, when it offers violence to Nature in order 
ce to bend her to its purpoſe, ſeldom attains the end 
e propoſed. Yet, upon great ſtruggle and applica. 
ce tion, there proceed certain imperfect births, or 
cc lame - abortive works; which however, with 
great pomp and deceitful appearances, are tri 
ce umphantly carried about, and ſhown by im- 
„ poſtors.” I admit the ingenuity of that forced 
meaning; but had the inventer of that fable any l. 
tent meaning ? If he had, why did he conceal it? 
The ingenious meaning would have merited praiſe; 
the fable itſelf none at all, 

I ſhall add but one other inſtance, for they grow 
tireſome. Sphinx was a monſter, having the face 
and voice of a virgin, the wings of a bird, and the 
talons of a gryphin. She reſided on the ſummit of 
a mountain, near the city Thebes. Her manner 
was, to lie in ambuſh for travellers, to propoſe dark 
riddles which ſhe received from the muſes, and to 
tear thoſe to pieces who could not ſolve them. The 
Thebans having offered their kingdom to the man 
who ſhould interpret theſe riddles, Oedipus preſent- 
ed himſelf before the monſter, and he was required 
to explain the following riddle ; What creature i- 
that, which being born four-footed, becomes after- 
wards two-footed, then three-footed, and laſtly four- 
footed again. Oedipus anſwered, It was man, who 
in his infancy crawls upon his hands and feet, then 
walks upright upon his two feet, walks in old age 
with a ſtick, and at laſt lies four-footed in bed. 
Oedipus = thus obtained the victory, flew the 
monfter ; and laying the carcaſe upon an aſs, carried 
it off in triumph. Now for the explanation. © This 
“is an elegant and inſtructive fable, invented to 

e repreſent 
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« repreſent ſcience : for Science may be called a 
« monſter, being ſtrangely gazed at and admired 
« by the ignorant. Her figure and form is various, 
« by reaſon of the vaſt variety of ſubjects that ſcience 
« conſiders. Her voice and countenance are repre- 
« ſented female, by reaſon of her gay appearance, 


« and volubility of ſpeech. Wings are added, be- 


« cauſe the ſciences and their inventions fly about 
« in a moment; for knowledge, like light commu- 
« nicated from torch to torch, is preſently catched, 
« and copiouſly diffuſed. Sharp and hooked talons 
e are elegantly attributed to her; becauſe the axi- 
e oms and arguments of ſcience fix down the mind, 
* and keep it from moving or flipping away.” 
Again: All ſcience ſeems placed on high, as it 
% were on the tops of mountains that are hard to 
« climb ; for ſcience is juſtly imagined a ſublime 
* and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance, 
* and at the ſame time taking an extenſive view on 
« all ſides, as is uſual on the tops of mountains. 
Sphinx is ſaid to propoſe difficult queſtions and 
„ riddles, which ſhe received from the Muſes. 
“ Theſe queſtions, while they remain with the 
« Muſes, may be pleaſant, as contemplation and 
« enquiry are when knowledge is their only aim: 
but after they are delivered to Sphinx, that is, to 
practice, which impels to action, choice, and de- 
* termination; then it is that they become ſevere 
* andtorturing ; and unleſs ſolved, ſtrangely per- 
« plex the human mind, and tear it to pieces. It 
is with the utmoſt elegance added in the fable, 
* that the carcaſs of Sphinx was laid upon an aſs; 
* for there is nothing ſo ſubtile and abſtruſe, but 
* after being made plain, may be conceived by the 
* ſloweſt capacity.” According to ſuch latitude of 
interpretation, there is nothing more eaſy than to 
make quidlibet ex quolibet. 


« he 
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« Who would not laugh if ſuch a man there be ? 
* Who would not weep if Atticus were be? 


I will detain the reader but a moment longer, to 
hear what our author ſays in juſtification of ſuch 
myſterious meaning. Out of many reaſons, I ſeled 
the two following. © It may pals for a farther indi. 
« cation of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that 
«© ſome of theſe fables are ſo abſurd and idle in their 
* narration, as to proclaim an allegory even afar off. 
« A fable that carries probability with it, may be 
« ſuppoſed invented for pleaſure, or in imitation of 
% hiſtory ; but what could never be conceived or 
* related in this way, muſt furely have a different 
« uſe. For example, what a monſtrous fiction is 
« this, That Jupiter ſhould take Metis to wife; and 
* as ſoon as he found her pregnant eat her up; 
de whereby he alſo conceived, and out of his head 
* brought forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mor- 
© tal could, but for the ſake of the moral it couches, 
« invent fuch an abſurd dream as this, ſo much out 
« of the road of thought.” At that rate the more ri- 
diculous.or abſurd a fable is, the more inſtructive it 
muſt be. This opinion reſembles that of the ancient 
Germans with reſpect to mad women, who were 
held to be ſo wiſe, as that every thing they uttered 
was prophetic. Did it never occur to our author, 
that in the infancy of the reaſoning faculty, the ima- 
gination is ſuffered to roam without control, as in 2 
dream ; and the vulgar in all ages are delighted 
with wonderful ſtories ; the more out of nature, thc 
more to their taſte ? 

We proceed to the other reaſon. * The argu- 
e ment of moſt weight with me is, That many of 
* theſe fables appear not to have been invented by 
ce the perſons who relate and divulge them, whether 
« Homer, Heſiod, or others; for if I were aſſured 


* they firſt flowed from thoſe later times and au- 
« thors, 


& 
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« thors, I ſhould never expect any thing ſingularly 
great or noble from ſuch an origin. But who- 
« ever attentively conſiders the thing, will find, 
« that theſe fables are delivered down by thoſe wri- 
« ters, not as matters then firſt invented, but as re- 
« ceived and embraced in earlier ages. And this 
« principally raiſes my eſteem of thoſe fables ; 
« which I receive, not as the product of the age, 
* or invention of the poets, but as ſacred relics, 
gentle whiſpers, and the breath of better times, 
that from the traditions of more ancient nations, 
came at length into the flutes and trumpets of the 
© Greeks.” Was it our author's fincere opinion, 
that the farther back we trace the hiftory of man, 
the more of ſcience and knowledge is found ; and 
conſequently that ſayages are the moſt learned of 
all men ? 

The following fable of the ſavage Canadians ought 
to be myſterious, if cither of the reaſons urged above 
be concluſive. © There were in the beginning but 
e fix men in the world, (from whence ſprung is not 
* ſaid): one of theſe aſcended to heaven in queſt 
* of a woman named Atabeniſic, and had carnal 
* knowledge of her. She being thrown headlong 
* from the height of the empyrean, was received on 
* the back of a tortoiſe, and delivered of two 
* children, one of whom flew the other.” This 
fable is ſo abſurd, that it muſt have a latent mean- 
ing; and one needs but copy our author to pump 
a deep myſtery out of it, however little intended by 
the inyenter. And if either abſurdity or antiquity 
entitle fables ta be held facred relics, gentle whiſ- 
pers, and the breath of better times, the following 
Japaneſe fables are well entitled to theſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing epithets. © Bunſio, in wedlock, having had no 
children for many years, addreſſed her prayers to 
the gods, was heard, and was delivered of 500 eggs. 

earing that the eggs might produce monſters, ſhe 
packed them up in a box, and threw them into the 

river. 
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river. An old fiſherman finding the box, hatched 
the eggs in an oven, every one a, which produced a 
child. The children were fed with boiled rice and 
mugwort- leaves; and being at laſt left to ſhift for 
themſelves, they fell a-robbing on the highway, 
Hearing of a man famous for great wealth, they 
told their ſtory at his gate, and beged ſome food, 
This happening to be the houſe of their mother, ſhe 
owned them for her children, and gave a great en- 
tertainment to her friends and neighbours. She 
was afterward inliſted among the goddeſſes by the 
name of * her 500 In were appointed to 
be her attendants ; and to this day ſhe is worſhipped 
in. Japan as the goddeſs of riches.” Take another 
fable of the ſame ſtamp. The Japaneſe have a ta- 
ble of lucky and unlucky days, which they believe 
to have been compoſed by Abino Seimei, a famous 
aſtrologer, and a fort of demi-god. They have the 
following tradition of him. A young fox, pur- 
ſued by hunters, fled into a temple, and took ſhelter 
in the boſom of Abino Jaſſima, ſon and heir to the 
king of the country. Refuſing to yield the poor 
creature to the unmerciful hunters, he defended 
himſelf with great bravery, and ſet the fox at liberty. 
The huntere, through reſentment againſt the young 
prince, murdered his royal father; but Jaſſima re- 
venged his father's death, killing the traitors with his 
own hand. Upon this ſignal victory, a lady of in- 
comparable beauty appeared to him, and made 
ſuch an impreſſion on his heart, that he took her to 
wife. Abino Seimei, procreated of that marriage, 
was endowed with divine wiſdom, and the precious 
gift of prophecy. Jaſſima was ignorant that his wife 
was the very fox whoſe life he had ſaved, till ſhe re- 
ſumed by degrees her former ſhape.” If there be 
.any hidden myſtery in this tale, I ſhall not deſpair 
of finding a myſtery in every fairy-tale invented by 
Madam Gomez. 
Y ( 
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It is lamentable to obſerve the ſlow progreſs of 
human underſtanding and the faculty of reaſon, If 
this reflection be verified in our celebrated philoſo- 
pher Bacon, how much more in others ? It is com- 
tortable, however, that hutnan underſtanding is in a 
progreſs toward maturity, however flow. The 
tancy of allegorizing ancient fables, is now out of 
faſhion : enlightened reaſon has unmaſked theſe fa- 
bles, and left them in their nakedneſs, as the inven- 
tion of illiterate ages when wonder was the prevail- 
ing paſſion. 

Having diſcuſſed the firſt two heads, I proceed to 
the third, viz. Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned b 
acquired biaſſes. And one of theſe that has the 
greateſt influence in perverting the rational faculty, 
is blind religious zeal. There is not in nature a 
ſyſtem more ſimple or perſpicuous than that of pure 
religion; and yet what a complication do we find in 
it of metaphyſical ſubtilties and unintelligible jar- 
gon | That ſubje& being too well known to need il- 
luſtration, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few inſtances of 
the influence that religious ſuperſtition has' on other 
ſubjects. 

A hiſtory- painter and a player require the ſame 
fort of genius. The one by colours, the other by 
looks and geſtures, expreſs various modifications of 
paſſion, even what are beyond the reach of words; 
to accompliſh theſe ends, great ſenſibility is requi- 
ite, as well as judgement. Why then is not a 
player equally reſpected with a hiſtory painter? It 
was thought by zealots, that a play is an entertain- 
ment too ſplendid for a mortified Chriſtian; upon 
which account players fell under church-cenſure, 
and were even held unworthy of Chriſtian burial. A 
hiſtory-painter, on the contrary, being frequently 
employed in painting for the church, was always in 
high eſteem. It is only among Proteſtants that play- 
ers are beginning to be reſtored to their privileges 
as free citizens; and there perhaps never exiſted a 

| hiſtory- 
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hiſtory- painter more juſtly eſteemed, than Garrick, 
a player, is in Great-Britain. Ariſtarchus, having 
taught that the earth moves round the ſun, was ac 
cuſed by the Heathen prieſts, for troubling the re. 
poſe of their houſchold- gods. Copernicus, for the 
{ame doctrine, was accuſed by Chriſtian prieſts, 2 
contradicting the ſcriptures, which talk of the ſun' 
moving. And Galileo, for adhering to Copernicus 
was condemned to priſon and penance : he found it 
neceſſary to recant upon his knees. A bias acquired 
from Ariſtotle, kept reaſon in chains for centuries 
Scholaſtic divinity in particular, founded on the phi. 


ſoning faculty than the Goths and Huns. Tycho 
Brache fuffered great perſecution for maintaining, 
that the heavens were ſo far empty of matter as to 
give free courſe to the comets ; contrary to Ariſtotle, 
who taught, that the heavens are harder than a dia- 
mond : it was extremely ill taken, that a ſimple mor- 
tal ſhould pretend to give Ariſtotle the lie, During 
the infancy of reaſon, authority is the prevailing ar- 
gument “. 

Reaſon is eaſily warped by habit. In the diſputes 
among the Athenians about adjuſting the form of 
their government, thoſe who lived in the high coun- 
try were for democracy ; the inhabitants of the 
plains were for oligarchy ; and the ſeamen for mo- 
narchy. Shepherds are all equal : in a corn-coun- 
try, there are a few maſters and many ſervants : on 
ſhipboard, there is one commander, and all the relt 
ſubjects. Habit was their adviſer: none of them 


thought of conſulting reaſon, in order to judge what 
was 


* Ariſtotle it would appear, was leſs regarded by his cotemporaries than 
by the moderns. Some-perſons having traveHed from Macedon all the Wa 
to Perſia with. complaints againſt Antipater ; Alexander obſerved, that they 
would not have made ſo long a journey had they received no injury. And 
Caſſander, ſon of Antipater, replying, that their long journey was an argu- 
ment againſt them, truſting that witneſſes would not be brought from ſuch a 
diſtance to give evidence of their calumny, Alexander, ſmiling, ſaid, 
« Your argument is one of Ariſtotle's ſophiſms, which will ſerve either ſide 
* equally.” 
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rrick was the beſt form upon the whole. Habit of a dif- 
avin WW ferent kind bas an influence no leſs powerful. Per- 
is ac. ſons who are in the habit of reaſoning, require de- 
e re. monſtration for every thing: even a ſelf-evident pro- 
r the poſition is not ſuffered to eſcape. Such demonſtra- 
„, 25 tions occur more than once in the Elements of Eu- 
ſun's did, nor has Ariſtotle, with all his {kill in logic, en- 
Icus, tirely avoided them. Can any thing be more ſelf- 
d it evident, than the difference between pleaſure and 
ired motion ? Yet Ariſtotle attempts to demonſtrate, that 
ries, they are different. No motion,” ſays he, © ex- 
phi. «* cept circular motion, is perfect in any one point of 


„time: there is always ſomething wanting during 
« its courſe, and it is not perfected till it arrive at its 
end. But pleaſure is perfect in every point of 
time; being the ſame from the beginning to the 
* end.” The difference is clear from perception: 
but inſtead of being clear from this demonſtration, 
it ſhould rather follow from it, that pleaſure is the 
lame with motion in a circle. Plato alſo attempts to 
demonſtrate a ſelf-evident propoſition, that a quality 
is not a body. Every body,” ſays he, © is a ſub- 
« je& : quality is not a ſubject, but an accident; 
f * ergo, quality is not a body. Again, A body can- 
. not be in a ſubject: every quality is in a ſubject; 
e * ergo, quality is not a body.” But Deſcartes at- 
. tords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the kind. He 
. was the greateſt geometer of the age he lived in, and 
one of the greateſt of any age; which inſenſibly led 
him to overlook intuitive knowledge, and to admit 
| no propoſition but what is demonſtrated or proved 
in the regular form of ſyllogiſm. He took a fancy 

to doubt even of his own exiſtence, till he was con- 

vinced of it by the following argument. Cogito, ergo 

fam : I think, therefore I exiſt. And what ſort of 

a demonſtration is this after all? In the very funda- 

mental propoſition he acknowledges his exiſtence 

by the term 7: and how abſurd is it to * a 


proof neceſſary of what is admitted in the funda- 
mental 
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mental propoſition? In the next place, How does 
our author know that thinks? If nothing is to 
be taken for granted, an argument is no leſs neceſſi- 
ry to prove that he thinks, than to prove that be 
has intuitive knowledge of his thinking; but has he 
not the ſame of his exiſting ? Would not a man de- 
ſerve to be laughed at, who, after warming himſelf 
at a fire, ſhould imagine the following argument ne. 
ceſſary to prove its exiſtence, ** The fire burns, ery 
« it exiſts?” Liſten to an author of high reputati- 
attempting to demonſtrate a ſelf-evident propoſition, 
4 The labour of B cannot be the labour of C; be- 
s cauſe it is the application of the organs and pow. 
* ers of B, not of C, to the effecting of ſomething ; 
« and therefore the labour is as much B's, as the 
% limbs and faculties made uſe of are his. Again, 
© the ect or produce of the labour of B. is not the 
effect of the labour of C: and therefore this effed 
or produce is B's, not C's ; as much B's, as the 
&« labour was B's and not C's : Becauſe, what the la- 
* bour of B cauſes or produces, B produces by his 
* labour; or it is the product of B by his labour: 
* that is, it is B's product, not C's, or any other's. 
* And if C ſhould pretend to any property in that 
* which B can truly call his, he would act contrary 
« to truth (a).“ | 

In every ſubje& of reaſoning, to define terms 1s 
neceſlary in order to avoid miſtakes : and the only 
poſſible way of defining a term is to expreſs its mean. 
ing in more ſimple terms. Terms expreſſing ideas 
that are ſimple without parts, admit not of being de- 
fined, becauſe there are no terms more ſimple to 
expreſs their meaning. To fay that every term | 
capable of a definition, is in effect to ſay, that terms 
reſemble matter ; that as the latter is diviſible with- 
out end, ſo the former is reducible into ſimpler terms 


without end. The habit however of defining is ſo 
| inveterate 


(a) Religion of Nature delineated, ſect. 6 paragr, 2. 
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inveterate in ſome men, that they will attempt to 
define words ſignifying ſimple ideas. Is there any 
neceſſity to define motion: do not children under- 
ſtand the meaning of the word ? And how is it poſ- 
ſidle to define it, when there are not words more 
ſimple to define it by? Yet Worſter (a) attempts 
that bold taſk. - * A continual change of place,” 
ſays he, or leaving one place for another, with- 
* out remaining for any ſpace of time in the fame 
* place, is called motion.” That every body in mo- 
tion is continually changing place, is true: but 
change of place is not motion; it is the effect of 
motion. Graveſend (6) defines motion thus, 
Motus eſt tranſlatio de loco in locum, five conti- 
* nua loci mutatio* ;” which is the ſame with 
the former. Yet this very author admits locus 
or place to ſignify a ſimple idea, incapable of a 
definition. Is it more ſimple or more mtelligible 
than motion? But, of all, the moſt remarkable defi- 
nition of motion is that of Ariſtotle; famous for its 
impenetrability, or rather abſurdity, *© AQus entis 
in potentia, quatenus in potentia f.“ His defi- 
nition of time is numerus motus ſecundum prius ac 
pofterius, This definition as well as that of motion, 
may more properly be conſidered as riddles pro- 
pounded for exerciſing invention. Not a few wri- 
ters on algebra define negative quantities to be 
quantities leſs than nothing. fy | 
Extenſion enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter; becauſe every particle of mat- 
ter has length, breadth and thickneſs. Figure in 
the ſame manner, enters into the conception of 


every particle of matter; becauſe every particle 
Vol. II. N 3 of 


) Natural Philoſophy, p. 31. 

00 Elements of Phyfics, 4 5 ä 

„Motion is, the removing from one place to another, or a continual 
change of place.” 


* The action of a being in power, fo far as it is in power,” 
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of matter is bounded. By the power of ab 
ſtraction, figure may be conceived independen 
of the body that is figured; and extenſion my 
be conceived independent of the body that 
extended. Theſe particulars are abundantly plain 
and obvious; and yet obſerve what a heap « 
Jargon is employed by the followers of Leibnitz 
in their fruitleſs endeavours to define extenſion, 
They begin with ſimple exiſtences, which they fy 
are. unextended, and without parts. According 
to; that definition, ſimple exiſtences cannot be- 
long to matter, becauſe the ſmalleſt particle d 
matter has both parts and extenſion. But to le 
that paſs, they endeavour to ſhow as follows, how 
the idea of extenſion ariſes from theſe ſimple ex. 
iſtences. We may look upon ſimple exiſtence, 
% as having mutual relations with reſpect to their 
<« internal ſtate: relations that form a certain 
order in their manner of exiſtence. And this 
< order or arrangement of things, co-exiſting and 
linked together but ſo as we do not diſtindly 
« underſtand how, cauſes in us a confuſed idea, 
« from whence ariſes the appearance of exten- 
* ſion.” A Peripatetic philoſopher being aſked, 
What ſort of things the ſenſible ſpecies of Ariſto- 
tle are, anſwered, That they are neither entitic 
nor nonentities, but ſomething intermediate be. 
tween the two. The famous aſtronomer 1ſmac! 
Bulialdus lays down the following propoſition, and 
attempts a mathematical demonſtration of it, © That 
<« light is a mean-proportional between corpo 
< ſubſtance and incorporeal.” 

1 cloſe with a curious ſort of reaſoning, ſo fit- 
your indeed as not to come under any of tht 
oregoing heads. The firſt editions of the late 
verſion of the Bible into Engliſh, have the fol- 
lowing preface. © Another thing we think good 


*© to admoniſh thee of, gentle reader, that ve 
AC” 4 « have 


a * 
—— 


ng 


nd * the matter, we thought to ſavour more of cu- 

ly Wi © riofity than wiſdom, and that rather it would 

« * breed ſcorn in the Atheiſt, than bring profit l 
* * to the godly reader. For is the kingdom of | 
d * God become words or ſyllables? Why ſhould 
11 ve be in bondage to them, if we may be free; 
Luce one preciſely, when we may uſe another, 
1 * no leſs fit, as commodiouſly? We might alſo | 
F de charged by ſcoffers, with ſome unequal 44 
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« have not tied ourſelves to an uniformity of 
« phraſing,' or to an identity of words, as ſome 
« peradventure would ' with that we had done, 
« decauſe they obſerve, that ſome learned men 
« ſomewhere have been as exact as they could 
« be that way. Truly, that we might not vary 
« from the ſenſe of that which we have tran- 
« ſlated before, if the word ſignified the ſame in 
both places, (for there be ſome words that 
de not of the ſame ſenſe every where), we 
« were eſpecially careful, and made a conſcience 
* according to our duty. But that we ſhould ex- 
* preſs the ſame notion in the ſame particular 
« word ; as, for example, if we tranſlate the 
Hebrew or Greek word once by purpoſe, ne- 
«yer to call it intent; if one where yjourneying, 
never travelling; if one where think, never ſup- 
* poſe; if one where pain, never ache; if one 
* where joy, never gladneſs, &c.; thus to mince 


* dealing toward a great number of good Eng- 
* liſh words. For as it is written by a certain 
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great philoſopher, that he ſhould ſay, that thoſe 
„logs were happy that were made images to be 
© worſhipped ; for their fellows, as good as they, 
* lay for blocks behind the fire: ſo if we ſhould 
4 ſay as it were, unto certain words, Stand up 
T higher, have a place in the Bible always; and 
do others of like quality, Get ye hence, be ba- 

niſhed for ever, we might be taxed peradven- 
2 « ture 
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ic ture with St. J ames his words, namely, to be 
c partial in ourſelves, and judges of evil thoughts" 
Lyaritur, Can this tranſlation be ſafely relie 
N rule of faith, when ſuch are che tran- 
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| N reviewing the foregoing ſketch, it occurred, 
that a fair analyſis of Ariſtotle's logic, would be 
A valuable addition to the hiſtorical branch. A 
diſtinct and candid account of a ſyſtem that for 
many ages governed the reaſoning part of man- 
kind, cannot but be acceptable to the public.— 
Curiofity will be gratified, in ſeeing a phantom 
delineated that ſo long faſcinated the learned 
world ; a phantom, which ſhows infinite genius, 
but like the pyramids of Egypt or hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, is abſolutely uſeleſs unleſs for 
_ wonder. Dr. Reid, profeflor of moral 
philoſophy in, the college of Glaſgow, reliſhed the 
thought; and his friendſhip to me prevailed on 
him, after much ſolicitation, to undertake the la- 
borious taſk. No man is better acquainted with 

Ariſtotle's writings ; and, without any enthuſiaſtic 

n attachment, he holds that philoſopher to be a firſt- 
rate genius. 

The logic of Ariſtotle has been on the de- 
cline more than a century; and is at preſent re- 
legated to ſchools and colleges. It has occaſion- 
ally been criticiſed by different writers; but this is 
the firſt attempt to draw it out of its obſcurity into 
dy-light. From what follows, one will be ena- 
bled to paſs a true judgement on that work, and 
to determine whether it ought to make a branch 
of education. The Doctor's eſſay, as a capital ar- 
ticle in the progreſs and hiſtory of the ſciences, 
vill be made welcome, even with the fatigue of 
queezing through many thorny paths, before a 
liſtin& view can be got of that ancient and ſtupen- 
dous fabric. | 
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It will at the ſame time ſhow the hurt that A. 
riſtotle has done to the reaſoning faculty, by draw. 


ing it out of its natural courſe into devious paths, 


His artificial mode of reaſoning, is no leſs ſuperfi- 
cial than intricate: I ſay, ſuperficial ; for in none 
of his logical works, is a ſingle truth attempted 
to be proved by ſyllogiſm that requires a proof: 
the propoſitions he undertakes to prove by ſyllo- 
gilm, are all of them ſelf-evident. Take for in- 

ance the following propoſition, That man has a 


power of ſelf-motion. To prove this, he aſſumes 


the following axiom, upon which indeed every 
one of his ſyllogiſms are founded, That whatever 
is true of a number of particulars joined together, 
holds true of every one ſeparately ; which is thus 
expreſſed in logical terms, Whatever is true of the 
genus, holds true of every ſpecies. Founding upon 
that axiom, he reaſons thus: * All animals have 
% a power of ſeli-motion: man is an animal: ergo, 
“ man has a power of ſelf-motion.” Now if all 
animals have a power of ſelf-motion, it requires 
no argument to prove, that man, an animal, has 
that power: and therefore, what he gives as a con- 
cluſion or conſequence, is not really ſo; it is not 
inferred from the fundamental propoſition, but 1s 
included in it. At the ſame time, the ſelf-motive 
power of man, is a fact that cannot be known 
but from experience; and it is more clearly 
known from experience than that of any other 
animal. Now, in attempting to prove man to be 
Aſelf motive animal, is it not abſurd, to found the 
gument on a propoſition leſs clear than that un- 
dertaken to be demonſtrated ? What is here ob- 


8 will be found applicable to the greater pat, 


not the whole, of his ſyllogiſms. 

Unleſs for the reaſon now given, it would ap- 
pear ſingular, that Ariſtotle never attempts to ap- 
ply his ſyllogiſtic mode of reaſoning on any ſub- 
ject handled by himſelf; on ethics, on * 

an 
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and on poetry, he argues like a rational being, 
without once putting in practice, any of his own 
rules. It is not ſuppoſable that a man of his ca- 
pacity could be ignorant, how inſufficient a ſyllo- 
giſm is for diſcovering any latent truth. He cer- 
tainly intended his ſyſtem of logic, chiefly if not 
ſolely for diſputation : and if ſuch was his püfpoſe, 
he has been wonderfully ſucceſsful ; for nothing 
can be better contrived for wrangling and diſputing 
without end. He indeed in a manner profefles this 
to be his aim, in his books De Sophiſticis elenchis. 
Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric of the 
Romiſh ſpiritual power ſhall be Jaid Jow in the duſt, 
and ſcarce a veſtige remain ; it will among antiqua- 
ries be a curious enquiry, What was the nature and 
extent of a tyranny, more oppreflive to the minds of 
men, than the tyranny of ancient Rome was to their 
perſons. During every ſtep of the enquiry, poſterity 


will rejoice over mental liberty, no leſs precious than 


perſonal liberty. The deſpotiſm of Ariſtotle with 
reſpect to the faculty of reaſon, was no leſs com- 
plete, than that of the Biſhop of Rome with reſ- 
pet to religion; and it is now a proper ſubje& of 
curioſity, to enquire into the nature and extent of 
that deſpotiſm. One cannot peruſe the following 
ſheets, without ſympathetic pain for the weakneſs of 
man with reſpe& to his nobleſt faculty; but that 
pain will redouble his ſatisfaction, in now being 
left free to the dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe. 

In my reveries, I have more than once compared 
Ariſtotle's logic to a bubble made of ſoap-water for 
amuſing children ; a beautiful figure with ſplendid 
colours; fair on the outſide, empty within. It has 
for more than two thouſand years been the hard fate 
of Atiſtotle's followers, Ixion like, to embrace a 
cloud for a goddeſs. But this is more than ſuffi- 
cient for a preface: and I had almoſt forgot, that 
am detaining my readers from better entertain- 
ment, in liſtening to Dr. Reid. 

| A BRIEF 
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SETS TOTLE!'S:..L 6:10 
With REMARKS. 


. 
Of the Firſt Three Treatiſes. 


SECT. 1. Of the Author. 


AmsrortLE had very uncommon advantages: 
born in an age when the philoſophical ſpirit in 
Greece had long flouriſhed, and was in its greateſt 
vigour ; brought up in the court of Macedon, 
where his father was the King's phyſician ; twenty 
years a favourite ſcholar of 3 and tutor to 
Alexander the Great; who both honoured him with 
his friendſhip, and ſupplied him with every thing 
neceſſary for the proſecution of his enquiries. 
Theſe advantages he improved by indefatigable 
ſtudy, and immenſe reading. He was the firſt, we 
know, fays Strabo, who compoſed a library. And 
in this the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, co- 
pied his example. As to his genius, it would be 
diſreſpectful to mankind, not to allow an uncommon 
ſhare to a man who governed the opinions of the 
moſt enlightened part of the ſpecies near two thou- 
— "eos | 
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If his talents had been laid out ſolely for the diſ- 
covery of truth and the good of mankind, his lau- 
rels would have remained for ever freſh : but he 
ſeems to have had a greater paſſion for fame than 
for truth, and to have wanted rather to be 
admired as the prince of philoſophers than to be 
uſeful: ſo that it is dubious, whether there be 
in his character, moſt of the philoſopher or of 
the ſophiſt. The opinion of Lord Bacon is not 
without probability, That his ambition was as 
boundleſs as that of his royal pupil; the one a- 
ſpiring at univerſal monarchy over the bodies and 
fortunes of men, the other over their opinions.— 
If this was the caſe, it cannot be ſaid, that the phi- 
lſopher purſued his aim with leſs induſtry, leſs abi- 
lity, or leſs ſucceſs than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that 
philoſophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have 
often ſullied the character of the learnecl. He 
determines boldly things above all human know- 
edge; and enters upon the moſt difficult queſti- 
ons, as his pupil entered on a battle, with full 
allurance of ſucceſs. He delivers his deci ſions o- 
tacularly, and without any fear of miſtake'. Ra- 
ther than confeſs his ignorance, he hides it un- 
der hard words and ambiguous expreſſions, of 
which his interpreters can make what they pleaſe. 
There is even reaſon to ſuſpe&, that he wrote 
often with affected obſcurity, either that tlic air 
of myſtery might procure greater veneratio n, or 
that his books might be underſtood only by 
* who had been initiated in his p.hilo- 
ophy. | | 
His conduct towards the writers that went be- 
ore him has been much cenſured. After the n 1an- 
ner of the Ottoman princes, ſays Lord Verulam, he 
thought his throne could not be ſecure unleſs he 
alled*a!l- his brethren. Ludovicus Vives chan ges 

bum 
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him with detracting from all philoſophers, tha 
he might derive that glory to himſelf, of which 
he robbed them. He rarely quotes an author 
but with a view to cenſure, and is not yer 
fair in repreſenting the opinions which he cen- 
ſures. 

The faults we have mentioned are ſuch as might 

be expected in a man, who had the daring am. 
bition to be tranſmitted to all future ages, as the 
prince of philoſophers, as one who had carrie 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmoſt 
limit; and who was not very ſcrupulous about the 
means he took to obtain his end. 
We ought, however to do him the juſtice to 
obſerve, that although the pride and vanity of the 
ſophiſt appear too much in his writings in abſtract 
philoſophy ; yet in natural hiſtory the fidelity of 
his narrations ſeems to be equal to his induſtry; 
and he always diſtinguiſhes between what he knev 
and what he had by report. And even in abſtract 
philoſophy, it would be unfair to impute to Ariſtotle 
all the faults, all the obſcurities, and all the con- 
tradictions, that are to be found in his writings 
The greateſt part, and perhaps the beſt part, ot 
his writings is loſt. There is reaſon to doubt 
whether ſome of thoſe we aſcribe to him be real- 
ly his; and whether what are his be not much 
vitiatecl and interpolated. Theſe ſuſpicions ate 
juſtified by the fate of Ariſtotle's writings, which 
is judiciouſly related, from the beſt authorities, i 
Bayle's dictionary, under the article Tyrannion, '9 
which J refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are, 1. Ole 
book of the Categories. 2. One of interpreta! 
on. 3. Firſt Analytics, two books. 4. Laſt Aus. 
lytics, two books. 5. Topics, eight books. 6. Ot 
Sophiſms, one book. Diogenes. Laertius ment!o" 


many others that are loſt. Thoſe I have men 
one 
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oned have commonly been publiſhed together, 
under the name of Ariſtotle's Organon, or his 
Logic ; and for many ages, Porphyry's Intro- 
duction to the Categories has been prefixed to 
them. 


SECT. 2. Of Porphyry's Introduction. 
In this Introduction, which is addreſſed to Chry- 


ſoarius, the author obſerves, That in order to un- 
derſtand Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning the cate- 
gories, it is neceſſary to know what a genus is, what 
a ſpecies, what a ſpecific difference, what a property, 
and what an accident ; that the knowledge of theſe 
is alſo very uſeful in definition, in diviſion, and even 
in demonſtration : therefore he propoſes, in this 
little tract, to deliver ſhortly and ſimply the doc- 
trine of the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripate- 
tics, concerning theſe five predicables; avoiding the 
more intricate queſtions concerning them ; ſuch as, 
Whether genera and ſpecies do really exiſt in na- 
ture? or, Whether they are only conceptions of 
the human mind ? If they exiſt in nature, Whether 
they are corporeal or incorporeal ? and, Whe- 
ther they are inherent in the objects of ſenſe, or 
digjoined from them? Theſe, he ſays, are very dith- 
cult queſtions, and require accurate diſcuſſion ; but 
that he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely 
each of the five words above-mentioned, divides 
and ſubdivides each of them, and then purſues all 
the agreements and differences between one and 
another through ſixteen chapters. 


SECT- 
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SECT. 3. Of the Categories. 


The book begins with an explication of what is 
meant by univocal words, what by equivocal, and 
what by denominative. Then it is obſerved, that 
what we ſay is either ſimple, without compoſition 
or ſtructure, as man, horſe ; or, it has compoſiti- 
on and ſtructure, as, a man fights, the horſe run. 
Next comes a diſtinction between a ſubject of predi- 
cation; that is, a ſubject of which any thing is affirmed 
or denied, and a ſubject of inheſion. Theſe things are 
faid to be inherent in a ſubject, which although 
they are not a part of the ſubjeQ, cannot poſſi- 
bly exiſt. without it, as figure in the thing figured, 
Of things that are, ſays Ariſtotle, ſome may be 
predicated of a ſubject, but are in no ſubjed; 
as man may be predicated of James or John, but 
is not in any ſubject. Some again are in a ſub- 
ject, but can be predicated of no ſubject.— 
Thus, my knowledge in grammar is in me as 
ts ſubject, but it can be predicated of no ſub- 
ject; becauſe it is an individual thing. Some are 
both in a ſubject, and may be predicated of a 
ſubject, as ſcience; which is in the mind as its 
ſubject, and may be predicated of geometry. 
Laſtly, Some things can neither be in a ſubjecd, 
nor be predicated of any ſubject. Such are all in- 
dividual ſubſtances, which cannot be predicated, 
becauſe they are individuals; and cannot be in a 
ſubject, becauſe they are ſubſtances. After ſome 
other ſubtilties about predicates and ſubjects, we 
| come to the categories themſelves ; the things 2- 
| bove-mentioned being called by the ſchoolmen 
the antepredicamenta. It may be obſerved, how 
ever, that notwithſtanding the diſtinction now cx: 

plained, 
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plained, the being in a ſubject, and the being predi- 
cated truly of @ ſubjef, are in the Analytics uſed as 
ſynonymous phraſes ; and this variation of ſtyle has 
led ſome perſons to think that the Categories were 
not written by Ariſtotle. 

Things that may be expreſſed without compoſition 
or ſtructure, are, ſays the . author, reducible to the 
following heads. They are either ſubſtance or quan- 
tity, or quality, or relatives, or place, or time, or 
having, or doing, or ſuffering. Theſe are the pre- 
dicaments or categories. The firſt four are largely 
treated of in four chapters ; the others are ſlightly 
paſſed over, as ſufficiently clear of themſelves. As 
a ſpecimen, I ſhall give a ſummary of what he ſays - 
on the category of ſubſtance. 

Subſtances are either primary, to wit, individual 
ſubſtances, or ſecondary, to wit, the genera and ſpe- 
cies of ſubſtances. Primary ſubſtances neither are 
in a ſubject, nor can be predicated of a ſubje& ; but 
all other things that exiſt, either are in primary 
ſubſtances, or may be predicated of them. For 
vhatever can be predicated of that which is in a 
ſubject, may alſo be predicated of the ſubject it- 

Primary ſubſtances are more ſubſtances than 
the ſecondary; and of the ſecondary, the ſpecies 
is more a ſubſtance than the genus. If there were 
no primary, there could be no ſecondary ſub- 

ces. 

The properties of ſubſtance are theſe : 1. No 
ſubſtance is capable of intenſion or remiſſion. 2. No 
lubſtance can be in any other thing as its ſubje& of 
inheſion. 3. No ſubſtance has a contrary; for one 


ſubſtance cannot be contrary to another; nor can 


there be contrariety between a ſubſtance and that 
which is no ſubſtance. 4. The moſt remarkable 
Property of ſubſtance, is, that one and the ſame ſub- 
ice may, by ſome change in itſelf, become the 
lubje& of things that are contrary. Thus the ſame 
body may be at one time hot, at another cold. 
\ Let 
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Let this ſerve as a ſpecimen of Ariſtotle's manner 
of treating the categories. After them, we have 
ſome chapters, which the ſchoolmen call poftpra:. 
camenta ; wherein, firſt, the four kinds of oppoſition 
of terms are explained; to wit, relative, privatine, 
of contrariety, and of contradiction. This is repeat. 
ed in all ſyſtems of logic. Laſt of all we have dif. 
tinctions of the four Greek words which anſwer to 
the Latin ones, prius, ſimul, motus, and habere. 


SECT. 4. Of the book concerning Interpretation. 


We are to conſider, ſays Ariſtotle,” what a noun 
is, what a verb, what affirmation, - what negation, 
what ſpeech. Words are the ſigns of what paſſeth 
in the mind; writing is the ſign of words. The 
ſigns both of writing and of words are different in 
different nations, but the operations of mind ſignifi- 
ed by them are the ſame. There are ſome: operati- 
ons of thought which are neither true nor falſe. 
Theſe are expreſſed by nouns or verbs fingly, and 
without compoſitions. 

A noun is a ſound which by compact ſignifies 
ſomething without reſpe& to time, and of which no 
part has ſignification by itſelf. The cries of beaſts 
may have a natural ſignification, but they are not 
nouns : we give the name only to ſounds which 
have their ſignification by compact. The caſes of a 
noun, as the genitive, dative, are not nouns. Non 
homo is not a noun, but, for diſtinction's ſake, may 
be called a nomen infinitum. | 

A verb ſignifies ſomething by compact with rela- 
tion to time. Thus valet is a verb; but valetudo is 3 
noun, becauſe its ſignification has no relation to 
time. It is only the preſent tenſe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb ; the other tenſes and 
moods are variations of the verb. Non valet may 
be called a verbum infinitum. 
Speech 
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Speech is ſound ſignificant by compact, of which 
ſome part is alſo ſignificant. And it is either enun- 
ciative, or not enunciative. Enunciative fpeech is 
that which affirms or denies. As to ſpeech which 1s 
not enunciative, ſuch as a prayer or wiſh, the con- 
ſideration of it belongs to oratory, or poetry. Every 
enunciative ſpeech muſt have a verb. Affirmation 
is the enunciation of one thing concerning another. 
Negation is the enunciation of one thing from ano- 
ther. Contradiction is an affirmation and negation 
that are oppoſite. This is a ſummary of the firit 
ſix chapters, | 
The ſeventh and eighth treat of the various kinds 
of enunciations or propoſitions, univerſal, particular, 
indefinite, and ſingular ; and of the various kinds of 
oppoſition in * wg" and the axioms concern- 
ing them. Theſe things are repeated in every ſyſ- 
tem of logic. In the ninth chapter he endeavours 
to prove by a long metaphyſical reaſoning, that pro- 
politions reſpecting future contingencies are not, de- 
terminately, either true or falſe; and that if they 
were, it would follow, that all things happen neceſ- 
frily, and could not have been otherwiſe than as 
they are. The remaining chapters contain many 
minute obſervations concerning the equipollency of 
propoſitions both pure and modal. | 
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Sect. 1. On the Five Predicables. 


Tu E writers on logic have borrowed their 
materials almoſt entirely from Ariſtotle's Organ- 
on, and Porphyry's Introduction. The Organon 
however was not written by Ariſtotle as one 
work. It comprehends various tracts, written 
without the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by his e- 
ditors under one name on account of their aft 
nity. Many of his books that are loſt, would 
ow made a part of the Organon if they had been 
aved. | 

The three treatiſes of which we have given a 
brief account, are unconnected with each other, 
and with thoſe that follow. And although the 
firſt was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry and 
the two laſt probably by Ariſtotle, yet I conſider 
them as the venerable remains of a philoſophy 
more ancient than Ariſtotle. Archytas of Taren- 
tum, an eminent mathematician and philoſopher 
of the Pythagorean ſchool, is ſaid to have wrote 
upon the ten categories; and the five predica- 
bles probably had their origin in the ſame ſchool. 
Ariſtotle, though abundantly careful to do juſtice 
to himſelf, does not claim the invention of ei— 
ther. And Porphyry, without aſcribing the latter 


to Ariſtotle, profeſſes only to deliver the doctrine + 
= the 
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the ancients and chiefly of the Peripatetics, cqncern- 
ing them: e OM | 

The writers on logic have divided that ſcience 
into three parts; the firſt treating of ſimple ap- 
prehenſion and of terms; the ſecond, of judge- 
ment and of propoſitions ; and the third, of reaſon- 
ing and of ſyllogiſms. The materials of the firſt part 
are taken from Porphyry's Introduction and the Ca- 
tegories ; and thoſe of the ſecond from the book of 
Interpretation. | 

A predicable, according to the grammatical form 
of the word, might ' ſeem to ſignify, whatever may 
be predicated, that is, affirmed or denied, of a 
ſubje&t : and in that ſenſe every predicate would 
be a predicable. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide propoſitions 
into certain claſſes, according to the relation 
which the predicate of the propoſition bears to 
the ſubject. The firſt claſs is that wherein the 
predicate is the genus of the ſubject; as when we 
lay, This is à triangle, Jupiter is a planet. In the 
ſecond claſs, the predicate is a ſpecies of the ſub- 
ject; as when we ſay, This triangle it right-angled. 
A third claſs is when the predicate is the ſpecific 
liference of the ſubject; as when we ſay, Ever 
triangle has three fides and three angles. A fourt 
when the predicate is a property of the ſubject; 
3 when we fay, The angles of every triangle are e- 
qual to two. right angles. And a fifth claſs is 
when the predicate is ſomething accidental to the 
ſubjeck; as when we ſay, This triangle is neatly 
drawn. | Fly 

Tach of theſe claſſes comprehends a great va- 
ety of propoſitions, having different ſubjects, and 
lifferent predicates ; but in each claſs the relati- 
on between the predicate and the ſubject is the 
ame, Now it is to this relation that logicians 


have given the name of à predicable. Hence it is, 
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that altho' the number of predicates be fit 
yet the number of predicables can be no great 
than that of the different relations which may k 
m propoſitions between the predicate and th 
ſubject. And if alt propoſitions belong to on 
or other of the five elaſſes above-mentigned, ther 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus, ſpeci 
differentia, proprium, and accidens. "Theſe migt, 
with more propriety perhaps have been called 1 
five claſſes of predicates ; but uſe has determined thea 
to be called the five predicables. $ 
It may alfo obſerved, that as fome objet 
of thought are individuals, ſuch as, Julius Caſa, 
the city Rome; ſo others are common to man 
individuals, as good, great, virtuous, vicious. (i 
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this laſt kind are all the things that are exprel th 
ed by adjectives. Things common to many id *" 
viduals, were by the ancients called zniverſal.- os 
All predicates are univerſals, for they have the 1 hr 


ture of adjectives; and, on the other hand, | 
univerſals may be predicates. On this account 

univerſals may be divided into the fame chin I. 
as predicates; and as the five claſſes of predicats 
above-mentioned have been called the five pre 
dicables, ſo by the ſame kind of phraſeology the) 
have been called the five univerſals ; although the) a. 
may more properly be called the five claſſes of uu. n 
verſals. the 


The doctrine of the five univerſals or my 
dles makes an effential part of every ſyſtem d 15 
logic, and has been handed down without at fer 


change to this day. The very name of predic 10 
bles ſhews, that the author of this diviſion, wbo- * 
ever he was, intended it as a complete enum! the 
tion of all the kinds of things that can be affirmed e 
of any ſubject; and ſo it has always been unde ; 
ſtood, It is accordingly implied in this divifs P 
that all that can be affirmed of any thing wü 


cvel, 
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ever, is either the genus of the thing, or its ſpecies, 

or its ſpecific difference, or ſome property or accident 
mg to K. | 

Buxgerſdick, a very acute writer in logic, ſeems 
to have been aware, that ſtrong objections might 
be made to the five predicables; conſidered as a 
complete enumeration : but, unwilling to allow 
any imperfection in this ancient diviſion, he endea- 
vours to reſtrain the meaning of the word predi- 
cable, ſo as to obviate obje&ions. Thoſe things 
only, ſays he, are to be accounted predicables, 
which may be affirmed of many individuals, truly, 
properly, and immediately. The conſequence of 
putting ſuch limitations upon the word predicable 
is, that in many propoſitions; perhaps in mot, 
the predicate is not a predicable. But admitting 
all his limitations; the enumeration will ſtill be 
very incomplete: for of many things we may af- 
firm truly, properly, and immediately; their exiſt- 
ence; their end, their cauſe, their effect, and vari- 
ous relations which they bear to other things. 
Theſe, and perhaps many more, are predicables in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, no leſs than the five 
which have been ſo long famous. 5 

Although Porphyry and all ſubſequent writers, 
make the predicables to be, in number, five; yet 
Ariſtotle himſelf, in the beginning of the Topits, 
reduces them to four; and demonſtrates, that 
there can be np mores We ſhall give his de- 
monſtration when we c6me to the Topics; and 
mall only here obſerve, that as Burgetſdick juſti- 
ics the five · fold diviſion, by reſtraining the mean- 
ing of the word predirable; ſo Ariſtotle juſtifies 
the fourfold diviſion, by enlarging the meaning of 
the words property and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient diviſion 
E predicables with all its imperfections, will bear a 
compariſon with thoſe —_—_ have been ſubſtituted 
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in its ſtead by the moſt celebrated modern philoſo- 
phers. rr 
c Locke, in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, 
having laid it down as a principle, That all our 
knowledge conſiſts in perceiving certain agreements 
and diſagreements between our ideas, reduces theſe 
agreements and diſagreements to four heads: to wit, 
1. Identity and diverſity ; 2. Relation; 3. Coexil. 
tence ; 4. Real Exiſtence (a). Here are four predi- 
cables given as a complete enumeration, and yet not 
one- of the ancient predicables is included in the 
number. 1 

The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature, pro- 
ceeding upon the ſame principle that all our knov- 
ledge is only a perception of the relations of our 
ideas, obſerves, ,* That it may perhaps be eſteemed 
* an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe qualities 
* which admit of compariſon, and by which the 
ideas of philoſophical relation are produced: but 
“ if we diligentiy confider them, we ſhall find, that 
„ without difficulty they may be compriſed under 
“ ſeven general heads: 1. Reſemblance; 2. Iden- 
5 tity ; 3. Relations of Space and Time; 4. Rela- 
e tions of Quantity and Number; 5. Degrees of 
„Quality; 6. Contrariety ; 7. Cauſation (5).“ Here 
again are ſeven predicables given as a complete enu- 
. meration, wherein all the predicables of the anci- 
ents, as well as two of Locke's, are left out. 

The ancients in their diviſion attended only to ca- 
tegorical propoſitions which have one ſubje& and 
one predicate ; and of theſe, to ſuch only as have 
general term for their ſubjeA. The moderns, by 
their definition of - knowledge, have been led to at- 
tend only to relative propoſitions, which expreſs 1 
relation between two ſubjects, and theſe ſubjects they 
ſuppoſe to be always ideas. 


2 SECT. 


(a) Book 4. chap. 1. 
(4) Vol. 1. p. 33, and 125, 
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S rer. 2. On the Ten Categories, and on Divifcons in. 
general. | 


The intention of the categories or;predicaments is, 
to muſter every object of human apprehenſion un- 
der ten heads: for the categories are given as a 
complete enumeration of every thing which can be 
expreſſed without compo/etion and ſtructure; that is, 
of every thing that can be either the ſubje& or the 
predicate of a propoſition. So that as every ſoldier 
belongsto ſome company, and every company to ſome 
regiment ; in like manner every thing that can be 
the object of human. thought, has its place in one or. 
other of the ten categories ; and by dividing, and 
ſubdividing properly the ſeveral categories, all the 
notions that enter into the human mind may be 
muſtered in rank and file, like an army in the day of 
battle. | 

The perfection of the diviſion of categories into 
ten heads, has been ſtrenuouſly defended by the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, as well as that of the five predi- 
cables. They are indeed of kin to each other; they 
breathe the ſame ſpirit, and probably, had the ſame 
origin. By the one we are taught to marſhal every 
term that can enter into a propoſition, either as 
ſubject or predicate ; and by the other, we are 
taught all the poſſible relations which the ſubject can 
have to the predicate. Thus, the whole furniture 
of the human mind is preſent to us at one view, and 
contracted, as it were, into a nut-ſhell, To attempt, 
in ſo early a period, a methodical delineation of the 
vaſt region of human knowledge, actual and poſſible, 
and to point out the limits of every diſtri, was in- 
deed magnanimous in a high degree, and deſerves 
our admiration, while we lament that the human 
powers are unequal to ſo bold a flight. 

A. regular diſtribution of things. under 8 
claſſes or heads, is, without doubt, a great help both 

to 
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to memory and judgement. As the philoſopher'; 
province includes all things human and divine that 
can be objects of enquiry, he is naturally led to at- 
tempt ſome general diviſion, like that of the catego- 
ries. And the invention of a diviſion of this kind, 
which the ſpeculative part of mankind acquieſced in 
for two thouſand years, marks a * of genius 
in the inventer, whoever he was. Nor does it ap- 
pear, that the generat diviſions which, ſince the de- 
cline of the Peripatetic philoſophy, have been ſub. 
— 28 in place of the ten categories, are more per- 
Locke has reduced all things to three categories; 
to wit, ſubſtances, modes, and relations. In this di- 
viſion, time, ſpace, and number, three great object 
of human thought; are omitted. ' | 
The author of the Treatife of Human Nature 
has reduced all things to two categories; to wit, 
ideas, and impreſſions; a divifion which is very 
well adapted to his fyſtem; and which puts me in 
mind of another' made oF an excellent mathemati- 
clan in a printed thefig I have ſeen, In it the author, 
after a ſevere cenfure of the ten categories of the 
Peripatetics; maintains, that there neither are nor 
can be more than two categories of things; to wit, 
r 
There are two ends that may be propoſed by ſuch 
diviſions. The firſt is, to methodize or digeſt in 
order what a man actually knows. This is neither 
unimportant rior impracticable; and in proportion 
to the ſolidity and accuracy of a man's judgement, 
his divifions of the things he knows, will be elegant 
and uſeful. The ſame ſubje& may admit, and even 
require, various diviſions, ' according to the different 
88 view from which we contemplate it: not 
does it follow, that becauſe one diviſion is good, 
therefore another is naught. To be acquainted 
with the diviſions of the logicians and metaphyſici- 
ans, without a ſuperſtitious attachment to them, 
t MEE Lo. may 
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may be of uſe in dividing the ſame fubjeQs, or even 
thoſe of a different nature. Thus, 8 bor- 
rows from the ten categories his diviſion of the to- 
pics of rhetorical argumentation. Of all methods of 
arrangement, the moſt antiphiloſophical ſeems to' be 
the invention of this age; I mean, the arranging 
the arts and ſciences by the letters of the alphaber, 
in dictionaries and encyclopedies. With theſe au- 
thors the categories are, A, B, C, ce. 
Another end commonly propoſed by ſuch divifi- 
ons, but very rarely attained, is to exhauſt the ſub- 
jet divided ; ſo that nothing that belongs to it ſhall 
de omitted. It is one of the general rules of divifi- 
on in all ſyſtems of logic, That the diviſion ſhould 
be adequate to the ſubject divided: a good rule, 
vithout doubt; but very often beyond the reach of 
human power, To make a perfect diviſion, a man 
mult have a perfect comprehenſion of the whole fub- 
ject at oae view. When our knowledge of the ſub- 
je is imperfect, any diviſion we can make, muſt 
be like the fift ſketch of a painter, to be extended, 
contracted, or mended, as the ſubject ſhall be found 
to require. Vet nothing is more common, not only 
among. the ancient, but even among modern philo- 
ſophers, than to draw, from their incomplete diviſi- 
ons, concluſions which ſuppoſe them to be perfect. 
A diviſion is a repoſitory which the 3 
frames for holding his ware in convenient ofder. 
The philoſopher maintains, that ſuck ot fuch a thing 
is not good ware, becauſe there is no place in his 
vware-room that fits it. We are apt to yield to this 
argument in philoſophy, but it would appear ridicu- 
hog e A4 5 1 nne er . 
| Peter Ramus, who, had the ſpirit of a reformer 
in philoſophy, and who had force of genius ſuffi- 
cient to ſhake the Ariſtotelian fabric in many parts, 
but inſufficient to erect any thing more ſolid in its 
place, tried to remedy the imperſection of philoſo- 
plical diviſions, by introducing a new manner of di. 
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viding. His diviſions always conſiſted of two men. 
bers, one of which was contradictory of the other; 
as if one ſhould divide England into Middleſer 
and what is not Middleſex. It is evident that 
theſe two members comprehiend all England: for 
the logicians obſerve, that a terin along with its con. 
tradictory, comprehend all things. In the fame 
manner, we may divide what is not Middleſex into 
Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one may go on 
by diviſions and ſubdiviſions that are abſolutely com- 
plete. This example may ſerve to give an idea d 
the ſpirit of Ramean diviſions, which were in 10 
{mall reputation about two hundred years ago. 
Ariſtotle was not ignorant of this kind of diviſion, 
But he uſed it only as a touch-ſtone to prove by in- 
duction the perfection of ſoine other diviſion, which 
indeed is the beſt uſe that can be made of it. When 
applied to the common purpoſe of diviſion, it 1s 
both inelegant, and burdenſome to the memory; 
and, after it has put one out of breath by endleb 
ſubdiviſions, there is ſtill a negative term left behind, 
which ſhows that you are no nearer the end of your 
Journey than when you began. ay 
Until ſome more effectual remedy be found for the 
imperfection of diviſions, I beg leave to propoſe one 
more ſimple than that of Ramus. It is this: When 
you meet with a diviſion of any ſubje& imperfeCily 
comprehended, add to the laſt member an et caters. 
That this ef c@tera makes the diviſion complete, | 
undeniable ; and therefore it ought to hold its place 
as a member, and to be always underſtood, whether 
expreſſed or not, until clear and poſitive proof be 
brought that the diviſion is complete without tt. 
And this ſame et cetera is to be the repoſitory, of al 
members that ſhall in any future time ſhew a good 
and valid right to a place in the ſubject. 
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ſex Sxcr. 3. On Diftinftions. 

hat r e ops 
for Having ſaid ſo much of logical diviſions, we ſhall 
on. next make ſome remarks upon diſtinctions. | 


Since the philoſophy of Ariſtotle fell into diſre- 
pute, it has been a common topie of wit and raillery, 
to inveigh againſt metaphyſical diſtinctions. Indeed 
the abuſe of. hem in the ſcholaſtic ages, ſeems to 
juſtify a general prejudice againſt them: and ſhal- 
low thinkers and writers have good reaſon to be jea- 
lous of diſtinctions, becauſe they make fad work when 
applied to their flimſy compoſitions. But every 
man of true judgement, while he condemns diſtinc- 
tions that have no foundation in the nature of things, 


en muſt perceive, that indiſcriminately to decry diſtinc- 
i tions, is to renounce all pretenſions to juſt reaſoning : 
1 for as falſe reaſoning commonly proceeds from con- 
a founding things that are different; ſo without diſ- 


tinguiſhing ſuch things, it is impoſſible to avoid 
error, or detect ſophiſtry. The authority of Aqui- 
nas, or Suarez, or even of Ariſtotle, can neither 


he ſtamp a real value upon diſtinctions of baſe metal, 
ne nor hinder the currency of thoſe of true metal. a 
en Some diſtinctions are verbal, others are real. The 
ly firſt kind diftinguiſh the various meanings of a 
a. word; whether proper, or metaphorical. DiſtinQi: 
I ons of this kind make a part of the grammar of 4 
e language, and are often abſurd when tranſlated into 
er another language. Real diſtinctions are equally 
e good in all languages, and ſuffer no Hurt by tranſla- 
t. tion. They Ain puſh the different ſpecies contain- 
ll ed under ſome general notion, ot the different parts 
d contained in one Whole. bh 


Many of Ariſtotle's diſtinctions are verbal mere- 
ly; and therefore, more proper materials for a 
dictionary of the Greek language, than for a philoſo- 
Phical treatiſe. At leaſt, they ought never to have 

been 
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been tranflated into other languages, when the 
idiom of the language will not juſtify them : for this 
is to adulterate the language, to introduce foreign 
idioms into it without neceſſity or uſe, and to make 
ie ambiguous where it was not. The diſtinctions in 

the end of the Categories of the four words, Prius 
femul, motus, and babere, are all verbal, 

The modes or ſpecies of prius, . according to 
Ariſtotle, are five. One thing may be prior to ano- 
ther: firſt, in point of time; ſecondly, in point of 
A nity z thirdly, 6 in point o of order; and ſo forth. 

modes of mak. are only three. It ſeems this 
1 5 was not uſed in the Greek with ſo great latitude 
as the other, although they are relative. terms. 

"The modes or ſpecies of motion he makes to be 
fix, to wit, generation, COrrupRians mereale, decreaſe, 
alteration, and change of 

The modes or ſpecies of, "having are eight, 
2 Having a quality or habit, as having wiſdom. 

2. Having Weiner Lee . 3. Haying things 
adjacent, as having a ſword. 4. Having things 35 
parts, as having hands or feet 5. Having in 


part or an a es as having a ring — one's hnger. 
6. Containing * T is...laid to have wine. 
a x as having lands of houſes. 8. Having 


Another diſtinQig of this ki et 
tinction of cauſes; " of thy h 1 four kinds, 
efficient, material, formal, and 0 Theſe diſtinc- 
tions may deſerve a place in 3 dictionary of the 
Greek language; but in Engliſn 1 75 
adulterate Ae language. Yet fo 2 Pad were the 
ſchoolmen of diſtinctions of this kind, that they 


added to Ariſtotle' : enumeration, an impulſive cauſe, 


an exemplary cauſe, and I dog't know how many 
more. We ſeem to have adopted into Engliſh 3 


final cauſe ; but it is merely a term of art, barrowed 


from the Peripatetic philoſophy, without neceſlity 
or 


of 
(4 
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or uſe: for the Engliſh word end 1s as good as fi 
ae, though not ſo long nor fo learned. 


Seer. 4. On Definitions. 


It remains that we make ſome. remarks on A- 
nftotle's definitions, which have expoſed him to 
much cenſure and ridicule. Yet I think it muſt 
de allowed, that in things which need definition. 
ad admit of it, his definitions are commonly ju- 
dicious and accurate ; and had he attempted to 
define ſuch things only, his enemies had wanted 
great matter of triumph. I believe it may like- 
wiſe be ſaid in his favour, that until Locke's 

was wrote, there was nothing of import- 
ance delivered by . philoſophers with re to de- 
2 beyond what Ariſtotle has ſaid upon that 
e confiders a definition as a ſpeech declaring 
what a thing is. Every thing eſſential to the 
thing defined, and nothing more muſt be con- 
tained in the definition. Now the eflence of a 
thing conſiſts of theſe two parts : Firſt, What is 
common to it with other things of the ſame 
kind ; and ſecondly, What diſtinguiſhes it from 
other things of the ſame kind. The firſt is call - 
ed the genus of the thing, the ſecond its ſpecific 
difference, The definition therefore conſiſts of theſe 
two parts. And for finding them, we mult have 
tecourſe to the ten categories; in one or other 
of which every thing in nature is to be found. 
ch category is 'a genur, and is divided into ſo 
many ſpecies, which are diſtinguiſhed by their ſpe- 
cite differences.” Each of theſe ſpecies is again 
ſubdivided into ſo man ſpecies, with regard to 
which it is a genus. This diviſion and ſubdivi- 
ſon continues until we come to the loweſt ſpecies, 

© 4, Hl ode whic 
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which ean only be divided into individuals ; diſtin. 
guiſhed from one another, not by any ſpecific differ. 
ence, but by accidental differences of time, place, 
and other circumſtances. 

The category itſelf being the higheſt genus, is in 
no reſpect a ſpecies, and the loweſt /pecies is in no 
relpe& a genus ; but every intermediate order is a 
genus compared with thoſe! that are below it, and 
a ſpecies compared with thoſe above it. To find 
the definition of any thing, therefore, you mult 
take the genus which is immediately above its 
place in the category, and the ſpecific difference, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies 
of the ſame genus. Theſe. two make a perfect def. 
nition. This I take to be the ſubſtance of Ariſto- 
tle's ſyſtem ; and probably the ſyſtem of the Py- 
thagorean ſcool before Ariſtotle, concerning deti- 
nition. .' Et S103}; 

But notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance of 
this ſyſtem, it has its defects. Not to repeat what 
was before ſaid of the imperfection of the diviſion 


| of things into ten categories, the ſubdiviſions of 


each category are no leſs imperfe&. Ariſtotle has 
given ſome ſubdiviſions: of a few of them; and 
as far as he gos, his followers pretty unani- 
mouſly take the fame road. But when they at- 
tempt © to go farther, | they take very different 
roads, It is evident, that if the ſeries of cach 
category could be completed, and the diviſion of 
things/iinto categories could be made perfect, {til 
the higheſt genus in each category could not be 
defined, o becauſe it is not a ſpecies:3/ nor could 
individuals be defined, becauſe they have ng 
ſpecific difference. There are alſo many ſpecits 
of things, whoſe ſpecific difference cannot be ex. 
preſſed in language, even when it is evident 10 
ſenſe, or to the underſtanding. Thus, green, red, 
and blue, are very diſtinct ſpecies of colour; but 


who 
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aba can expreſs in words herein green differs 


ſrom red or blue? 10% „ 02 big 

Without borrowing light from the ancient ſyſtem, 
we may perceive, that every definition muſt conſiſt 
of words that need no definition; and that to define 
the common words of a language that have no am- 
biguity, is trifling, if it could be done; the only uſe 
c definition being to give a clear and adequate con- 
ception of the meaning of a word. _ | 

The logicians indeed diſtinguiſh, between: the 
definition of a word, and the definition of a thing; 
confidering the former as the mean office of a 
exicographer, but the laſt as the grand work of 
a philoſopher. But what they have ſaid about 
the definition of a thing, if it have a meaning, 
is beyond my comprehenſion. All the rules of de- 
finition agree to the definition of a word: and if 
they mean by the definition of a thing, the giving 
an adequate conception of the nature and eſſence of 
any thing that exiſts ; this is impoſſible, and is the 
vain boaſt of men unconſcious of. the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding. 

The works of God are but imperfectly known 
by us. We ſee their outſide ; or perhaps we diſ- 
cover ſome of their qualities and relations, by ob- 
ſervation and experiment aſſiſted by reaſoning : but 
even of the ſimpleſt of them we can give no de- 
hnition that comprehends its real eſſence. It is 
juſtly obſerved by Locke, that nominal eſſences 
only, which are the creatures of our own minds, 
are perfectly comprehended by us, or can be pro- 
perly defined; and even of theſe there are many 
too ſimple in their nature to admit of definition. 
When we cannot give preciſion to our notions by 
a definition, we . muſt endeavour to do it by at- 
tentive reflection upon them, by obſerving . mi- 
nutely their agreements, and differences, and el- 


pecially by a right underſtanding. of the pow- 


ers of our own minds by which ſuch notions are 
formed, The 
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The principles laid down by Locke with u. 
gard to definition and with regard to the abu 
of words, carry conviction along with them. | 
take them to be one of the moſt important in. 
provements made in logic ſince the days of Ariſe. 
tle: not ſo much becauſe they enlarge our know. 
ledge, as becaufe they make us ſenſible of our ig. 
norance; and ſhew that a great of what ſpe 
culative men have admired as profound philoſophy, 
is only a darkening of knowledge by words with. 
out underſtanding. 

If Ariſtotle had underſtood theſe principles, mary 
of his definitions, which furniſh matter of tr. 
umph to his enemies, had never ſeen the light: 
let us impute them to the times rather than to 
the man. The ſublime Plato, it is ſaid, thought 
it neceſſary to have the definition of a man, and 
could find none better than Animal implume bier, 
upon which Diogenes ſent to his ſchool a cock with 
his feathers plucked off, defiring to know whether 
it was a man or not. 


SECT. 5. On the Structure of Speech. 


The few hints contained in the beginning of 
the book concerning Interpretation relating to the 


ſtructure of ſpeech, have been left out in trea- 


tiſes of logic, as belonging rather to grammar 


yet I apprehend this is a rich field of philoſophi- 


cal ſpeculation. Language being the expreſs image 
of human thought, the analyſis of the one muſt 


correſpond to that of the other. Nouns adjettive 


and ſubſtantive verbs active and paſlive, with 
their various moods, tenſes, and perſons, muſt be 
expreſſive of a like variety in the modes of 
thought. Things that are diſtinguiſhed in all lan. 


guages, ſuch as ſubſtance and quality, action and 


paſſion, 
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paſſon, cauſe and effect, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by 
the natural powers of the human mind. The phi- 


loſophy of grammar, and that of the human under- 
ſtanding, are more nearly allied than is commonly 


ined. 5 
"The ſtructute of language was purſued to a con- 
fiderable extent, by the ancient commentators upon 
this book of Ariſtotle. Their ſpeculations upon this 
ſubject, which are neither the lealt ingenious nor 
the leaſt uſeful part of the Peripatetic philofophy, 


| were neglected for many ages, and lay buried in an- 


cient manuſcripts, or in books little known, til} they 
were lately brought to light by the learned Mr. Har- 
ris in his Hermes. 

The definitions. given by Ariſtotle, of a noun, 
of a verb, and of ſpeech, will hardly bear exami- 
nation, It is eafy in practice to Aiftinguiſh the 
various parts of ſpeech ; but very difficult, if at all 
poſſible, tg give accurate definitions of them. 

He obſerves. juſtly, that beſides that kind of 
ſpeech called a propoſition, which is always either 
true or falſe, there are other kinds which are net- 
ther true nor falſe ; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſh; to 
which we may add, a queſtion, a command, a pro- 
mife, a contraQ, and many others. Theſe Ariſtotle 
pronounces to have nothing to do with his ſubject, 
and remits them to oratory, or poetry ; and fo they 
have remained baniſhed from the regions of philo- 
lophy to this day: yet 1 apprehend, that an analy- 
ſis of ſuch ſpeeches, and of the operations of mind 
which they expreſs, would, be of real uſe, and per- 
haps would diſcover how imperfe& an enumeration 
the logicians have given of the powers of human 
underſtanding, when they reduce them to ſimple 
apprehenſion, judgement, and reaſoning. 


SCIENCE 8. B. III. 


SzcT. 6. On Propoſitions. 


_.. Mathematicians uſe the word propoſition in 1 
larger ſenſe than logicians. A problem is called a 
propglition in mathematics, but in logic it is not a 
propoſition : it is one of thoſe Perch which are 
not enunciative, and which Ariſtotle remits to ora- 
tory or poetry. | 

A propolition, according to Ariſtotle, is a ſpeech 
wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of ano- 
ther. Hence it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the thing 
affirmed or denied, which is called the predicate, 
from the thing of which it is affirmed or denied, 
which is called the ſubject; and theſe two are 
called the terms of the propoſition. Hence likewiſc 
it appears, that propoſitions are either affirmative 
or negative; and this is called their quality. All 
affirmative propoſitions have the ſame quality, ſo 
likewiſe have all negative ; but an affirmative and 
a negative are contraty in their quality. 
| When the ſubje& of a propoſition is a general 
term, the predicate is affirmed or denied, either 
of the whole, or of a part. Hence propoſitions 
are diſtinguiſhed into univerſal and particular — 
All men are mortal, is an univerſal propoſition ; 
Some men are learned, is a particular; and this is 
called the quantity of the propoſition. All univer- 
ſal propoſitions agree it quantity, as alſo all par- 
ticular : but an univerſal and a- particular are ſaid 
to differ in quantity. A propoſition is called in- 
definite, when there is no mark either of uni- 
verſality or particularity annexed to the ſubject : 
thus, Man is of few days, is an indefinite pto- 
poſition ; but it muſt be underſtood either as u- 


niverſal or as particular, and therefore 1s 3 
thir 


II, 
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third ſpecies, but by interpretation is brought under 
of the other two. 

There are alſo ſingular propoſitions, which have 
not a general term, but an individual for their 
ſubjc&t ; as, Alexander was a great Congueror.—— 
Theſe are conſidered by logicians as univerſal, 
becauſe, the ſubje& being indiviſible, the predi- 
ate is affirmed or denied of the whole, and not 
of a part only. Thus all propoſitions, with re- 
gad to quality, are either affirmative or nega- 
me; and with regard to quantity, are univerſal 
or particular; and taking in both quantity and 
quality, they are univerſal affirmatives, or uni- 
erſal negatives, or particular affirmatives, or par- 
ticular negatives. Theſe. four kinds, after the days 
of Ariſtotle, came to be named by the names of 
the four firſt vowels, A, E, I, O, according to the 
following diſtich : 


Aſerit, A, negat E, ſed univerſaliter ambe : 
Aſerit, I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 


When the young logician is thus far inſtru&- 
ed in the nature of propoſitions, he is apt to 
think there is no difficulty in analyſing any pro- 
poſition, and ſhewing its ſubje& and predicate, 
is quantity and quality; and indeed, unleſs he 
can do this, he will be unable to apply the 
rules of logic to uſe. Yet he will find, there are 
lome difficulties in this analyſis, which are overlook- 
ed by Ariſtotle altogether ; and although they are 
ſometimes touched, they are not removed by his fol- 
lowers. For, 1. There are propoſitions in which it 
is difficult to find a ſubject and a predicate ; as in 
theſe, It rains, It ſnows. 2. In ſome propoſi- 
tons either term may be made the ſubject or the 
predicate as you like beſt ; as in this, Virtue is 

vow 1L ” :-* Bo 
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the road to happineſs. 3. The ſame example my 
ſerve to ſhew, that it is ſometimes difficult 9 
ſay, whether a propoſition be univerfal or part. 
cular. 4. The quality of ſome propoſitions is þ 
dubious, that logicians have never been able 9 
agree whether they be affirmative or negative; 
as in this propoſition, Whatever ts 1 
not an animal. 5. As there is one claſs of pro 
poſitions which have only two terms, to wit, on 
ſubject and one predicate, which are called cat. 
| wenn propoſitions ; ſo there are many claſſes tha 

ave more than two terms. What Ariſtotle de. 
livers in this book is applicable only to categs- 
rical propoſitions; and to them only the ru 
concerning the figures and modes of ſyllogiſm, 
are accommodated. The ſubſequent writers d 
logic have taken notice of ſome of the may 
clafles of complex propoſitions, and have given rule 
adapted to them; but finding this work endlel 
they have left us to manage the reſt by ti 
rules of common ſenſe. 
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Account of the Firſt Analytics. 


SEO. 1. Of the Converſion of Propoſitions. 


lytics and of the Topics of Ariſtotle, ingenuity re- 
quires me to confeſs, that though I have often 
purpoſed to read the whole with care, and to 
underſtand what is intelligible, yet my courage 
and patience always failed before I had done.— 
Why ſhould: I throw away ſo much time and 
painful attention upon a thing of ſo little real 
uſe ? If I had lived in thoſe ages when the know- 
ledge of Ariſtotle's Organon intitled a man to 
the higheſt rank in philoſophy, ambition might 
have induced me to employ upon it ſome years of 
painful ſtudy; and leſs, I conceive, would not be 
ſufficient, Such reflections as theſe, always got 
the better of my reſolution, when the firſt ar- 
dor began to cool, All I can fay is, that I have 
read ſome parts of the different books with care, 
ſome flightly, and ſome perhaps not at all. I 
have glanced over the whole often, and when any 
thing attracted my attention, have dipped into it 
till my appetite was ſatisfied. Of all reading it is 
the moſt dry and the moſt painful, employing an 
infinite labour of ca as about things . 

2 the 


[ N attempting to give ſome account of the Ana- 
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the moſt abſtract nature, delivered in a laconie 
ſtyle, and often, I think, with affected obſcurity; 
and all to prove _ propoſitions, which when 
applied to particular inſtances appear ſelf-evident, 

There is probably but little in the Categories 
or in the book of Interpretation, that Ariſtotle 
could claim as his own invention : but the whole 
theory of ſyllogiſm he claims as his own, and a 
the fruit of much time and labour. And indeed 
it is a ſtately fabric, a monument of a great ge. 
nius, which we could wiſh to have been more 
uſefully employed. There muſt be ſomething hoy- 
ever adapted to pleaſe the human underſtanding, 
or to flatter human pride, in a work which oc- 
cupied men of ſpeculation for more than a thou- 
ſand years. Theſe books are called Analytics, be- 
cauſe the intention of them is to reſolve all res. 
ſoning into its ſimple ingredients. 

The firſt book of the Firſt Analytics, conſiſting of 
forty-ſix chapters, may be divided into four parts; 
the firſt treating of the converſion of propoſitions; 
the ſecond, of the ſtructure of ſyNogiſnis in all the 
different figures and modes; the third, of the inven- 
fion of a middle term ; and the laſt of the reſolution 
of ſyllogiſms. We ſhall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propoſition, is to infer from it 
another propoſition, whoſe ſubje& is the predicate 
of the firſt, and whoſe predicate is the ſubject of 
+ the firſt. This is reduced by Ariſtotle to three 
rules. 1. An univerſal negative may be convert- 
ed into an umverſal negative: thus, No man i 4 
quadruped ; therefore 5 quadruped is a nun. 
2. An univerſal affirmative can be converted only 
into a particular affirmative : thus, All men are 
mortal; therefore Some mortal beings are Mel. 
3. A particular affirmative may be converted into 
a particular affirmative : as, Some men are jt ; 
therefore, Some juſt perſons are men. When 4 
propoſition may be converted without change 

31 i 
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. | Ne 
its quantity, this is called 2 converſſon; but 
when the quantity is dimingſhed, as 1h the uniyer- 
ſal affirmative, it is called conyerſion per accident. 
There is another kind of converſion, omitted in 
this place by Ariſtotle, but ſupplied by his follow- 
ers, called conver/ion by contrapgſitian, in which the 
term that is contradictory to the predicate is put for 
the ſubject, and the quality of the propoſition is 
changed ; as, All animals are ſentient ; therefore, 
What is inſentient is not an animal. A fourth rule 
of converſion therefore is, That an univerſal affir- 
mative, and a particular negatiye, may be convert- 
ed by contrapoſition. 


SECT. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of pure Syl- 


logiſms. 


A logic is an argument, or reaſoning, conſiſt- 
ing of three propoſitions, the laſt of which, called 
the canclufion, is inferred from the two preceding, 
which are called the premiſes The concluſion 
having two terms, a fubje& and a predicate, its 
predicate is called the major term, and its ſubject the 
minor term. In order to prove the concluſion, each of 
its terms is, in the premiſes, compared with a third 
term, called the middle term. By this means one 
of the premiſes will haye for its two terms the 
major term and the middle term ; and this pre- 
nule is called the major premiſe, or the major pro- 
E of the ſyllogiſm. The other premiſe muſt 
aye; for its two terms the minor term and the 
middle term, and it is called the minor propoſiti- 
on. Thus the ſyllogiſm conſiſts of the three pro- 
poſitions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the major, 
the minor, and the concluſion: and although each 
of theſe has two terms, a ſubject and a predicate, 
yet there are only three different terms in all. 

e major term is always the predicate of the 
| concluſion, 
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concluſion, and is alſo either the ſubject or pre. 
dicate of the major propoſition. The minor term 
is always the ſubject of the concluſion, and is alſo 
either the ſubject. or predicate of the minor pro- 
poſition. The middle term never enters into the 
concluſion, but ſtands in both premiſes, either in 
the poſition of ſubje& or of predicate. 
According to the various poſitions which the 
middle term may have in the premiſes, ſyllogiſms 
are ſaid to be of various figures. Now all the 
poſſible poſitions of the middle term are only four: 
for, firſt, it may be the ſubject of the major pro- 
poſition, and the predicate of the minor, and then 
the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt figure ; or it may be. 
the predicate of both premiſes, and then the ſyl- 
logiſm is of the ſecond figure; or it may be the 
ſubject of both, which makes a ſyllogiſm of the 
third figure; or it may be the predicate of the 
major propoſition, and the ſubje& of the minor, 
which makes the fourth figure. Ariſtotle takes no 
notice of the fourth figure. It was added by the 
famous Galen, and is often called the Galenical 
1 5 r ITO 
" There is another diviſion of ſyllogiſms accord- 
ing to their modes. The mode of a ſyllogiſm is 


determined by the quality and quantity of the pro- he 
poſitions of which it conſiſts. Each of the three of 
propoſitions muſt be either an univerſal affirma- * 
tive, or an univerſal negative, or a particular af- = 
firmative, or a particular negative. Theſe four 

kinds of propoſitions, as was before obſerved, * 
have been named by the four vowels, A, E, I, 0; * 
by which means the mode of a ſyllogiſm is mark- pa 
ed by any three of thoſe four vowels, Thus 4, 
A, A, denotes that mode in which the major, mi- Ar 
nor, and concluſion, are all univerſal affirmatives; by 
E, A, E, denotes that mode in which the ma- T 
jor and concluſion are univerſal negatives, and the = 


minor is an univerſal affirmative, 7 
cara | , 
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To know all the poſſible modes of ſyllogiſm, 
we muſt find how. many different combinations 
may be made of three out of the four vowels, 
and from the art of combination the number is 
found to be ſixty- four. So many poſlible modes 
there are in every figure, conſequently in the three 
figures of Ariſtotle there are one hundred and 
ninety-two, and in all the four figures two hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix. 

Now the theory of ſyllogiſm requires, that we 
ſew what are the particular modes in each figure, 
which do, or do not, form a juſt and concluſive 
ſyllogiſm, that ſo the legitimate may be adopted, 
and the ſpurious rejected. This Ariſtotle has ſhewn 
in the firſt three figures, examining all the modes 
one by one, and paſling ſentence upon each; and 
from this examination he colleQs ſome rules which 
may aid the memory in diſtinguiſhing the falſe 
from, the true, and. point out the properties of 
each figure. | 

The firſt figure has only four legitimate modes, 
The major propoſition in this figure muſt be uni- 
verſal, and the minor affirmative ; and it has this 
property, that it yields concluſions of all kinds, 
alirmative and negative, univerſal and particular. 

The ſecond figure has alſo four legitimate modes. 
[ts major propoſition muſt be univerſal, and one 
of the premiſes muſt be negative. It yields con- 
cluſions both univerſal and particular, but all ne- 
gative. 

The third figure has ſix legitimate modes. Its 
minor muſt always be affirmative ; and it yields 
concluſions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular. 

Beſides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Ariſtotle has given ſome that are common to all, 
dy which the legitimacy of ſyllogiſms may, be tried. 
Theſe may, I think, be reduced to five. 1. There 
muſt be only three terms in a ſyllogiſm. As each 

term 
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term occurs in two of the propofitions, it muſt 
be preciſely the ſame in both: if it be not, the 
ſyllogiſm is ſaid to have four terms, which makes 
a vitious ſyllogiſm. 2. The middle term muſt he 
taken univerſally in one of the premiſes. 4. Both 
premiſes muſt not be particular propofitions, nor 
both negative. 4. The conclufion muſt be par. 
ticular, if either of the premiſes be particular; and 
negative, if either of the premiſes be negative. ;. 
No term can be taken univerſally in the conclu. 
fron, if it de not taken univerfally in the pte. 
miſes. | 

For underſtanding the ſecond and fifth of theſe 
rules, it is neceffary to obſerve, that a term is 
faid to be taken univerſally, not only when it is 
the ſubje& of ah univerſal propoſition, but when 
it is the predicate of a negative propoſition ; on the 
other hand, a term is faid to be taken particularly, 
when it is either the ſubje& of a particular, or 
the predicate of an affirmative propoſition. 


SECT. 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Tern. 


The third part of this book contains rules ge. 
neral and ſpecial for the invention of a middle 
term; and this the author conceives to be cf 
great utility. The general rules amount to this, That 


you are to conſider well both terms of the propoſition P 
to be proved; their definition, their properties, the by 
things which may be affirmed or denied of then, 

and thoſe of which they may be affirmed or denicd: 

theſe things collected together, are the materials 8 
from which your middle term is to be taken. 

The ſpecial rules require you to confider the 
quantity and quality of the propoſition to be pro: P 
ed; that you may ifcover in what mode and f: 1 
gure of ſyllogiſm the proof is to proceed. The" : 
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tom the materials before colleted; you muſt ſeek 
2 middle term which has that relation to the 
jubje& and predicate: of the propoſition to be 
proved, which the nature of the fyllogiſm requires. 
Thus, fuppoſe the. propofition I would prove is an 
univerſal- affirmative,-I know by: the rules of ſyl- 
logiſms, that there is only one legitimate mode 
in which an univerſal affirmative: propoſition can 
be proved; and that is the firſt mode of the firſt 
figure. I know likewiſe, that in this mode both 
the premiſes muſt be univerſal affirmatives ; and 
that the middle term muft be the ſubje& of the 
major, and the predicate of the minor. There- 
fore of the terms collected according to the ge- 
neral rule, I ſeek ont one or more which have 
theſe two properties; firſt, That the predicate of 
the propoſition to be proved can be univerſally 
affirmed of it; and ſecondly, That it can be uni- 
rerfally affirmed” of the ſubject of the propoſition 
to be proved. Eyery term you can find which 
has thoſe two properties, will ſerve you as a-mid- 
dle term, but no other. In this way, the author 
gives ſpecial rules for all the various kinds of 
propoſitions to be. proved ; points out the various 
modes in which they may be proved, and the 
properties which the middle term muſt have to 
make it fit for anſwering that end. And the rules 
are illuſtrated, or rather, in my opinion, pur- 
dee darkened, by putting letters of the alpha- 
* 0 | 


r the feveral terms. 


JECT. 4. Of the remaining part of the Firſt Book. 


The reſolution of ſyllogiſms requires no other 
principles but thoſe before laid down for conſtruct- 
ing them. However it is treated of largely, and 
rules laid down for reducing reaſon to ſyllogiſms, 


by ſupplying one of the premiſes when it 1s un- 
F N derſtood, 
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derſtood, by rectifying inverſions, and putting the 
propoſitions in the proper order. 
Here he ſpeaks alſo of hypothetical ſyllogiſms; 
which he acknowledges cannot be ' reſolved into 
any of the figures, although there be many kinds 
of them that -ought diligently. to be obſerved ; and 
which he —— to handle aſterwards. But this 

| miſe is not; fulfilled, as far as I know, in any 
of his works that are extant, I, 


Sect. 5. 07 the Second Book. of the Firſt Analytict, 


oa | 
The ſecond; book, treats of the powers of yl. 
logifms, and ſhows, in twenty-ſeven chapters, how 
we may perform many feats by them, and what 
figures and modes are adapted ta each. , Thus, 
in ſome ſyllogiſms ſeveral diſtin& concluſions may 
be drawn from the ſame premiſes: in ſome; truc 
concluſions may be drawn from falſe premiſes: 
in ſome, by aſſuming the concluſion and one pre- 
miſe, you may prove the other; you may turn 
a. direct ſyllogiſm into one. leading to an abfur- 
r lere of | 
We have likewiſe precepts given in this book, 
both to the aſſailant in a ſyllogiſtical diſpute, how 
to carry on his attack with art, ſo as to obtain 
the victory; and to the defendant, how to keep 
then enemy at ſuch. a diſtance as that he ſhall ne- 
ver be obliged to yield. From which we learn, 
that Ariſtotle introduced in his own ſchool, the 
practice of ſyllogiſtical diſputation, inſtead of the 
rhetorical diſputatians which the ſophiſts were wont 
to uſe in more ancient times. 


CHAP. 


CHA P. iv, 


REMARKS 


SECT. 1. Of the Converſion of Propoſitions, 


Wr have given a ſummary view of the the- 
ory of pure fyllogiſms as delivered by Ariſtotle, 
a theory of which he claims the ſole invention. 
And I believe it will be difficult, in any ſcience, 
to find ſo large a ſyſtem of truths of ſo very ab- 
ſtrat and ſo general a nature, all fortified by de- 
monſtration, and all invented and perfected. by 
one man. It ſhows a force of genius and labour 
of inveſtigation, equal to the moſt arduous at- 
tempts, I ſhall now make ſome remarks upon it. 
As to the converſion of propoſitions, the wri- 
ters on logic commonly oy themſelves with il- 
luſtrating each of the rules by an example, con- 
ceiving them to be ſelf-evident when applied to 
particular caſes. - But Ariſtotle has given demon- 
trations of the rules he mentions. As a ſpeci- 
men, I ſhall give his demonſtration of the firſt 
rule, © Let A B be an univerſal negative * 
* fition; I ſay, that if A is in no B, it will fol- 
low that B is in no A. If you deny this con- 
* ſequence, let B be in ſome A, for example, 
in C; then the firſt ſuppoſition will not be true; 
„for C. is of the B's.” In this demonſtration, 
if I underſtand it, the third rule of converſion is 
aſſumed, that if B. is in ſome A, then A muſt be 
in ſome B, which indeed is contrary to the firſt 

| ſuppoſition. 
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ſuppoſition. If the third rule be aſſumed for proof 
of the firſt, the proof of all the three goc 
round in a circle; for the ſecond and third 
rules are proved by the firſt. This is a fault in 
reaſoning which Ariſtotle condemns, and which! 
ſhould be very unwilling to charge him with, if | 
could find any better meaning in his demonſtra- 
tion. But it is indeed a fault very difficult to be 
avoided, when men attempt to prove things that 
are ſelf- evident. | | 

The rules of converſion cannot. be applied to 
all propoſitions, but only to thoſe that are cate- 
gorical ; and we are left to the direction of com- 
mon ſenſe in the converſion of other propoſiti. 
ons. To give an example: Alexander was the 
ſon of Philip; therefore Philip was the father of 
Alexander: A is, greater than B; therefore B is 
leſs than A. That: are converſions which, as 
far as I know, do not fall within any rule in logic; 
ye do we find any loſs for want of a rule in ſuch 
caſes. 


Eyen in the converſion of categorical propoſiti- 
ons, it js not enough to tranſpoſe the ſubject and 
predicate. Both muſt undergo ſome change, in 
order to fit them for their new ſtation, for in e- 
very; propoſition the ſubject muſt be a ſubſtan- 
tiye ; and the predicate muſt be an adjective.— 
Fs it follows, that when the ſubject is an indi- 
vidyal, the propoſition admits not of converſion. 

Me for inſtance, ſhall we convert this propoſition, 
God is omniſcient ? | 
_ _ ..Theſs, obſervations ſhow, that the doctrine of 
the conyerſion of - propoſitions is not ſo complete 
as. it appears. The rules are laid down without 
limitation; yet they are fitted only to one clals 
of propoſitions, to wit, the categorical ; and of 
thele only to ſuch as have a general term for their 
tubjeQ. | TON 
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Ster. 2. On Additions made to Ariſtotle's Theory. 


Although the logicians have enlarged the firſt 
and ſecond parts of logic, by explaming fome 
technical words and diſtinctions which Ariſtotle 
has omitted, and by giving names to ſome kinds 
of propoſitions which he overlooks ; yet in what 
concerns the theory of categorical ſyllogiſms, he 
is more full, more minute and particular, than any 
of them: ſo that they ſeem to have thought this 
capital part of the Organon rather redundant than 
deficient. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to 
the three mentioned by Atiſtotle. But there is 
teaſon to think that Ariſtotle omitted the fourth 
figure, not through ignorance or inattention, but of 
deſign, as containing only ſome indirect modes, 
* when properly expreſſed, fall into the firſt 
gure. 

It is true alſo, that Peter Ramus, a profeſſed 
enemy of Ariſtotle, introduced ſome new modes 
that are adapted to ſingular propoſitions, either in 
his rules of converſion, or in the modes of ſyllo- 
giſm. But the friends of Ariſtotle have ſhewn, that 
this improvement of Ramus is more ſpecious than 
uſeful. Singular propoſitions have the force of 
univerſal propoſitions, and are ſubje& to the ſame 
tules. The definition given by Ariſtotle of an uni- 
verſal propoſition applies to them; and therefore 

might think, that there was no occaſion to 
multiply the modes of ſyllogiſm upon their ac- 
count. 

Theſe attempts, therefore, ſhow rather inclina- 


tion than power to diſcover any material defect in 
Ariſtotle's theory. 


The 
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The moſt valuable addition made to the theo 
of categorical ſyllogiſms, ſeems to be the invention 
of thoſe technical- names given to the legitimate 
modes, by which they may be eafily remembered, 
and which have been compriſed in theſe barbs. 
rous verſes. 


2] 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, dato prime ; 

Ceſare, Cameſtris, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ; 

Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, Felapton; 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datif:, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


2 * reer 3 8 


In theſe verſes, every legitimate mode belonging 
to the three figures has a name given to it, by 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed and remembered.— 
And this name is ſo contrived as to denote its na. 
ture: for the name has three vowels, which denote 
the kind of each of its propoſitions. 
Thus, a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo muſt be made up of 
the propoſitions denoted by the three vowels, O, 
A, O; that is, its major and concluſion muſt be 
particular negative propoſitions, and its minor an 
univerſal affirmative ; and being in the third f- 
gure, the middle term muſt be the ſubject of both 
premiſes. | : 
This is the myſtery contained in the vowels of 
| thoſe barbarous words. But there are other my- 
ſteries contained in their conſonants : for, by thr 
means, a child may be taught to reduce any 5. 
logiſm of the ſecond or third figure to one of 
the firſt. So that the four modes of the firſt fi- 
ure being directly proved to be concluſive, all 
the modes of the other two are proved at the fame 
time, by means of this operation of reduction.— 
For the rules and manner of this reduction, and the 
different ſpecies of it, called offenſive and per in- 
poſſible, I refer to the logicians, that I may not dif 
cloſe all their myſteries. mY 
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The invention contained in- theſe verſes is fo 
ingenious, and ſo great an adminicle to the dex- 
tous management of ſyllogiſms, that I think it 
very probable that Ariſtotle had ſome contrivance 
of this kind, which was kept as one of the ſecret 
doctrines of his ſchool, and handed down by tra- 
dition, until ſome perſon brought it to light —— 
This is offered only as a conjeQture, leaving it 
to thoſe who are better acquainted with the moſt 
ancient commentators on the Analytics, either to 
refute or to confirm it. — 
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SECT. 3. On Examples uſed to illuftrate this Theory. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly ever 
gives examples of real ſyllogiſms to illuſtrate his 
rules. In demonſtrating the legitimate modes, he 
takes A, B, C, for the terms of the ſyllogiſm. 
Thus, the firſt mode of the firſt figure is demon- 
ſtrated by him in this manner. For,” ſays he, 
“if A is attributed to every B, and B to every 
„C, it follows neceſſarily, that A may be attri- 
* buted to every C.“ For diſproving the illegiti- 
mate modes, he uſes the ſame manner; with this 
difference, that he commonly for an example gives 
three real terms, ſuch as, bonum, habitus, prudentia ; 
of which three terms you are to make up a ſyllogiſm 
of the figure and mode in queſtion, which will ap- 
pear to be inconcluſive. ; 

The commentators and ſyſtematical writers in 
logie, have ſupplied this defect; and given us real 
examples of every legitimate mode in all the fi- 
gures. We acknowledge this to be charitably 
done, in order to aſſiſt the conception in matters 
ſo * abſtract; but whether it was prudently 
done for the honour of the art, may be „ 

ed. 
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ed. I am aſtaid this was to uncover the naked. E 
neſs of the theory: it has undoubtedly contri- 8 
buted to bring it into contempt; for when one 1 
conſiders the ſilly and uninſtructive reafonings 5 
that have been brought forth by this grand organ * 
of ſcience, he can hardly forbear crying out, he 
Parturiunt montes, et naſcitur ridiculus m. 

Many of the writers of logic are acute and in- Fin 
genious, and much practiſed in the ſyllogiſti- der 
eal art; and there muſt be ſome reaſon why 75 
2 examples they have given of ſyllogiſms are 4 
o lean. 

We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon afterwards ; and 
ſhall now give a ſyllogiſm in each figure as an 1 
example. 18 1 

No work of God is bad; _ 

The natural paſſions and appetites of men are * 
the work of God; ſtr: 
Therefore none of them is bad. 
In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work of God, dal 
is the ſubject of the major and the predicate of Th 
the minor; ſo that the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt f- brf 

| gure. The mode is that called Celarent; the ma- * 
| jor and concluhon being both univerſal nega- wy 
tives, and the minor an-univerſal affirmative. It of 
agrees to the rules of the figure, as the major 15 92 
univerſal, and the minor affirmative; it is alſo 2. | 
greeable to all the general rules ; ſo that it main- Ge 
tains its character in every trial. And to ſhow of 2 
what ductile materials ſyllogiſms are made, we may, 100 
dy converting ſimply the majot propoſition, reduce ed 
it to a good ſyllogiſm of the ſecond figure, and ot ſo 
the mode Cez/are, thus: Tl 

Whatever is bad is not the work of God; th 

Alll the natural paſſions and appetites of men th 
are the work of God; | th 


Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example: 
Every 
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Every — . — is praife-worthy ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 

Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term praiſe-wortbhy being the 
predicate of both premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is of the 
ſecond figure; and ſeeing it is made upof the 

poſitions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco. It 
will de found to agree both with the general and 
ſpecial rules : and it may be reduced into a good 
ſyllogilm of the firſt figure upon converting the 
major by contrapoſition, thus: 

What is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 

Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive common ſenſe 
pronounces, and all logicians muſt allow ; but it is 
ſomewhat unpliable to rules, and requires a little 
ſtraining to make it tally with them. 

That it is of the firſt figure is beyond diſpute ; 
bat to what mode of that figure ſhall nay it ? 
This is a queſtion of ſome difficulty. For, in the 
firſt place, the premiſes ſeem to be both nega- 
tive, which contradicts the third general rule; 
and moreover, it is contrary to a ſpecial rule 
of the firſt figure, That the minor ſhould be ne- 
gative. Thele are the difficulties to be removed. 
Some logicians think, that the two negative par- 
ticles in the major are equivalent to an affirmative 
and that therefore the major propoſition, What 5s 
wt praiſe-worthy, is not virtuous, is to be account- 
ed an affirmative propoſition. This, if granted, 
lolves one difficulty; but the other remains.— 
The moſt ingenious ſolution, therefore, is this: Let 
the middle term be not praiſe-worthy. Thus, making 
the negative particle a part of the middle term, 
tte ſyllogiſm ſtands thus: | 

Whatever is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 

Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

Vol. I. . By 
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By this analyſis, the major becomes an univerſal neg. 
tive, the minor a particular affirmative, and the con. 
cluſion a particular negative, and ſo we have a juſt 
ſyllogiſm in Ferio. 

We fee, by this example, that the quality of 
propolitions is not ſo invariable, but that, when 
occaſion requires, an affirmative may be degraded 
into a negative, or a negative exalted to an aff. 
mative. 

Another example: 

All Africans are black; 

All Africans are men; 

Therefore ſome men are black. 

This is of the third figure, and of the mode Darapti; 
and it may be reduced to Darii in the firſt figure, 
by converting the minor. 

All Africans are black; 

Some men are Africans; 

Therefore ſome men are black. 

By this time I apprehend the reader has got a 
many examples of ſyllogiſms as will ſtay his appe- 
. tite for that kind of entertainment. 


Sec, 4. On the Demonſtration of the Theory. 


Ariſtotle and all his followers have thought i 
neceſſary, in order to bring this theory of catego- 
rical ſyllogiſms to a ſcience, to demonſtrate, both that 
the fourteen authoriſed modes conclude juſtly, and 
that none of the reſt do. Let us now ſee how this 
has been executed. | 

As to the legitimate modes, Ariſtotle and thoſe 
who follow him the moſt cloſely, demonſtrate the 
four modes of the firſt figure directly from an 
axiom called the Dictum omni et nullo. The 
amount of the axiom is, That what is affirmer 
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of a whole genus, may be affirmed of all the ſpe- 
cies and individuals belonging to that genus; and 
that what is denied of the whole genus, may 
de denied of its ſpecies and individuals. The 
four modes of the firſt figure are evidently includ- 
ed in this axiom. And as to the legitimate modes 
of the other figures, they are proved by reduc- 
ing them to ſome mode of the firſt. Nor is there 
any other principle aſſumed in theſe reductions 
but the axioms concerning the converſion of pro- 
politions, and im ſome caſes the axioms concern- 
ing the oppoſition of propoſitions. | 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariſtotle has taken 
the labour to try and condemn them one by one in all 
the three figures: but this is done in ſuch a man- 
ner that it is very painful to follow him. To give 
a fpecimen. In order to prove, that thoſe modes 
of the firſt figure in which the major is particu- 
ar, do not conclude, he proceeds thus : If A 
* is or is not in ſome B, and B in every C, no 
4 concluſion follows. Take for the terms in the 
© affirmative caſe, good, habit, prudence, in the ne- 
« gative, good, habit, ignorance.” This laconic 
ſtyle, the yſe of ſymbols not familiar, and, in 
place of giving an example, his leaving us to form 
one from three aſſigned terms, give ſuch embar- 
rallment ' to a reader, that he is like one reading 
a book of riddles. 

Having aſcertained the true and falſe modes of 
a figure, he ſubjoins the particular rules of that 
fgure, which ſeem to be deduced from the par- 
ticular. caſes before determined. The general rules 
come. laſt of all, as a general corollary from what 
goes before. | 


I know not whether it is from a diffidence of 


Ariſtotle's. demonſtrations, or from an apprehen- 
lon of their obſcurity, or from a defire of im- 
proving -upon his method, that almoſt all the wri- 
ters in logic I have met with, have inverted his 

| * 08 order, 
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order, Ir Pubs he ends, and ending where 
he begins. 1 firſt demonſtrate the genen 
rules, which belong to all the figures, from three 
axioms; then from the general rules and the nz 
ture of each figure, they demonſtrate the ſpecid 
rules of each figure. When this is done, nothing 
remains but to apply theſe general and ſpeci 
rules, and to reject every mode which contr- 
difts them. 

This method has a very ſcientific appearance; 
and when we confider, that by a few rules once 
demonſtrated, an hundred and feventy-eight fall 
modes are deſtroyed at one blow, which Ariſts. 
tle had the trouble to put to death one by one, 
it ſeems to be a great improvement. I have onh 
one objection to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are theſe : 1. Things which 
agree with the ſame third, agree with one ano- 
ther. 2. When one agrees with the third, and the 
other does not, they do not agree with one aro- 
ther. 3. When neither agrees with the third, 
you cannot thence conclude, either that they do, 
or do not agree with one another. If theſe axioms 
are applied to mathematical quantities, to which 
they ſeem to relate when taken literally, they have al 
the evidence that an axiom ought to have: but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical ſenſe 
to things of another nature. In order, therefore, 
to judge whether they are truly axioms, we ougit 
to ſtrip them of their figurative dreſs, and to ſet 
them down in plain Englift, as the logicians un- 
derſtand them. They amount therefore to this 
1. H two things be affirined of a third, or the 
third be affirmed of them; or if one be affirm 
ed of the third, and the third affirmed of tbe 
other; then they may be affirmed one of the other. 
2. If one is affrme: of the third, or the third 
of it, and the other demed of the third, or tht 
third of it, they may be denied- of the _ 
«* - | Jo 


3 if both are denied of the third, or the third 


of them; or if one is denied of the third, and 


the third denied of the other; nothing can be in- 


ferred. - 
When the three axioms are thus put in plain 


Engliſh, they ſeem not to have that degree of evi- 


dence which axioms ought to have; and if there 
is any defect of evidence in the axioms, this de- 


fe& will be communicated to the whole edifice 
raiſed upon them. 

It may even be ſuſpected that an attempt by 
any method to demonſtrate that a ſyllogiſm is con- 
cluſve, is an impropriety ſomewhat like that of 
attempting to demonſtrate an axion. In a juſt 
ſyllogiſm, the connection between the premiſes and 
the concluſion is not only real, but immediate; 
ſo that no propoſition can come between them to 
make their connection more apparent, The very 


intention of a ſyllogiſm is, to leave nothing to be 


ſupplied that is neceflary to complete demonſtra- 
tion, Therefore a man of common underſtand- 
ing who has a perfect comprehenſion of the pre- 
miſes, finds himſelf under a neceſſity of admitting 
the concluſion, ſuppoſing the premiſes to be true; 
and the concluſion is connected with the premiſes 
vith all the force of intuitive evidence. In a word, 
a immediate concluſion is ſeen in the premiſes, 
by the light of common ſenſe; and where that is 
vanting, no kind of reaſoning will ſupply its place. 


YET. 5. On this Theory, conſidered as an Engine of 


Science. 


The flow progreſs of uſeful knowledge, durin 
e many ages in which the ſyllogiſtic art was moll 
ighly cultivated as the only guide to ſcience, 
ad its quick progreſs ſince that art was diſuſed, 
ſuggeſt a preſumption againſt it; and this preſnmp- 
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tion is ſtrengthened by the puerility of the ex. 
amples which have always been brought to illu- 
trate its rules. 

The ancients ſeem to have had too high no- 
tions, both of the force of the reaſoning power 
in man, and of the art of fyllogiſm as its guide. 
Mere reaſoning can carry us but a very little way 
in moſt ſubjects. By obſervation, and experiments 
properly conducted, the ſtock of human knoy. 
ledge may be enlarged without end; but the 
power of reaſoning alone, applied with vigour 
through a long life, would only carry a man round, 
hike a horſe in a mill who labours hard but makes 
no progreſs. There is indeed an exception to this 
obſervation in the mathematical ſciences. The re- 
lations of qnantity are ſo various and ſo ſuſcep- 
tible of exact menſuration, that long trains of 
accurate reaſoning on that ſubject may be formed, 
and conclufions drawn very remote from the firlt 
principles, It is in this ſcience and thoſe which 
depend upon it, that the power of reaſoning tri- 
umphs ; in other matters its trophies are inconſi- 
derable. If any man doubt this, let him produce, 
in any ſubje& unconnected with mathematics, a 
train of reaſoning of ſome length, leading to a con- 
cluſion, which without this train of reaſoning would 
never have been brought within human fight. 
Every man acqnainted with mathematics can pro- 
duce thouſands of ſuch trains of reaſoning. | 


In matters to which that theory extends, a man 
of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh things that 
differ, can avoid the ſnares of ambiguous words, 


and is moderately practiſed in ſuch matters, a 
> a 
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at once all that can be inferred from the pre- 
miſes; or finds, that there is but a very ſhort ſtep 
to the concluſion. 


When the power of reaſoning is ſo feeble by 


nature, eſpecially in ſubjects to which this theory 
can be applied; it would be unreaſonable to ex- 
pet great effects from it. And hence we ſee the 


reaſon why the examples brought to illuſtrate it 
by the moſt ingenious logicians, have rather tended 
to bring it into contempt. - 

If it ſhould be thought, that the ſyllogiſtic art 
may be an uſeful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reaſoning has ample ſcope : Firſt, It may be 
obſerved, That facts are unfavourable to this opi- 
nion: for it does not appear, that Euclid, or 
Apollonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or New- 
ton, ever made the leaſt uſe of this art; and I 
am even of opinion, that no uſe can be made of 
it in mathematics. I would not wiſh to advance 
this raſhly, ſince Ariſtotle has ſaid, that mathe- 
maticians reaſon for the moſt part in the firſt fi- 
gure. What led him to think ſo was, that the 
figure only yields concluſions that are univerſal 
and affirmative, and the concluſions of mathema- 
tics are commonly of that kind, But it is to be 
obſerved, that the propoſitions of mathematics are 
not | categorical propoſitions, conſiſting of one ſub- 
jet and one predicate. They / expreſs ſome re- 
lation which one quantity bears to anather, and 
on. that account muſt have three terms. The 
quantities compared make two, and the relation 
between them is a third, Now to ſuch propo- 
fitions we can neither apply the rules concerning 
the converſion of propoſitions, nor can they en- 
ter into a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures or modes. 
We obſerved before, that this converſion, A is 
greater than B, therefore B is leſs than A, does not 
tall within the rules of converſion given by Ari- 


ſtotle or the logicians; and we now add, _ 
is 
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this ſimple reaſoning, A it equal to B, and to C; 
therefore A is equal to C, cannot be brought into 
any ſyllogiſm in figure and mode. There are in- 
deed' ſyllogiſms into which mathematical propoſi. 
tions may enter, and of ſuch we ſhall afterwards 
ſpeak : but they have nothing to do with the 
ſyſtem of figure and mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathe. 
matical ſciences, I know nothing in which there 
ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration as in that 
part of logic which treats of the figures and modes 
of ſyllo ibn ; but the few remarks we have made, 
ſnew, that it has ſome weak places: and beſides, 
_ ſyſtem cannot be uſed as an engine to rear 
itſelf, 

The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem as an en- 
gine of ſcience, may be diſcerned by a compen- 
dious and general view of the concluſion drawn, 
and the argument uſed to prove it, in each of 
the three figures. 

In the firſt figure, the concluſion affirms or de- 
nies ſomething of a certain ſpecies or individual ; 
and the argument to prove this concluſion is, That 
the ſame thing may be affirmed or denied of the 
whole genus to which that ſpecies or individual 
belongs. | 

In the ſecond figure, the concluſion is, That 
ſome ſpecies or individual does not belong to ſuch 
a genus ; and the argument is, That ſome attri- 
bute common to the whole genus does not be- 
long to that ſpecies or individual. 

In the third figure, the concluſion is, That ſuch 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the 
argument is, That the attribute in queſtion belongs 
to a ſpecies or individual which 1s part of that 
genus. %%ͤ bel, Ä 
I TI apprehend, that, in this ſhort view, every con- 
cluſion that falls within the compaſs of the three 
figures, as well as the mean of proof, is com- 
| „ prehended. 
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prehended. The rules of all the figures might be 
caſily deduced from it; and it appears, that there 
is only one principle of reaſoning in all the three; 
ſo that it is not ſtrange, that a ſyllogiſm of one 
figure ſhould be reduced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole ter- 
minates, and of which every categorical ſyllogiſm 
is ouly a particular appiication, is this, That what 
is afirmed or denied of the whole genus, may 
be affirmed or denied of every ſpecies and indivi- 
dual belonging to it. This is a principle of un- 
doubted certainty indeed, but of no great depth. 
Ariſtotle and all the logicians aſſume it as an axiom 


or firſt principle, from which the fyllogiſtic ſyitem, 


3s it were, takes its departure: and after a te- 
dious voyage, and great expence of demonſirati- 
on, it lands at laſt in this principle as its ultimate 
conclufion. O curas hominum O quantum e in 
rebus inane / 


SecT. 6. On Modal Syllogiſms. 


Categorical propoſitions, beſides their quantity 
and quality, have another affection, by which tbey 


are divided into pure and modal. In a pure pro- 


poſition, the predicate is barely affirmed or denied 
of the ſubje& ; but in a modal propoſition, the 
atirmation or negation is modified, by being de- 
cared to be neceſſary, or contingent, or polſſible. 
Theſe are the four modes obſerved by Ariſtotle, 
from which he denominates a. propoſition modal. 
His genuine diſciples maintain, that theſe are all 
the modes that can affect an affirmation or ne- 
gation, and that the enumeration is complete. 
hers maintain, that this enumeration is incom- 
plete; and that when an affirmation or negati- 
on is faid to be certain or uncertain, probable or 
improbable, this makes a modal propoſition, no 
leſs 
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leſs than the four modes of Ariſtotle. We ſhall not 
enter into this diſpute; but proceed to obſerve, 
that the epithets of pure and modal are applied to 
ſyllogiſms as well as to propoſitions. A pure ſy. 
logiſm is that in which both premiſes are pure 
propoſitions. A modal ſyllogiſm is that in which 
either of the premiſes is a modal propoſition. 

The ſyllogiſms of which we have already ſaid 
ſo much, are thoſe only which are pure as wel 
as categorical, But when we conſider, that through 
all the figures and modes, a ſyllogiſm may have 
one premiſe modal of any of the four modes, while 
the other is pure, or it may have both premiſes 
modal, and that they may be either of the ſame 
mode or of different modes ; what prodigious va- 
riety ariſes from all theſe combinations ? Now it 
is the buſineſs of a logician, to ſhew how the 
concluſion is affæcted in all this variety of caſes. 
Ariſtotle has done this in his Firſt Analytics, with 
immenſe labour ; and it will not be thought ſtrange, 
that when he had employed. only four chapters in 
diſcuſſing one hundred and ninety-two modes, true 
and falſe, of pure ſyllogiſms, he ſhould employ 
fifteen upon modal ſyllogiſms. 

Jam very willing to excuſe myſelf from enter- 
ing upon this great branch of logic, by the judge- 
ment and example of thoſe who cannot be charg- 
ed either with want of reſpe& to Ariſtotle, or with 
a low eſteem of the ſyllogiſtic art. 

. Keckerman, a famous Dantzican profeflor, who 
| ſpent his life in teaching and writing logic, in his 
huge folio ſyſtem of that ſcience, publiſhed nn 
1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the c 
logicorum. With regard to the ſcholaſtic doors, 
among whom this was a proverb, De modalibu 
non guſtabit aſinus, he thinks it very dubious, we. 
ther they tortured moſt the modal ſyllogiſms, or 
were moſt tortured by them. But thoſe crabbed 


geniuſes, ſays he, made this doQtrine ſo very 2 
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chat it is fitter to tear a man's wits in pieces than 
to give them ſolidity. He defires it to be obſerv- 
ed, that the doctrine of the modals is adapted to 
the Greek language. The modal terms were fre- 
quently uſed by the Greeks in their diſputations; 
and, on that account, are ſo fully handled by Ari- 
ſtotle: but in the Latin tongue you ſhall hardly 
ever meet with them. Nor do I remember, in 
all my experience, ſays he, to have obſerved any 
man in danger of being foiled in a diſpute, thro” 
his ignorance of the modals. | 
The author, however, out of reſpect to Ariſto- 
tle, treats pretty "ay of modal propoſitions, ſhew- 
ing how to diſtinguiſh their ſubject and predicate, 
their quantity and quality. But the modal ſyllo- 
giſms he paſſes over altogether. | 
Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not as a de- 
votee of Ariſtatle, but on account of his own 
judgement and learning, thinks that the doctrine 
of modals ought to be baniſhed out of logic, and 
remitted to grammar; and that if the grammar 
of the Greeſt tongue had been brought to a 
ſyſtem in the time of Ariſtotle, that moſt acute 


philoſopher would have ſaved the great labour he 


has beſtowed on this ſubject. 

Burgerſdick, after enumerating five claſſes of 
modal ſyllogiſms, obſerves, that they require many 
rules and cautions, which Ariſtotle hath handled 
diligently ; but that as the uſe of them is not great 
and their rules difficult, he thinks it not worth 
while to enter into the diſcuſſion of them; re- 
commending to thoſe who would underſtand them, 
the moſt learned paraphraſe of Joannes Monlorius 
upon the firſt book of the Firſt Analytics. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years 
back that have fallen into my hands, have - paſſed 
over the rules of modal ſyllogiſms with as little 
ceremony, So that this great branch of the doc- 
trine of ſyllogiſm, ſo diligently handled by Ariſtotle, 

tell 
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fell into neglect, if not contempt, even while 
the doctrine of pure ſyllogiſms continued in the 
higheſt eſteem. Moved by theſe authorities, I ſhall 
let this doctrine reſt in peace, without giving the 
teaſt diſturbance to its aſhes. 


SECT. 7. On Syllogiſms that do not belong to Figure 
| 109 1 and Mode. | 


- Ariſtotle gives ſome obſervations upon imperfe& 
ſyllogiſms : ſuch as, the Enthimema, in which one 
of the premiſes is not expreſſed but underſtood : 
Induction, wherein we collect an univerſal from a 
full enumeration of particulars: and Examples, 
which are an imperfe& induction. The logicians 
have copied Ariſtotle upon theſe kinds of rea- 
foning, without any conſiderable improvement. 
But to compenſate the modal ſyllogiſms, which 
they have laid aſide, they have given rules for 
ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, of which Ariſtotle 
takes no notice. Thefe may be reduced to two 
claſſes. | | 

The firſt claſs comprehends the ſyllogiſms into 
which any excluſive, reſtrictive, exceptive, or re- 
duplicative propoſition enters. Such propoſitions 
are by ſome called exponible, by others imperfect- 
ly modal. The rules given with regard to theſe 
are obvious, from a juſt interpretation of the pro- 
poſitions. | 
The ſecond claſs is that of hypothetical ſyllo- 
giſms, which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical propoſition for one or both pre- 
miſes. Moſt logicians give the name of hypothe- 
tical to all complex propoſitions which have more 


terms than one ſubje& and one predicate. I - 
| e 
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the word in this large ſenſe; and mean by hy- 
pothetical ſyllogiſms, all thoſe in which either of 
the premiſes conſiſts of more terms than two. 
How many various kinds there may be of ſuch 
ſyllogiſms, has never been aſcertained. The logici- 
ans have given names to ſome ; ſuch as the copu- 
lative, the conditional by ſome called hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive. 

Such ſyllogiſms cannot be tried by the rules of 
figure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
peculiar to itſelf. Logicians have given rules for 
ſome kinds; but there are many that have not fo 
much as a name. 

The Dilemma is confidered by moſt logicians 
as a ſpecies of the disjunctive ſyllogiſm. A re- 14 
markable property of this kind is, that it may i | 
ſometimes be happily retorted : it is, it ſeems, if 
lke a hand-grenade, which by dextrous manage- 
ment may be thrown back, ſo as to fpend its Al 
force upon the affailant. We ſhall conclude 1 
this tedious account of ſyllogiſms, with a dilemma vi 
mentioned by A. Gellius, and from him by many ut 
logicians, as inſoluble in any other way. | 

„ Evathlus, a rich young man, defirous of 
learning the art of pleading, applied to Pro- 
© tagoras, a celebrated ſophiſt, to inſtruct him, 
„ promiſing a great ſum of money as his re- 
„ward; one half of which was paid down; 
„ the other half he bound himſelf to pay as 
“ ſoon as he ſhould plead a cauſe before the 
* judges, and gain it. Protagoras found him a 
very apt ſcholar; but, after he had made 
„good progreſs, he was in no haſte to plead 
* cauſes. The maſter, conceiving that he in- 
* tended by this means to ſhift off his ſecond 
payment, took, as he thought, a ſure method 
to get the better of his delay. He ſued Eu- 


e athlus before the judges ; and, having o_ 
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© ed his cauſe at the bar, he pleaded to this 
« purpoſe. O moſt fooliſh young man, do you 
„ not ſee, that, in any event, I muſt gain my 
5 point? for if the judges give ſentence for me, 
«© you muſt pay by their ſentence; if againſt 
* me, the condition of our bargain is fulfilled, 
© and you have no plea left for your delay, af- 
ter having pleaded and gained a cauſe. To 
which Euathlus anſwered. O moſt wiſe mal. 
ter, I might have avoided the force of your 
argument, by not pleading my own cauſe. — 
But, giving up this advantage, do you not 
ſee, that whatever ſentence the judges paſs, 
J am ſafe? If they give ſentence for me, I 
«© am acquitted by their ſentence ; if againſt me, 
„ the condition of our bargain is not fulfilled, 
« by my pleading a cauſe, and loſing it. The 
„ judges, thinking the arguments unanſwera- 
„ble on both ſides, put off the cauſe to a long 
cc day.” . 
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A 
Account of the remaining books of the Organon. 


SecT. 1. Of the Laſt Analytics. 


[x the firſt Analytics, ſyllogiſms are conſidered 
in reſpe& of their ' an ; they are now to be con- 
ſidered in reſpe& of their matter. The form lies 
in the neceſſary connection between the premiſes 
and the concluſion ; and where ſuch a connection 
is wanting, they are ſaid to be informal, or vicious 
in point of form. 5 

But where there is no fault in the form, there 
may be in the matter; that is, in the propoſitions 
of which they are compoſed, which may be true 
or falſe, probable or improbable. ; 

When the premiſes are certain, and the con- 
cluſion drawn from them in due form, this is de- 
monſtration, and produces ſcience. Such ſyllo- 
giſms are called apodictica!; and are handled in 


the two books of the Laſt Analytics. When the 


premiſes are not certain, but probable only, ſuch 
ſyllogiſms are called dialefical; and of them he 
treats in the eight books of the Topicks. But 
there are ſome ſyllogiſms which ſeem to be per- 
fect both in matter and form, when they are not 


really ſo: as, a face may ſeem beautiful which is 
but 
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but painted. Theſe being apt to deceive, and pro- 
duce a falſe opinion, are called ſophiſtical; and 
they are the ſubject of the book concerning So- 
phiſms. 

To return to the Laſt Analytics, which treat 
of demonſtration and of ſcience : We ſhall not 
pretend 'to abridge theſe books; for Ariſto. 
tle's writings do not admit of abridgement : no 
man in fewer words can ſay what he fays; and 
he is not often guilty of repetition, We ſhall 
only give ſome of his capital conclufions, omit. 
ting his long reaſonings and nice diſtictions, of 
which his genius was wonderfully productive. 

All demonſtration muſt be built upon prin- 
ciples already known ; and theſe upon others of 
the ſame kind; until we come at. firſt principles, 
which neither can be demonſtrated, nor need be, 
being evident of themſelves. | 

We cannot demonſtrate things in a circle, ſup- 
porting the concluſion. by the premiſes, and the 
premiſes by the concluſion. Nor can there be 
an infinite number of middle terms between the 
firſt principle and the concluſion, 

In all demonſtration, the firſt principles, the 
concluſion, and all the intermediate propoſitions, 
muſt be neceſſary, general, and eternal truths: for 
of things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable, or of 
individual things, there is no demonſtration. 

Some demonſtrations prove only, that the thing 
is thus affected; others prove, why it is thus at- 
fected. - The former. may. be. drawn from a re- 
mote cauſe, or from an effect : but the latter mult 
be drawn from an immediate cauſe ; and are the 
moſt perfect. . 

The firſt figure is beſt adapted to demonſtrati- 
on, becauſe it affords concluſions univerſally at- 
firmative; and this figure is commonly uſed by 
the mathematicians. _ 
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The. demonſtration. of an affirmative. propoſition | 
is preferable to that of a ative; the demon- iy 
ſtration of an univerſal to that of a particular; 
and direct demonſtration to that ad abſurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the con- 14 
cluſion. Y 

There cannot be opinion and ſcience of the ſame | 
thing at the ſame time. id; 

In the ſecond book we are taught, that the queſ- i 
tions that may be put with regard to any thing, 4i 
are four: 1. Whether the thing be thus affected. i 
2. Why it is thus affected. 3. Whether it exiſts. Ii 
4. What it is. | 11 

The laſt of theſe queſtions Ariſtotle, in g i" 
Greek, calls the What is it of a thing. The ſchool- ! 
men, in very barbarous Latin, called this, the guiddity 
of a thing. This quiddity, he proves by many ar- 
guments, cannot be. demonſtrated, but muſt be 
fixed by a definition. This gives occaſion to treat 
of definition; and how a right definition ſhould 
be formed. As an example, he gives. a defini- 
tion of the number three, and defines it to be the 
liſt odd number. ü 

In this book he treats alſo of the four kinds 
of cauſes; efficient, material, formal, and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, the 
manner in which we acquire firſt principles, which 
are the foundation of all demonſtration. Theſe 
are not innate, becauſe we may be for à great 
part of life ignorant of them; nor can they be 
deduced demonſtratively from any antecedent know- 
ledge, otherwiſe they would not be firſt princi- 
ples. Therefore he concludes, that firſt princi- 
ples are got by induction, from the informations 
of ſenſe. The ſenſes give us informations of in- 
dividual things, and from theſe by induction we 
draw general concluſions : for it is a_maxim with 
Ariſtotle, That there is nothing in the underſtand- 
ing which was not before in ſome ſenſe. 

Var, II. R The 
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The knowledge of the firſt principles, as it is 
not acquired by demonſtration, ought not to be 
called ſcience; and therefore he calls it intel. 
gence, ' | 


SECT. 2. Of the Topics. 


The profeſſed deſign of the Topics is, to ſhey 
a method by which a man may be able to res. 
fon with probability and conſiſtency upon every 
queſtion that can occur. 

Every queſtion is either about the genus f 
the ſubject, its ſpecific difference, or ſomething 
proper to it, or ſomething accidental. 

— To prove that this diviſion is complete, Ariſto- 
tle reaſons thus: Whatever is attributed to a ſub- 
ject, it muſt either be, that the ſubject can be re- 
ciprocally attributed to it, or that it cannot. | 
the ſubject and attribute can be reciprocated, the 
attribute either declares what the ſubject is, and 
then it is a definition; or it does not declare what 
the ſubject is, and then it is a property. If the 
attribute cannot be reciprocated, it muſt be ſome- 
thing contained in the definition, or not. If 
be contained in the definition of the ſubject, it 
muſt be the genus of the ſubject, or its ſpect 
fic difference; for the definition conſiſts of theſe 
two. If it be not contained in the definition © 
the ſubject, it muſt be an accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguil} 
dialeQically may be reduced to theſe four heads: 
1. Probable propoſitions of all ſorts, which ma 
on occaſion be aſſumed in an argument. 2. Di 
tinctions of words which are nearly of the amt 
ſignification. 3. Diſtinctions of things which am 
not ſo far aſunder but that they may be taken 
for one and the ſame. 4. Similitudes. The 
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The ſecond and the five following books are 
taken up in enumerating the topics or heads of 
argument that may be uſed in queſtions about the 
genus, the definition, the properties, and the ac- 
cidents of a thing; and occaſionally he introduces 
the topics for proving things to be the ſame, or 
different; and the topics for proving one thing to 
be better or worſe than another | 

In this enumeration of topics, Ariſtotle has ſhewn 
more the fertility of his genius, than the accu- 
racy of method. The writers of logic ſeem to 
be of this opinion: for I know none of them that 
has followed him cloſely upon this ſubject. They 
have conſidered the topies of argumentation as 
reducible to certain axioms: For inſtance; when 
the queſtion is about the genus of a thing, it 
muſt be determined by ſome axiom about genus 
and ſpecies; when it is about a definition, it 
muſt be determined by ſome ' axiom relating to 
definition, and things defined: and ſo of other 
queſtions. They have therefore, reduced the doc- 
trine of the topics to certain axioms: or canons, 
= diſpoſed theſe axioms in order under 'certain 

eads. _ One 78 2 

This method ſeems to be more commodious 
and elegant than that of Ariſtotle. Vet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that Ariſtotle has furniſhed the 
materials from which all the logicians have bor- 
rowed their doctrine of topics; and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, have been 
much indebted to the topics of Ariſtotle. 

He was the firſt, as far as, I know, who made 
an attempt of this kind: and in this he acted 
up to the magnanimity of his own genius, and 
that of ancient philoſophy. Every ſubje& of hu- 
man thought had been reduced to ten categories; 


every thing that can be attributed to any ſubject, 


to five predicables : he attempted to reduce all the 
forms of reaſoning to fixed rules of figure and 
R 2 mode, 
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mode, and to reduce all the topics of argumen. 
tation under certain heads; and by that means to 
collect as it were into one ſtore all that can be 
ſaid on one ſide or the other of every queſtion 
and to provide à grand arſenal, from which al 
fytyre. combatants, might be furniſhed with arms 
offenſiye and defenſive in every cauſe, ſo as to 
leave no room to future generations to invent any 
thing BA: lit As 25! | 

The laſt, book of the Topics is a code of the 
laws according to which a ſyllogiſtical diſputation 
ought to be managed, both on the part of the 
aſſallant and defendant. From which it is evi- 
dent, that. this- philoſopher trained his diſciples to 
contend, not for truth merely, but for victory. 


Szcr. 3. .Of the book concerning Sophiſms. 


A. ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe concluſion, 
muſt be vicious, either in matter or form : for 
from true principles nothing but truth can be 
juſtly deduced. If the matter be faulty, that is, 
if either of the premiſes be falſe, that premiſe 
muſt be denied by the defendant. If the form 
be faulty, ſome rule of ſyllogiſm is tranſgreſled; 
and it is the part of the defendant to ſhew, what 

eneral or ſpecial rule it is that is tranſgreſſed. 

o that, if he be an able logician, he will be im. 
pregnable in the defence of truth, and may reſiſ 
all the attacks of the ſophiſt. But as there arc 
ſyllogiſms which may ſeem to be perfect both in 
matter and form, when they are not really ſo, 
as a piece of money may ſeem to be good coin 
when it is adulterate ; fach fallacious ſyllogilms | 


are conſidered in this treatiſe, in ordey to make 3 
defendant 


2 
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defendant more expert in the uſe of his defenfive 


weapons. 

And here the author with his uſual magnanimi- 
ty, attempts to bring all the fallacies that can enter 
into a ſyllogiſm under thirteen heads; of which 
fix ie in the diction or language, and ſeven not in 
the diction. | | 

The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an ambi- 
guous word is taken at one time in one ſenſe, 
and at another time in another. 2. When an 
ambiguous phraſe is taken in the ſame manner. 
3. and 4. are ambiguities in ſyntax; when words 
are conjoined in ſyntax that ought to be disjoin- 
ed; or disjoined when they ought to be conjain- 
ed. 5. Is an ambiguity in proſody, accent, or pro- 
nunciation. 6. An ambiguity ariſing from ſome 
bovre of ſpeech. AN 

When a ſophiſm of any of theſe kinds is tran- 
ſlated into another language, or even rendered into 
mambiguous expreſſions in the ſame language, the 
fillacy is evident, and the ſyllogiſm appears to have 
four terms. | | 
The ſeven fallacies which are ſaid not to be in the 
dition, but in the thing, have their proper names in 
Greek and in Latin, by wkich they are diſtinguiſhed. 
Without minding their names; we ſhall give a brief 
account of their nature. 
1. The firſt is, Taking an accidental conjunction 
of things for a natural or neceflary connection: as; 


from an example we infer a rule; when from a ſingle 
act we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that abſolutely which ought to be 
taken cortiparatively, or with à certain limitation. 
The conſtruction 3 language often leads into this 
fallacy : for in all languages, it is common to uſe 
ibſolute terms to ſignify things thut carry in them 
lome ſectet compariſonm; or t6 ufe unhimiteq 

| terms, 


when from an accident we infer à property; when 
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terms, to ſignify what from its nature muſt be 
limited. | 

3. Taking that for the cauſe. of a thing which 
is only an occaſion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the queſtion. This is done, when 
the thing to be proved, or ſomething equivalent, is 
aſſumed in the premiſes. 

5. Miſtaking the queſtion. When the conclu- 
ſion of the ſyllogiſm is not the thing that ought 
2 be proved, but ſomething elſe that is miſtaken 
or it. 

6. When that which is not a conſequence is 
miſtaken for a conſequence; as if, becauſe all A- 
fricans are black, it were taken for granted that all 
blacks are Africans. | 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propoſitions that are 
complex, and imply two affirmations, whereof one 
may be true, and the other falſe ; ſo that whe- 
ther you grant the propoſition, or deny it you are 
entangled ; as when it is affirmed, that ſuch a man 
has left off playing the fool. If it be granted, it im- 
plies, that he did play the fool formerly. If it be 
denied, it implies, or ſeems to-imply, that he plays 
the fool ſtill. _ RET elk SO 
In this enumeration, we ought, in juſtice to 
Ariſtotle, to expect only the: fallacies incident to 
ie. eee And 1 do not find, that 
the logicians have made any additions to it when 
taken in this view; although they have given ſome 
other fallacies that are incident to ſyllogiſms of the 
hypothetical kind, particularly the fallacy of an in- 
complete enumeration in disjunctive ſyllogiſms and 
OY. id er nn | ; 

The different ſpecies of ſophiſms above ment! 
oned are not fo preciſely defined by Ariſtotle, or 
by ſubſequent -logicians, but , that they allow of 
great latitude in the application; and it is often 
dubious under what particular ſpecies a rn 


| 
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cal ſyllogiſm ought to be claſſed. We even find 1 
the fame example brought under one ſpecies by 
one author, and under another ſpecies by ano- 
tber. Nay, what is more ſtrange, Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf employs a long chapter in proving by a parti- 
cular induction, that all the ſeven may be brought 
under that which we have called miſtaking the 
queſtion, and which is commonly called ignoratio 
denchi. And indeed the proof of this is eaſy, 
without that laborious detail which Ariſtotle uſes 
for the purpoſe ; for if you lop off from the con- 
cluſion of a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm all that is not 
ſupported by the premiſes, the concluſion, in that 
caſe, will always be found different from that which 
ought to have been proved; and ſo it falls under 
the ignoratio elenchi. | 
It was probably Ariſtotle's aim, to reduce all 
the poſſible variety of ſophiſms, as he had at- 
tempted to do of juſt ſyllogiſms, to certain de- 
finite ſpecies ; but he ſeems to be ſenſible that he 
had fallen ſhort in this laſt attempt, When a 
genus is properly divided into its ſpecies, the ſpe- 
ces ſhould not only, when taken together, exhauſt 
the whole genus ; but every ſpecies ſhould have 
ts own precinct ſo accurately defined, that one 
ſhall not encroach upon another. And when an 
individual can be ſaid to belong to two or three 
ferent ſpecies, the diviſion is imperfect; yet 
this is the caſe of Ariſtotle's diviſion of the ſo- 
phiſms, by his own acknowledgement. It ought : 
not therefore to be taken for a diviſion ſtrictly. {1 
pal, It may rather be compared to the ſeve- 
U 
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ſpecies or forms of action invented in law for 1 
the redreſs. of wrongs. For every wrong there 1 
s 2 remedy in law by one action or another: but 1 
lometimes a man may take his choice wm .- -- 
real different actions. So every ſophiſtical ſyllo- 
zum may, by a little art, be brought under one 11 

| or 
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or other of the ſpecies mentioned by Ariſtotle, aud 
| = often you may take your choice of two c 

ree. f | 
| Befides the enumeration of the various kind: 
of ſophiſms, there are many other things in this 
treatiſe concerning the art of managing a fyllo. 
giſtical diſpute with an antagoniſt. And indeed, 
if the paſſion for this kind of litigation, which 
reigned for ſo many ages, ſhould ever again lf 
up its head, we may predict, that the Organon 
of Ariſtotle will then become a faſhionable ſtudy: 
for it contains ſuch admirable materials and do- 
cuments for this art, that it may be faid to hare 
brought it to a ſcience, 
The concluſion of this treatiſe ought not to be 
overlooked; it manifeſtly relates, not to the pre- 
ſent treatiſe only, but alſo to the whole analytic: 
and topics of the author. I ſhall therefore give 
the fubſtance of it. | 

* Of thoſe who may be called inventers, ſome 
* have made important additions to things long 
* before begun, and carried on through a courſe 
© of ages; others have given a ſmall beginning to 
* things which, in Fax, ing times, will be brought 
to greater perfection. The beginning of a thing, 
e though fmall, is the chief part of it, and re- 
* quires the greateſt degree of invention; for it 
“ 1s eaſy to make additions to inventions once 
begun. Now with regard to the dialectical art, 
* there was not ſomething done, and ſomething 
* remaining to be done. There was abſolutcly 
* nothing 14 for thoſe who profeſſed the an 
of diſputation, had only a ſet of orations com- 
* poſed, and of arguments, and of captious 7 
te tions, which might ſuit many occafions. 
te their ſcholars ſoon learned; and fitted to the 
* occafion. This was not to teach you the att, 
6 put to furniſh you with the materials _—_ 
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« ed by the art: as if a man profeſſing to teach 
« you the art of making ſhoes, ſhould bring you 
« a parcel] of fhoes of various ſizes and ſhapes, 
« from which you may provide thoſe who want. 
« This may have its uſe ; but it is not to teach 
« the art of making ſhoes. And indeed, with re- 
« oard to rhetorical declamation, there are many 
« precepts handed down from ancient times; but 
« with regard to the conſtruction of fyllogiſms, 
not one. 

« We have therefore employed much time and 
labour upon this ſubject; and if our ſyſtem ap- 
« pear to you not to be in the number of thoſe 
things, which, being before carried a certain 
length, were left to be perfected; we hope for 
« your favourable acceptance of what is done, and 
« your indulgence in what is left impetfect.“ 


2 3 %9 


Reflections on the Utility of Logic, and the 
Means of its improvement. 


SECT. 1. Of the Utility of Logic. 


M E N rarely leave one extreme without run- 
ning into the contrary. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the exceſſive admiration of Ariſtotle, 
- Vhich continued for ſo many ages, ſhould end 
in an undue contempt; and that the high eſteem 
of logic as the grand engine of ſcience, ſhould at 
ſt make way for too unfavourable an opinion, 
which ſeems now pfevalent, of its being * 
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thy of a place in a liberal education. Thoſe who 
think according to the faſhion, as the greateſt pan 
of men do, will be as prone to go into this ex. 
treme, as their grandfathers were to go into the 
contrary. | 

Laying aſide prejudice, whether faſhionable ot 
unfaſhionable, let us conſider whether logic is, or 
may be made, ſubſervient to any good purpoſe. 
Its profeſſed end is, to teach men to think, to judge, 
and to reaſon, with preciſion and accuracy. No 
man will fay that this is a matter of no impor- 
tance; the only thing therefore that admits of 
doubt, is, whether it can be taught. 

To reſolve this doubt, it may be obſerved, that 
our rational faculty is the gift of God, given to 
men in very different meaſure. Some have a large 
portion, ſome a leſs; and where there is a te- 
markable defe& of the natural power, it cannot 
be ſupplied by any culture. But this natural power, 
even where it is the ſtrongeſt, may lie dead for 
the want of the means of improvement: a ſavage 
may have been born with as good faculties as 2 
Bacon or a Newton : but his talent was buried, 
being never put to uſe; while theirs was culti- 
vated to the beſt advantage. 

It may likewiſe be obferved, that the chief mean 
of improving our rational power, is the vigorous 
exerciſe of it, in various ways and in different 
ſubjects, by which the habit is acquired of exer- 
ciſing it properly. Without ſuch exerciſe, and 
good ſenſe over and above, a man who has ſtu- 
died logic all his life, may after all be only a 
petulant wrangler, without true judgement or {kill 
of reaſoning in any ſcience. | . 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when in his 
Thoughts on Education he ſays, If you would 
& have your ſon to reaſon well, let him read Chil- 
e lingworth.” The ſtate of things is much alter- 
ed fince Locke wrote. Logic has been much 

Fr improved, 
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proved, chiefly by his writings; and yet much 
ks ſtreſs is laid upon it, and leſs time conſum- 
el in it. His counſel, therefore, was judicious and 
ſcafonable ; to wit, That the improvement of our 
reaſoning power is to be expected much more 
from an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reaſon the beſt, than from ſtudying volumi- 
nous ſyſtems of logic. But if he had meant, that 
the ſtudy of logic was of no uſe nor deſerved 
ay attention, he ſurely would not have taken the 
pains to have made ſo conſiderable an addition to 
it, by his Eſay on the Human Under/tanding, and 
by his Thoughts on the Conduct of the Underſtand- 
g. Nor would he have remitted his pupil to 
Gillnguorth, the acuteſt logician as well as the 
belt reaſoner of his age; and one who, in innu- 
nerable places of his excellent book, without pe- 
dantry even in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
pielt application of the rules of logic, for unra- 
ring the ſophiſtical reaſoning of his antagoniſt. 
Our reaſoning power makes no appearance in 
infancy ; but as we grow up, it unfolds itſelf by 
degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child 
frlt draws an inference, or perceives the force of 
an inference drawn by another, we may call this the 
birth of his reaſon : but it is yet like a new-born babe, 
weak and tender; it muſt be cheriſhed, carried in 
— and have food of eaſy digeſtion, till it gather 
ren IT 
| believe no man remembers the birth of his 
reaſon : but it is probable that his deciſions are at 
irt weak and wavering; and, compared with that 
teady conviction which he acquires in ripe years, are 
like the dawn of the morning compared with noon- 
day. We ſee that the reaſon of children yields 
to authority, as .a reed to the wind; nay, that 
it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if conſcious 
of its own weakneſs. | 

When reaſon acquires ſuch ſtrength as to ſtand 
on its own bottom, without the aid of authority 

| | | or 
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or even in oppoſition to authority, this may he 
called its manly age. But in moſt men, it hardy 
ever arrives at this period. Many, by their fits 
tion in life, have not the opportunity of cultin. 
ting their rational powers. Many, from the ha. 
bit they have acquired of ſubmitting their opini 
ons to the authority of others, or from ſome other 
principle which operates more powerfully than 
the love of truth, ſuffer their judgement to be car. 
ried along to the end of their days, either by the 
pre of a leader, or of a party, or of the 
multitude, or by their own paſhons. Such per. 
ſons, however learned, however acute, may he 
ſaid to be all their days children in underſtand. 
ing. They reafon, they diſpute, and perhaps write; 
but it is not that they may find the truth ; but 
that they may defend opinions which have de- 
ſcended to them by inheritance, or into which they 
have fallen by accident, or been led by affection. 

I agree with Mr. Locke, clit there is no ſtudy 
better fitted to exerciſe and ftrengthen the re 
ſoning powers, than that of the mathematical (c- 
ences; for two reaſons; firſt, Becauſe there is no 
other branch of ſcience which gives ſuch ſcope 
to long and accurate trains of reaſoning ; and, 
fecondly, Becauſe in mathematics there is no room 
for authotity, nor for prejudice of any kind, which 
may give a falſe bias to the judgement. 
| When a youth of moderate parts begins to ſtudy 
Euclid, every thing at firſt is new to him. His 
apprehenſion is unſteady : his judgement is feeble; 
and reſts partly upon the evidence of the thing, 
and partly upon the authority of his teacher. But 
every time he goes over the definitions, the axioms, 
the elementary propoſitions, more light breaks in 
upon him: the language becomes familiar, and 
conveys clear and ſteady conceptions: the judge- 
ment is confirmed: he begins ts ſee what de. 
motiſtration is; and it is impoſſible to ſee ft _ 
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ut being charmed wich it. He perceives it to 


de a kind of evidence that has no need of au- 
Whocity to ſtrengthen it. He finds himſelf eman- 
cpated, from that bondage; and exults ſo much 


in this new ſtate of independence, that he ſpurns 
it authority, and would have demonſtration. for 
every thing ; until experience teaches him, that 
this is a kind of evidence that cannot be had in 
noſt, things; and that in his — important con- 
cerns, he muſt reſt contented with probability. 
As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de- 
nonſtration deem ſmooth and caſy: he can 
walk in it firmly, and take wider ſteps : and at 
aſt he acquires the habit, not * of under- 
landing a demonſtration, but of diſc 
demonſtrating mathematical truths. | 
Thus, a man, without rules of logic, may. ac- 
quire a habit of reaſoning juſtly in mathematics; 
and, I believe, he may, by like. means, acquire 
2 habit of reaſoning juſtly in mechanics, in juriſ- 
prudence, in politics, or in any other ſgience. Good 
ſenſe, good examples, and aſſiduous exerciſe, may 
bring a man to reaſqn juſtly and acutely in his 
own profeſſion, without rules. | 
But if any man think, that from this conceſſi- 
on he may infer the inutility of logic, he betrays 
a great want of that art by this inference: for 
it is no better reaſoning than this, That becauſe 
a man may go from Edinburgh to London by 
% * of Paris, therefore any other. road is 
uſeleſs, | | 11 
There is perhaps no practical art which may 
not be acquired, in a very conſiderable degree, 
by example and practice, without reducing it to 
rules, But practice, joined with rules, may carry 
2 man on in his art farther and more quickly, 
than practice without rules. Every ingenious artiſt 
knows the utility of having his art reduced to 
rules, and by that means made a ſcience. He is 
thereby 
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thereby enlightened in his practice, and work 
with more affurance. By rules, he ſometing 
corrects his errors, and often detects the eriors d 
others: he finds them of great uſe to confirm hi 
judgement, to juſtify what is right, and to con. 
demn. what is wrong. pee 
Is it of no uſe in reaſoning to be well ze. 
quainted with the various powers of the human 
-underſtanding, by which we reaſon ? Is it of no 
uſe, to reſolve the various kinds of reaſoning into 
their ſimple elements; and to diſcover, as Fir 2 
we are able, the rules by which theſe elements 
are combined in judging and in reaſoning? Is 
of no uſe, to mark the various fallacies in rea. 
ſoning, by which even the moſt ingenious men 
have been led into error? It muſt ſurely betray 
great want of underſtanding, to think theſe things 
uſeleſs or unimportant. Theſe are the things which 
logicians have attempted 3 and which they have 
executed; not indeed ſo completely as to leave 
no room for improvement, but in ſuch a manner 
as to give” very conſiderable aid to our reaſoning 
powers. That the principles laid down with re- 
ard to definition and diviſion, with regard to 
the converſion and oppoſition of propoſitions and 
the general rules of reaſoning, are not without 
uſe, is ſufficiently apparent from the blunders com- 
— by thoſe who diſdain any acquaintance with 
them. 3 
Although the art of categorical Lang oa is bet- 
ter fitted for ſcholaſtic litigation, than for real im- 
provement' in knowledge, it is a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and a great effort of human ge 
nius. We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and 
the walls of China, tho' uſeleſs burdens upon thc 
earth. We can bear the moſt minute deſcription 
of them, and travel hundreds of leagues to ſee 
them. If any perſon ſhould with ſacrilegious hands 


deſtroy or deface them, his memory would be = 
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in abhorrence. The predicaments and predica- 
dles, the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, have 
a like title' to our veneration as antiquities : they 
are uncommori efforts, not of human power, but 
of human genius; and they make a remarkable pe- 
riod in the progreſs of human reaſon. | 

The prejudice againſt logic has probably been 
ſtrengthened by its being taught too early in 
life. Boys are often taught logic as they are 
taught their creed,. when it is an exerciſe of me- 
mory only, without underſtanding. One may as 
well expect to underſtand grammar before he 
can ſpeak, as to underſtand logic before he can 
reaſon. ' It muſt even be —— that 
commonly we are capable of reaſoning in ma- 
thematics more early than in logic. The objects 
preſented to the mind in this ſcience, are of a 
very abſtract nature, and can be diſtinctly con- 
ceived only when we are capable of attentive re- 
lection upon the operations of our on under- 
ſtanding, and after we have been accuſtomed to 
reaſon, There may be an elementary logic, le- 
vel to the capacity of thoſe who have been but 
little exerciſed in reaſoning ; but the moſt import- 
ant parts of this ſcience require a ripe underſtand- 
ing, capable of reflecting upon its own operations. 
Therefore to make logic the firſt branch of ſcience 
that is to be taught, is an old error that ought to 
de corrected. 


Srer. 2. Of the Improvement of Logic. 


In compoſitions of human thought expreſſed by 
ſpeech or by writing, whatever is excellent and 
whatever is faulty, Fall within the province, either 


of 
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of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of logic. Pm. 
priety of expreſſion is the province of gran. 
mar; grace, elegance, and force, in thought and 
in expreſſion, are the province of rhetoric ; juſt: 
1 and accuracy of thought are the province of 
Ogic. , 

The faults in be. -N therefore, which {all 
under the cenſure of logic, are obſcure and in- 
diſtinct conceptions, falſe: judgement, inconcluſive 
reaſoning, and all improprieties in diſtinctions, de. 
finitions, diviſion; or method. Io aid our n. 
tional powers, in ayoiding theſe faults and in at- 
taining the oppoſite excellencies, is the end of 
logic; and whatever there is in it that has no 
tendency to promote this end, ought to be thrown 
out. , | 
The rules of logic being of a very abſtract na. 
ture, ought to be illuſtrated by a: variety of real 
and ſtriking. examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both inſtructive and enter- 
taining, to obſerve the virtues of accurate compo- 
ſition in writers of fame. We cannot ſee them, 
without being drawn to the imitation of them, 
in a more powerful manner than we can be by 
„ rules. Nor are the faults of ſuch writers, leſs 
inſtructive or leſs powerful monitors. A wreck, 
left upon a ſhoal or upon a rock, is not more 
uſeful to the failor, than the faults of good wil- 
ters, when ſet up to view, are to thoſe who come 
after them. It was a happy thought in a late in- 
genious writer of Engliſh grammar, to collect un- 
der the ſeveral rules, examples of bad Engliſh 
found in the moſt approved authors. It were to 
be wiſhed that the rules of logic were illuſtrated 
in the ſame manner. By theſe means, a ſyſtem 
of logic would become a repoſitory ; wherein 
whatever is moſt accurate in dividing, diſtinguilh- 


ing, and defining, ſhould be laid up and Giſpoled 
or 
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order for our imitation; and wherein the falſe 
ſteps of eminent authors ſhould be recorded for 
our admonition. 

After men had laboured in the ſearch of truth 
near two thouſand years by the help of ſyllogiſms, 
Lord Bacon propoſed the method of induction, as 
2 more effectual engine for that purpoſe. His 
Novum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquiſitive, more remarkable 


and more uſeful than that which the Organum of 


Ariſtotle had given before; and may be confi- 
dered as a ſecond grand æra in the progreſs of hu- 
man reaſon. | 

The art of ſyllogiſm produced numberleſs diſ- 
putes ; and numberleſs ſects who fought againſt 
each other with much animoſity, without gaining 
or lofing ground, but did nothing conſiderable for 
the benefit of human life. The art of inducti- 
on, firſt delineated by Lord Bacon, produced 
numberleſs jaboratories and obſervatories ; in which 
Nature has been put to the queſtion by thouſands 
of experiments, and forced to confeſs many of her 
ſecrets, that before were hid from mortals. And by 
theſe, arts have been improved, and human know- 
ledge wonderfully increaſed. 

In reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, from general princi- 
ples we deſcend to a conclufion virtually contain- 
ed in them. The proceſs of induction is more 
arduous; being an aſcent from particular premiſes 
to a general concluſion. The evidence of ſuch 
general concluſions is probable only, not demon- 


ttrative: but when the induction is ſufficiently co- 


pious, and carried on according to the rules of 
att, it forces conviction no leſs than demonſtration 


itſelf does. | 


The greateſt part of human knowledge reſts 


upon evidence of this kind. Indeed we can have 
a9 other for general truths which are contingent 
Vol. II. 8 in 
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in their nature, and depend upon the will and 
ordination of the maker of the world. He governs 
the world he has made, by general laws. The cf. 
feats of theſe laws in particular phenomena, ate 
open to our obſervation ; and by obſerving a train 
of uniform effects with due caution, we may at laſ 
decypher the law of nature by which they are re- 
gulated. | 

Lord Bacon has diſplayed no leſs force of ge- 
nius in reducing to rules this method of reaſon- 
ing, than Ariſtotle did in the method of ſyllogiſm, 
His Novum Organum ought therefore to be held z 
a moſt important addition to the ancient logic.— 
Thofe. who underſtand it, and enter into its ſpi- 
rit, will be able to diſtinguiſh the chaff from the 
wheat 1n philoſophical diſquiſitions into the works 
of God, They will learn to hold in due con- 
tempt all hypotheſes and theories, the creatures 
of human imagination ; and to reſpe& nothing 
but facts ſufficiently vouched, or conclufions drawn 
from them by a fair and chaſte interpretation ot 
nature. | 

Moſt arts have been reduced to rules, after they 
had been brought to a conſiderable degree ot 
perfection by the natural ſagacity of artiſts ; and 
the rules have been drawn from the beft exam- 
ples of the art, that had been before exhibited: 
but the art of philoſophical induction was del. 
neated by Lord Bacon in a very ample mannes, 
before the world had ſeen. any tolerable cxan- 
ple of it. This, altho' it adds greatly to the me- 
rit of the author, muſt have produced ſome ob- 
ſcurity in the work, and a defect of proper exam 
ples for illuſtration. This defect may now be & 
ſily ſupplied, from thoſe authors who, in their 
philoſophical diſquiſitions, have the moſt ſtrid) 
purſued the path pointed out in the Nun 
Organum. Among. theſe Sir Iſaac _—_— 
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years to hold the firſt rank; having, in the 
third book of his Principia and in his Optics, 
had the rules of the Novum Organum conſtantly in 
bis e e. | $67 * 

| think Lord Bacon was alſo the firſt who en- 
deavoured to reduce to a ſyſtem the prejudices or 
diaſſes of the mind, which are the cauſes of falſe 
judgement, and which he calls the idols of the human 
mderſtanding. Some late writers of logie have very. 
properly introduced this into their ſyſtem ; but it de- 
frves to be more copiouſly handled, and to be il- 
ſtrated by real examples. | 

It is of great conſequence to accurate reaſoning, 
to diſtinguiſh firſt principles which are to be taken 
for granted, from propolitions which require proof. 
All the real knowledge of mankind may be divided 
into two parts: the firit conſiſting of ſelf-evident 
propoſitions ; the ſecond, of thoſe which are de- 
duced by Juſt reaſoning from ſelf- evident propoſi- 
tions. The line that divides theſe two parts ought 
to be marked as diſtinctly as poſſible; and the 
principles that are ſelf-evident reduced, as far as 
can be done, to general axioms. This has been 
done in mathematics from the beginning, and has 
tended greatly to the advancement of that ſcience. 
It has lately been done in natural philoſophy : 
and by this means that ſcience has advanced 
more in an hundred and fifty years, than it had 
done before in two thouſand. Every ſcience is 
an unformed ſtate until its firſt principles are aſ- 
certained: after which, it advances regularly, and 
ſecures the ground it has gained. 

Altho' firit principles do not admit of direct 
proof, yet there muſt be certain marks and charac- 
ters, by which thoſe that are truly ſuch may be diſ- 
unguiſhed from counterfeits. Theſe marks ought to 
de deſcribed, and applied, to diſtinguiſh the genuine 
irom the ſpurious. . S: 220 
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In the ancient philoſophy, there is a redun. 
dance, rather than a defect, of firſt principles 
Many things were aſſumed under that charadter 
without a juſt title: That nature abhors a vacuun; 
That bodies do not gravitate in their proper 
place ; That the heavenly bodies undergo no 
change; That they move in perfect circles, and 
with an equable motion. Such principles as theſe 
were aſſumed in the Peripatetic philoſophy, without 
proof, as if they were ſelf-evident. 

- Des Cartes, ſenſible of this weakneſs in the an- 
cient philoſophy, and deſirous to guard againſt it 
in his own ſyſtem, reſolved to admit nothing until 
his aſſent was forced by irreſiſtible evidence. The 
firſt thing that he found to be certain and evi- 
dent was, that he thought, and reaſoned, and 
doubted. He found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
believing the exiſtence of thoſe mental operati- 
ons of which he was conſcious : and having thus 
found ſure footing in this one principle of conſci- 
ouſrieſs, he reſted ſatisfied with it, hoping to be 
able to build the whole fabric of his knowledge 
upon it ; like Archimedes, who wanted. but one 
fixed point to move the whole earth. But the 
foundation was too narrow; and in his progrels 
he unawares aſſumes many things leſs evident 
than thoſe which he attempts to prove. Al- 
though he was not able to ſuſpe& the teſtimony 
of conſciouſneſs ; yet he thought the teſtimony of 
ſenſe, of memory, and of every other faculty, 
might be ſuſpe&ed, and ought not to be receiv- 
ed until proof was brought that they are not fal- 
lacious. Therefore he applies theſe faculties, 
whoſe character is yet in queſtion, to prove, 
That there is an infinitely perfect Being, who made 
him, and who made his ſenſes, his memory, bis 
reaſon, and all his faculties ; That this Being is no 


deceiver, and therefore could not give him * 
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ties that are fallacious; and that on this account 
deſerve credit. 2 

It is ſtrange, that this philoſopher, who found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of yielding to the teſti- 
mony of conſciouſneſs, did not find the ſame ne- 
ceſity of yielding to the teſtimony of his ſenſes, 
his memory, and his underftanding : and that while 
he was certain that he doubted, and reaſoned, 
he was uncertain whether two and three made 
fre, and whether he was dreaming or awake. It 
is more ſtrange, that ſo acute a reafoner ſhould 
not perceive, that his whole train of reaſoning to 
prove that his facultics were not fallacious, was 
mere ſophiſtry ; for if his faculties were fallacious, 
they might deceive him in this train of reaſon- 
ng; and ſo the conclufion, That they were not 
fallacious, was the only teſtimony of his facul- 
ties in their own favour, and might be a fal- 


It is difficult to give any reaſon for diſtruſt- 
ing our other faculties, that will not reach con- 
ſciouſneſs itſelf. And he who diſtruſts the facul- 
ties of judging and reaſoning which God hath given 
him, muſt even reſt in his ſcepticiſm, till he come 
to a ſound mind, or until God give him new fa- 
culties to ſit in judgement upon the old. If it be 
not à firſt principle, That our faculties are not 
allacious, we muſt be abſolute feeptics : for this 
principle is incapable of proof; and if it is not 
certain, nothing e!ſe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been faſhion- 
able with thoſe who dealt in abſtra& philoſophy, 
to employ their invention in finding phileſophi. * 
al arguments, either to prove thofe truths which 
oupht to be received as firſt principles, or to over- 
tura them: and it is not eaſy to ſay, whether the 
authority of firſt principles is more hurt by the 
fit of theſe attempts, or by the laſt: for ſuch 
principles can ſtand ſecure only upon their own 

3 | bottom P 
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bottom; and to place them upon any other foun- 
dation than that of their intrinſic evidence, is in 
effect to overturn them. | 

T have lately. met with a very ſenſible and ju. 
dicious treatiſe, wrote by Father Buffer about fitty 
years ago, concerning firſt principles and the ſource 
of human judgements, which, with great proprie- 
ty,, he prefixed to his treatiſe of logic. And in- 
deed I apprehend it is a ſubject of . ſuch conſe- 
quence, that if inquiſitive men can be brought to 
the ſame unanimity in the firſt principles of the 
other ſciences, as in thoſe of mathematics and na- 
tural philoſophy, (and why ſhould we deſpair of 
a general agreement in things that are ſeltf. evi. 
dent ?), this might be conſidered as a third grand 
zra in the progreſs of human reaſon, 
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S Kak TC Hun . 
Principles and Progreſs of Morality. 


Tu E principles of morality are little under- 
ſtood among ſavages: and if they arrive at matu- 
rity among enlightened nations, it is by ſlow de- 
grees. This progreſs points out the hiſtorical part, 
as firſt in order: but as that hiſtory would give lit- 
tle ſatisfaction, without a rule for comparing the 
morals of different ages, and of different nations, 
I begin with the principles of morality, ſuch as 
ought to govern at all times, and in all nations.— 
The preſent ſketch accordingly is divided into two 

$. In the firſt, the principles are unfolded ; and 


the ſecond is altogether hiſtorical, 


PART 


8 


X. II. i. I. _ Morality. 
r 
Principles of Morality. - 


8 E C T. I. 


Human Actions analyſed. 


= 


Tu E hand of God is no where more viſible, 
than in the nice adjuſtment of our internal frame 
to our ſituation in this world. An animal is en- 
dued with a power of ſelf- motion; and in per- 
forming animal functions, requires no external 
aid, © This in particular is the caſe of man, the 
nobleſt of terreſtrial beings. His heart beats, his 
blood circulates, his ſtomach digeſts, evacuations 
proceed, &c. &c. By what means ? Not ſurely 
by the laws of mechaniſm, which are far from 
being adequate to ſuch operations. They are ef- 
fects of an internal power, beſtowed on man for 
preſerving life. The power is exerted uniformly, 
and without — independent of will, and 

without conſciouſne 
Man is a being ſuſceptible of pleaſure and 
pain: theſe generate deſire to attain what is agree- 
able, and to ſhun what is diſagreeable ; and he is 
enabled 
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enabled by other powers to gratify his defires, 
One power, termed in/tind, is exerted indeed with 
conſciouſneſs ; but without will, and blindly with. 
out intention to produce any effect. Brute ani. 
mals act fot the moſt part by inſtin& : hunger 
prompts them to eat, and cold to take fhel. 
ter ; knowingly indeed, but without exerting any 
act of will, and without foreſight of what will 
bappen. Infants of the human, ſpecies, little ſy. 
perior to brutes, are, like brutes, governed by 
inſtint : they lay bold of the nipple, without 
Knowing that ſucking will ſatisfy their hunger; 
and they weep when pained, without any view of 
relief. Another power is governed by intention 
and will: in the progreſs from infancy to matu- 
rity, the mind opens to objects without end of 
deſire and of averſion ; the attaining or ſhunning 
of which depend more or leis on our own will: 
we are placed in a wide world, left to our own 
conduct; and we are by nature provided with a 
proper power fot performing what we intend and 
will. The actions performed by means of this 
power are termed voluntary. Some effects re- 
2 a train of actions; walking, reading, fing- 
g. Where theſe actions are uniform, ae in walk- 
ing, or nearly ſo, as in playing on a muſical in- 
ſtrument, an act of will is only neceffary at the 
commencement: the train proceeds by habit with- 
out any new act of will. The body is antece- 
dently adjuſted to the uniform progreſs; and is 
diſturbed if any thing unexpected happen: in 
walking for example, a man feels a ſhock if be 
happen to tread on ground higher or lower than 
his body was prepared for. The power thus ac- 
quired by habit of acting without will, is an i- 
luſtrious — of our nature; for upon it de- 
pend all the arts, both the fine and the uſeful. 
To play on the violin, requires fen, 
| ne 
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neſs of fingers, every motion of which in a 
learner is preceded by an act of will: and yet 
by habit ſolely, an artiſt moves his fingers with 
no leſs accuracy than celerity. Let the moſt 
handy perſon try for the firſt time to knit a 
ſtocking: every motion of the needle demands 
the ſtricteſt attention; and yet a girl of nine or 
ten will move the needle fo ſwiftly as almoſt to 
eſcape the eye, without once looking on her 
work. If every motion in the arts required a 
new act of will, they would remain in infancy 
for ever; and what would man be in that caſe? 
In the foregoing inſtances, we are conſcious of 
the external operation without being conſcious of 
a cauſe, But there are various internal operati- 
ons of which we have no conſciouſneſs ; and yet 
that they have exiſted is made known by their 
elfects. Often have I gone to bed with a con- 
fuled notion of what 1 was ſtudying ; and have 
wakened in the morning completely maſter of the 
ſubject. I have heard a new tune of which I'car- 


tied away but an imperfe&t conception. A week 


or perhaps a fortnight after, the tune has occurred 
to me in perfection; recollecting with difficulty 
where J heard it. Such things have happened to 
me frequently, and probably alſo to others. My 
mind muſt have been active in theſe inſtances, tho' 
[ knew nothing of it. 

There ſtill remain another ſpecies of actions, 
termed involuntary ; as where we act by ſome ir- 
reliſtible motive againſt our will. An action may 
be voluntary, though done with reluctance; as 
where a man, to free himfelf from torture, re- 
reals the ſecrets of his friend: his confeſſion is vo- 
luntary, tho drawn from him with great reluc- 
tance, But let us ſuppoſe, that after the 


irmeft reſolution to reveal nothing, his mind 


's unhinged by exquiſite torture: the rr 
. | c 
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he makes is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe involuntary : he 
ſpeaks indeed : but he is compelled to it abſolutely 
ainſt his will. 
Man is by his nature an accountable being, an. 
fwerable for his conduct to God and man. In 
doing any action that wears a double face, he is 
prompted by his nature to explain the ſame to 
his relations, his friends, his acquaintance ; and 
above. all, to thoſe who haye authority over 
him. He hopes for praiſe for every right ai 
on, and dreads blame for every one that i; 
wrong. But for what ſort of actions does he hold 
himſelf accountable ? Not ſurely for an inſtinctive 
action, which is done blindly, without intention 
and without will: neither for an involuntary acti- 
on, becauſe it is extorted from him againſt his 
will: and leaſt of all, for actions done without 
conſciouſneſs, What only remain are voluntary 
actions, which are done wittingly and willingly : 
for theſe we muſt account, if at all accountable ; and 
for [theſe every man in conſcience holds himſelt 
bound to account, | 3 
More particularly upon voluntary actions. To 
intend and to will, though commonly held ſyno- 
nymous, ſignify different acts of the mind. In- 
tention reſpects the effect: Will reſpects the ac- 
tion that is exerted for producing the effect. — 
It is my intention, for example, to. relieve my 
friend from diſtreſs : upon ſeeing him, it is my 
Will to give him a ſum for his relief: the ex- 
ternal act of giving follows; and my friend is 
relieved, which is the effect intended. But theſe 
internal acts are always united: I cannot vil 
the means, without intending the effect; and 
J cannot intend the effect, without willing the 
means. | Tr f | 
tien | . Some 
ee. "7, 37340 TOI iger Y 
* To incline, to reſolve, to intend, to will, are acts of the mind tels. 
tive to external action. Theſe ſeveral as are well underſtood ; tho' tht) 
cannot be defined, being perſectly thmple, 
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Some effects of voluntary action follow neceſ- 
arily: A wound is an effect that neceſſarily fol- 
lows the 2 a perſon with a dagger: death 
is a neceflary effect of throwing one down from 
the battlements of a high tower. Some effects 
are probable only : I labour in order to provide 
for my family ; fight for my country to reſcue it 
from oppreflors ; take phyſic for my health. In 


nor always follow. 

A man, when he wills to act, muſt intend the 
neceſſary effect: a perſon who ſtabs, certainly in- 
tends to wound. But where the effect is proba- 
ble only, one may act without intending the ef- 
ſect that follows: a ſtone thrown by me at ran- 
dom into the market place, may happen to wound 
+ man without my intending it. One acts by in- 


ations that neceſſarily produce their effect, im- 


1s probable only, are ſometimes intended, ſome- 
times not. 


releryed to the following ſection. 


ſuch caſes, the event intended does not neceffarily- 


ſtinct, without either will or intention: voluntary 


ply intention: voluntary actions, when the effect 


Human actions are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by certain qualities, termed right and wrong. But 
3 theſe make the corner-ſtone of morality, they are 


SECT. 


Sotz wers. B. III. 


Be r . 


Divifion of Human Actions into Right, Wrong, and 
| | Indifferent. 


Tu E qualities of right and wrong in volunta- 
ry actions, are univerſally acknowledged as the 
foundation of motality; and yet Pulle lepher have 
been ſtrangely perplexed about them. The hiſto- 
ry of their various opinions, would ſignify little but 
to darken the ſubject: the reader will have more 
ſatisfaction in ſeeing theſe qualities explained, with- 
out entering at all into controverſy. 

"No perſon is ignorant of primary and ſeconda- 
ry qualities, a aiftinQion much inſiſted on by phi- 
lofophers. Primary qualities, ſuch as figure, co- 
heſion, weight, are permanent qualities, that exiſt 
in a fubject whether perceived or not. Secondary 
qualities, ſuch as colour, taſte, ſmell depend on 
the percipient as much as on the ſubject, being 
nothing when not perceived. Beauty and uglinels 
are qualities of the latter ſort : they have no 
exiſtence but when perceived ; and, like all other 
ſecondary qualities, they are perceived intuitive- 
ly; having no dependence on reaſon nor judge 
ment, mere than colour has, or ſmell, or 
taſte (a). 

The qualities of right and wrong in voluntary 
actions, are ſecondary, like beauty and __ 
an 


(«) See Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1, p. 207, ed. 5. 
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and the other ſecondary qualities mentioned. Like 
them, they are objects of intuitive perception, and 
depend not in any degree on reaſon. No argu- 
ment is requiſite to prove, that to reſcue an in- 
nocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, are right actions: 
they are perceived to be fo intuitively. As little 
is an argument requiſite to prove that murder, 
deceit, perjury, are wrong actions: they are per- 
ceived to be ſo intuitively. The Deity has be- 
towed on man, different faculties for different pur- 
poles. Truth and falſchood are inveſtigated by the 
reaſoning faculty. Beauty and uglineſs are objects 
of a ſenſe, known by the name of faſte. Right 
and wrong are objects of a ſenſe termed the mo- 
ral ſenſe or conſcience. And ſuppoſing theſe qua- 
lities to be hid from our perception, in vain would 
we try to diſcover them by any argument or pro- 
cels of reaſoning : the attempt would be abſurd; 
no leſs ſo than an attempt to diſcover by reaſon- 

ing colour, or taſte, or ſmell *. 8 
Right and wrong, as mentioned above, are qua- 
lities of voluntary actions, and of no other kind. 
An inſtinctive action may be agreeable, may be 
diſagreeable; but it cannot properly be denomi- 
nated either right or wrong. An involuntary act 
s hurtful to the agent, and diſagreeable to the 
ſpectator; but it is neither right nor wrong. Theſe 
qualities alſo depend in no degree on the event. 
Thus, if to ſave my friend from drowning I plunge 
into 


® Every perception muſt proceed from ſome faculty or power of per- 
ception, termed ſenſe, The moral ſenſe, by which we perceive the 
qualities of right and wrong, may be conſidered either as a branch of 
the ſenſe of ſeeing, by which we perceive the actions to which theſe 
qualities belong, or as a ſenſe diſtin from all others. The ſenſes by 
Which objects are perceived, are not ſeparated from each other by diſ- 
unc boundaries: the ſorting or claſſing them ſeems to depend more 
an taſte and fancy, than on nature. I have followed the plan laid down 
writers; which is, to conſider the moral ſenſe as a ſenſe diſ- 
8 others, becauſe it is the eaſieſt and cleareſt manner of con- 

: 
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| Into a river, the action is right, though I happen 
to come to late. And if I aim a ſtroke at a man 
behind his back, the action is wrong, though | 
happen not to touch him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, are in- 
* and fo are the qualities of wrong and 
of difagreeable. A right action is agreeable, not 
only in the direct perception, but equally ſo in 
every ſubſequent recollection. And in both cir- 
cumſtances equally, a wrong action is difſagreeable, 
Right actions are diſtinguiſhed by the moral 
ſenſe into two kinds, what ought to be done, and 
what may be done, or left undone. Wrong ac- 
tions admit not that diſtinction: they are all prohi- 
bited to be done. To fay that an action ought to 
be done, means that we are tied or obliged to 
perform; and to ſay that an action ought not to 
be done, means that we are reſtrained from doing 
it. Though the neceſſity implied in the being 
tied or obliged, is not phyſical, but only what 
1s commonly termed moral ; yet we conceive our- 
felves deprived of liberty or freedom, and neceſ- 
farily bound to act or to forbear acting in op- 
poſition to every other motive. The neceſſity here 
deſcribed is termed duty. The moral neceſſity we 
are under to forbear harming the innocent, is 2 
groper example; the moral ſenſe declares the re- 
ſtraint to be our duty, which no motive what- 
ever will excuſe us for tranſgreſſing. 

The duty of performing or forbearing any ac- 
tion, implies a right in ſome perſon to exact per- 
formance of that duty; and accordingly a duty 
or obligation neceſſarily infers a correſponding right. 
My promiſe to pay L. 100 to John, confers 3 
right on him to demand performance. The man 
who commits an injury, violates the right of the 
perſon injured ; which entitles that perſon to de- 
mand reparation of the wrong. 


Duty 
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Duty is twofold ; duty to others, and duty to 
ourſelves. With reſpe& to the former, the doing 
what we ought to do, is termed yzu/? - the doing 
what we ought not to do, and the omitting what 
we ought to do, are termed unjuſt. With re- 
ſpect to ourſelves, the doing what we ought to 
do, is termed proper : the doing what we ought 
not to do, and the omitting what we ought to 
do, are termed improper. Thus, right, ſignifying 
2 quality of certain actions, is a genus; of which 
jut and proper are ſpecies : wrong, ſignifying a 
quality of other actions, is a genus; of which an- 
juſt and improper are ſpecies. | 

Right actions left to our free will, to be done 
or left undone, come next in order. They ,are, 
ke the former, right when done; but they dif- 


fer, in not being wrong when left undone. 'To - 
remit a juſt debt for the ſake of a growing fami- 


ly, to yield a ſubject in controverſy rather than 
go to law with a neighbour, generouſly to return 
good for ill, are examples of this ſpecies. They 
are univerſally approved as right actions: but as 
no perſon has a right or title to oblige us to per- 
form ſuch actions, the leaving them undone' is 
not a wrong : no perſon is injured by the for- 
bearance. Actions that come under this claſs, ſhall 
de termed arbitrary or diſcretionary, for want of 
a more proper deſignation. | 

So much for right actions, and their diviſions. 
Wrong actions are of two kinds, criminal and 
culpable. What are done intentionally to produce 
miſchief, are criminal : raſh or unguarded actions 
that produce miſchief without intention, are cul- 
pable, The former are reſtrained by puniſhment, 
to be handled in the 5th ſeQtion ; the latter by 
reparation, to be handled in the 6th. 

The diviſions of voluntary actions are not yet 
exhauſted. Some there are that, properly ſpeak- 


ng, cannot be denominated either right or wrong. 


Actions 
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Actions done merely for amuſement or paſtime 
without intention to produce good or ill, are off 
that kind; leaping, for example, running, jump 
ing over a ſtick, throwing a ſtone to make cir 
cles in the water. Such actions are neither aj 
-proved nor diſapproved: they may be termed in 
different. 

There is no cauſe for doubting the exiſtence 
of the moral ſenſe, more than for doubting the 
exiſtence of the ſenſe of beauty, of feeing, or o 
hearing. In fact, the perception of right and wrong 
as qualities of actions, is no leſs diſtin& and clear, 
than that of beauty, of colour, or of any other 
quality; and as every perception is an act of ſenſe, 
the ſenſe of beauty is not with greater certainty 
evinced from the perception of beauty, than the 
moral ſenſe is from the perception of right and 
wrong. We find this ſenſe diſtributed among 
individuals in different degrees of perfeQi- 
on: but there perhaps never exiſted any one 
above the condition of an idiot, who poſſeſſed it 
not in ſome degree; and were any man entirely 
deſtitute of it, the terms right and wrong would 
be to him no leſs unintelligible, than the term 
colour is to one born blind. 

That every individual is endued with a ſenſe of 
right and wrong, more or leſs diſtin, will pro- 
bably be granted ; but whether there be among 
men what may be termed a common ſenſe of right 
and wrong, producing uniformity of opinion as to 
right and wrong, is not fo evident. There is no 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing the opinions of men about 
right and wrong, to be as various as about beauty 
and deformity. And that the fuppoſition 1s not 
deſtitute of foundation, we are led to ſuſpect, upon 


EMTCELECESi1 


ne 
diſcovering that in different countries, and even Or 
in the ſame country at different times, the op!- 90 
nions publicly eſpouſed with regard to right and ter 
wrong, are extremely various; that among ſome m 


nations 


1 f . . era 173 
tions it was held lawful for a man to ſell his 


e ace for flaves, and in their intzncy to aban- 
r them to wild beaſts ; that it was held equal- 
— "Wh lavful to puniſh children, even capitally, for the 
f 44 time of their parent; that the murdering an ene- 
iyi cold blood, was once a common practice; 
tene t human facrifices, impious no leſs than im- 
: the noral according to our notions, were of old uni- 
era ; that even in later times, it has been held 
ron rrtorious, to inffict cruel torments for the ſlight- 
has 5 ﬆ deviations from the religious creed of the plu- 
the WY) and that among the moſt enlightened na- 
en. ns, there are at this day confiderable differen- 
iner n with reſpect to the rules of morality. | 
* Theſe facts tend not to diſprove the reality of 


common ſenſe in morals : they — prove, that 
lie moral ſenſe has not been equally perfect at 


A8 times, nor in all countries. This branch of 
one de hiſtory of morality, is reſerved for the ſecond 
n To give ſome interim ſatisfaction, I ſhall 


bortly obſerve, that the ſavage ſtate is the in- 
ancy of man: during which, the more delicate 
mes lie dormant, leaving nations to the autho- 
y of cuſtom, of imitation and of paſſion, with- 


of Wa wx uk taſte of morals more than of the fine 
.o. WH. But a nation, like an individual, ripens gra- 
ng tully, and acquires a refined taſte 'in morals as 
"ht rell as in the fine arts: after which we find great 


miformity of opinion about the rules of right and 
wong; with few exceptions, but what may pro- 


oo ted from imbecillity, or corrupted education. 
ty There may be found, it is true, even in the moſt 
ot alightened ages, men who have ſingular . notions 
In a morality, and in many other ſubjeQs ; which no 
* note affords an argument againſt a common ſenſe 


ir ſtandard of right and wrong, than a monſter 
4 Goth __ the ſtandard that regulates our ex- 
*mal form, or than an exception doth againſt the 


ruth of a general propoſition. | 
" Vol. II. 6 4 Pa That 
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That there is in mankind an uniformity f 
opinion with reſpect to right and wrong, is 2 
matter of fact of which the only infallible evi. 


dence is obſervation, and experience: and to tha 
evidence I appeal; entering only à caveat, that, 


for the reaſon above given, the enquiry be con- 


fined. to enlightened nations. In the mean time, 


I take N to ſuggeſt an argument from ans. 


logy, That if there, he great uniformity among the 
different tribes of men in ſeeing, and hearing, in 

leaſure and pain, in judging, of truth and error, 
the ſame uniformity ought to be expected with 
reſpect to right and wrong. Whatever minute dif 
ferences there may be to diſtinguiſh one perſon ſrom 
another, yet in the general principles that conſtitute 
our nature, internal and external, there is wonder- 
ful uniformit . 1 

This uniformity of ſentiment, which may be 
termed the common ſenſe of mankind with reſpect t 
right and wrong, 18. eſſential to ſocial beings. — 
Did the moral ſentiments of men differ as much 
as their faces, they would be unfit, for ſociety: 
diſcord and controverſy would be endleſs, and 
major vis would be the only rule of right and 
wrong. | 

But ſuch uniformity of ſentiment, though gert. 
ral, is not altogether univerſal : men there art, 
as above-mentioned, who differ from the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind with reſpe& to various 
Points of morality. What ought to be the con: 
duct of ſuch men? ought they to regulate the 
conduct by that ſtandard, or by their private col 
viction? There will be occaſion afterward to ob- 
ſerve, that we judge of others as we believe the 
judge of themſelves; and that private conviction 


is the ſtandard for rewards and puniſhments (s 
ut 


(a) Sect. 5, 
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Ar But with reſpect to every controverſy about pro- 
1 and pecuniary intereſt, and in general, about 
the WY every civil right and obligation, the common ſenſe 
ha of mankind 1s to every individual the ſtandard, and 
con. BY ot private conviction or ſcience ; for proof of which 
* take what follows. 


We have an innate ſenſe of a common nature, 
not only in our own ſpecies, but in every ſpecies 
of animals. And that our perception holds true 
in fact, is verified by experience; for there ap- 
pears a remarkable uniformity in creatures of the 
ame kind, and a difformity, no leſs remarkable, 
in creatures of different kinds. It is according- 
ly a ſubject of wonder, to find an individual de- 
vating from the common nature of the ſpecies, 
whether in its internal or external ſtructure: a child 
born with averſion to its mother's milk, is a won- 
der, no leſs than it born without a mouth, or with 
more than one. - — 

Secondly, This ſenſe dictates, that the common 
nature of man in particular, is invariable as well 
4 univerſal ; that it will be the ſame hereafter as 
t is at preſent, and as it was in time paſt; the 
ame among all nations, and in all corners of the 
earth: nor are we deceived ; becauſe, allowing for 
light differences occaſioned by culture and other 
accidental circumſtances the fact correſponds to 
our perception. 
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pe | Thirdly, We perceive that this common nature 
their WY” right and perfect, and that it ought to be a mo- 
con- el or ſtandard for every human being, Any re- 


markable deviation from it in the ſtructure of an 
individual, appears imperfect or irregular; and 
ſes a painful emotion: a monſtrous birth, ex- 


3 ob- 
they 


Ction 8 : 
(„ang curioſity in a philoſopher, fails not at the 
But ne time to excite averſion in every ſpectator. 


This ſenſe of perfection in the common nature 
man, comprehends every branch of his nature, 
© 4 and 
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and particularly the common ſenſe of right an 
wrong ; which accordingly is perceived by all to 
be perfect, having authority over every individu- 
al as the ultimate and unerring ſtandard of mo- 
rals, even in contradiction to private convidi- 
on. Thus, a law in our nature binds us to re- 
gulate our conduct by that ſtandard : and its au- 
thority is univerfally acknowledged ; as nothing is 


more ordinary in every difpute about meum et tuun, 


than an appeal to common fenſe as the ultimate 
and unerring ſtandard, | 
At the ſame time, as that ſtandard, through 
infirmity or prejudice, is not conſpicuous to every 
individual; many are miſled into erroneous opi- 
nions, by miſtaking a falſe ſtandard for that of 
nature. And hence a diſtinction between a right 
and a wrong ſenſe in morals; a diſtinction which 
every one underſtands, but which, unleſs for the 
conviction of a moral ſtandard, would have no 
meaning. | | 

The final cauſe of this-branch of our nature is con- 
ſpicuous. Were there no ſtandard of right and 


wrong for determining endleſs controverſies about 


matters of intereſt, the ſtrong would have recourle 
to force, the weak to cunning, and ſociety would 
diſſolve. Courts of law could afford no remedy; 
for without a ſtandard of morals, their deciſions 
would be arbitrary, and of no authority. Happ) 
it is for men to be provided with ſuch a ſtand- 
ard: it is neceſſary in ſociety that our actions be 
uniform with reſpect to right and wrong; and in 
order to uniformity of action, it is neceſſary that 
our perceptions 1 right and wrong be alſo = 
form: to produce ſuch uniformity, a ſtandard © 
morals is indiſpenſable. Nature has provided u- 
with that ſtandard, which is daily applied by court 
of law with ſucceſs (a). in 


] Elements of Ctiticiſm, vol, 2. p. 490. edit. 5. 
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In reviewing what is faid, it muſt afford great 
ſalisfaction, to find morality eſtabliſned upon the 
ſolid foundations of intuitive perception; which is 
2 fingle mental act complete in itſelf, having no 


dependence on any antecedent propoſition, The 


moſt accurate reaſoning affords not equal con- 
vidtion ; for every ſort of reaſoning, as explained 
in the ſketch immediately foregoing, requires not 
only ſelf-evident truths or axioms to found upon, 
but employs over and above various propoſitions 
to bring out its concluſions. By intuitive per- 
ception ſolely, without reaſoning, we acquire 
knowledge. of right and wrong; of what we may 
do, of what we ought to do, and of what we 
ought to abſtain from: and conſidering that we 
have thus greater certainty of moral laws than of 
any propoſition diſcoverable by reaſoning, man 
may well be deemed a favourite of heaven, when 
be is ſo admirably qualified for doing his duty. 
The moral ſenſe or conſcience is the voice of God 
vithin us; conſtantly admoniſhing us of our duty, 
and requiring from us no exerciſe of our facul- 
ties but attention merely. The celebrated Locke 
ventured what he thought a bold conjecture, 
That moral duties are ſuſceptible of demonſtra- 
tion: how agreeable to him would have been 
the diſcovery, that they are founded upon intui- 
ure perception, ſtill more convincing and autho- 

tative | | 
By one branch of the maral ſenſe, we are 
taught what we ought to do, and what we ought 
not to do; and by another branch, what we 
may do, or leave undone. But ſociety would be 
imperfect, if the moral ſenſe ſtopped here. There 
82 third branch that makes us accountable for our 
conduct to our fellow-creatures ; and it will be 
made evident afterward in the third ſketch, that we 
arc accountable to our Maker, as well as to our 

ow. creatures. 6 

Is 
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It follows from the ſtandard of right and wrong, 
that an action is right or wrong, independent of what 
the agent may think. Thus, when a man, excited 
by friendſhip or pity, reſcues a heretic from the 
flames, the action is right, even tho' he think it 
wrong, from a conviction that heretics ought to he 
burnt. But we apply a different ſtandard to the 
agent; a man is approved and held to be innocent 
in doing what he himſelf thinks right: he is diſap- 
proved and held to be guilty in doing what he himſelf 
thinks wrong. Thus, to aſſaſſinate an atheiſt forthe 
ſake of religion, is a wrong action; and yet the en- 
thuſiaſt who commits that wrong, may be inno- 
cent : and one is guilty, who againſt conſcience 
eats meat in Lent, though the action is not wrong, 
In ſhort, an action is perceived to be right or 


' wrong, independent of the actor's own opinion: 


but he is approved or diſapproved, held to be in- 
nocent or guilty, according to his own opinion. 


c.. m 


Laws of Nature reſpecting our Moral Conduct i" 
| | Society. 


A Standard being thus eſtabliſhed for regulat- 


ing our moral conduct in ſociety, we proceed to 


inveſtigate the laws that reſult from it. But fir! 


we take under conſideration, what other princi 
ples concur with the moral ſenſe to qualify men 
for ſociety. TY | 
When we reflect on the different branches 0! 
human; knowledge, it might ſeem, that of all ſub- 
jects human nature ſhould be the beſt underſtood; 
becauſe every man has daily opportunities to ſtudy i, 


in his own paſlions and in his own actions. But _— 
* ; x ma 
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man nature, an intereſting ſubject, is ſeldom left 
to the inveſtigation of philoſophy. Writers of a 
ſweet diſpoſition and warm imagination, hold, that 
man is a benevolent being, and that every man 
onght to direct his conduct for the good of all, 
without regarding himſelf but as one of the num 
ber (a). Thoſe of a cold temperament and con- 
tn&ed mind, hold him to be an animal entirely ſel- 
iſh; to evince which, examples are accumulated 
without end (5). Neither of theſe ſyſtems is that 
of nature. The ſelfiſh ſyſtem is contradicted by 
the experience of all ages, affording the cleareſt. 
etidence, that men frequently act for the ſake of 
others, without regarding themſelves, and ſome- 
times in direct oppoſition to their own intereſt “. 
And however much ſelfiſhneſs may prevail in action; 
man cannot be an animal entirely ſelfiſh, when all 
men conſpire to put a high eſtimation upon genero- 
ity, benevolence, and other ſocial virtues : even the 
moſt ſelfiſh are diſguſted with ſelfiſhneſs in others, 
and endeavour to hide it in themſelves. The moſt 
zealous patron of the ſelfiſh principle, will not 
renture to maintain, that it renders us altogether 
indifferent about our fellow-creatures. Laying aſide 
ſeHintereſt with every connection of love and ha- 
red, good fortune happening to any one gives plea- 
lure to all, and bad fortune happening to any one 
is painful to all. On the other hand, the ſyſtem of 
univerſal benevolence, is no leſs contradictory to 
experience ; from which we learn, that men com- 
monly are diſpoſed to prefer their own intereit be- 
lore that of others, eſpecially where there is no ſtrict 
connection: 


(a) Lord Shafteſbury, (5) Helvetius. 

: Whatever wiredrawn arguments may be urged for the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, 
if benevolence were but refined ſelfiſhneſs, the emptineſs of ſuch 
uments will clearly appear when applied to children, who know 
no refinement, In them, the rudiments of the ſocial principle are 
- leſs viſible than of the ſelfiſh principle. Nothing is more common, 
m mutual good-will and fondneſs between children: which muſt be 
th work of nature; for to reflect upön what is one's intereſt, is far 
Woxe the capacity of children, : $248 


} 
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connection: nor do we find that ſuch bias is con- 
demned by the moral ſenſe. Man in fact is a com- 
plex being, compoſed of principles, ſome benevo- 
lent, ſome ſelfiſh : and theſe principles are fo juſtly 
blended in his nature, as to fit him for acting a 
proper part in ſociety. It would indeed be loſing 
time to prove, that without ſome affection for his 
fellow-creatures he would be ill qualified for ſociety, 
And it will be made evident afterward (a), that uni- 
verſal benevolence would be more hurtful to ſociety, 
than even abſolute ſelfiſhneſs *. 

We are now prepared for inveſtigating the laws 
that reſult from the foregoing principles. The ſe- 
veral duties we owe to others ſhall be firſt diſcuſſed, 
taking them in order according to the extent of their 
influence. And for the ſake of perſpicuity, I ſhal 
firſt preſent them in a general view, and then pro- 
ceed to particulars. Of our duties to others, one 
there is ſo extenſive, as to have for its object all the 
innocent part of mankind. It is the duty that pro- 
hibites us to hurt others: than which no law | 
more elearly dictated by the moral ſenſe ; nor is the 
tranſgreſſion of any other law more deeply ſtamped 
with the character of wrong. A man may be hun 
externally in his goods, in his perſon, in his relati- 
ons, and in his reputation. Hence the laws, Do 
not ſteal; Defraud not others; Do not kill not 
wound ; Be not guilty of defamation. A man may 
be hurt internally, by an action that occaſions 0 
him diſtreſs of mind, or by being impreſſed = 


falle 


a (a) Seq, 4. 

+ * Many moraliſts enter ſo deeply into one paſſion or bias of hv- 
% man nature, that, to uſe the painter's phraſe, they quite overcharge it 
Thus I have ſeen a. whole. ſyſtem of morals founded upon a fing* 
< Pillgr of the inward frame; and the entire conduct of life and all the 
characters in it accounted for, ſometimes from ſuperſtition, ſometimes 
from pride, and moſt! commonly; from intereſt. They forget bos 
Various a creature it is they re painting; haw many ſprings # 
weights, nicely adjuſted and balanced, enter into the movement, 
require allowance to be made for their ſeveral clogs and impulſes, © 
* you can define its operation and effects. Enguiry into th e 
„ ii; 5% 
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falſe notions of men and things. Therefore con- 
ſcience dictates, that we ought not to treat men diſ- 
reſpe&fully ; that we ought not cauſeleſsly to alicnate 
their affections from others; and, in general, that 
we ought to forbear whatever may tend to break 
their peace of mind, or tend to unqualify them tor 
being good men and good citizens. 

The duties mentioned are dutics of reſtraint. 
Our active duties regard particular perſons ; ſuch as 
our relations, our friends, our benefactors, our maſ- 
ters, our ſervants. It is our duty to honour and obey 
our parents; and to eſtabliſh our children in the 
world, with all advantages internal and external: 
we ought to be faithful to our friends, grateful to 
our benefactors, ſubmiſſive to our, maſters, kind to 
our ſervants ; and to aid and comfort every one of 
theſe perſons when in diſtreſs. To be obliged to do 
good to others beyond theſe bounds, muſt depend 
on poſitive engagement; for, as will appear after- 
ward, univerſal benevolence is not a duty. 

This general ſketch will prepare us for particulars. 
The duty of reſtraint comes firſt in view, that which 
bars us from harming the innocent; and to it cor- 
reſponds a right in the innocent to be ſafe from 
harm. This is the great law preparatory to ſociety; 
becauſe without it, ſociety could never have exiſted. 
Here the moral ſenſe is inflexible : it dictates, that 
ve ought to ſubmit to any diſtreſs, even death itſelf, 
rather than procure our own ſafety by laying violent 
hands upon an innocent perſon. And we are under 
the ſame reſtraint with reſpe& to the property of 
another; for robbery and theft are never upon 
any pretext indulged. It is indeed true, that in 
extreme hunger I may lawfully take food where it 
can be — and may freely lay hold of my 
neighbour's horſe, to carry me from an enemy 
who threatens death. But it is his duty as a fel- 
ow. ereature to aſſiſt me in diſtreſs; and when 
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there is no time for delay, I may lawfully ufc 
what he ought to offer were he preſent, and what 
I may preſume he would offer. For the ſame 
reaſon, if in a ſtorm my ſhip be driven amon 
the anchor-ropes of another ſhip, I may lawfully 
cut the ropes in order to get free. But in every 
caſe of this kind, it would be a wrong in me to 
uſe my neighbour's property, without reſolving to 
pay the value. If my neighbour be bound to 
aid me in diſtreſs, conſcience binds me to make 
up his loſs “. 

The prohibition of hurting others internally, is 
perhaps not eſſential to the formation of ſocieties, 
becauſe the tranſgreſſion of that law doth not much 
alarm plain people: but where manners and re— 
fined ſentiments prevail, the mind is ſuſceptible of 
more grievous wounds than the body ; and _ 

ore, 


This doctrine is obviouſly founded on juftice ; and yet, in the Ro- 
man law, there are two paſſages whiich deny any recompence in ſuch 
caſes, © Item Labio ſcribit, fi cum vi ventorum navis impulſa eſſet in 
<* funes anchorarum alterius, et naurz funes præcidiſſent; fi nullo alio 
modo, niſi præciſis funibus, explicare fe potuit, nullam actionem 
* dandam;” J. 29. & 3. ad leg. Aguil. © Quod dicitur damnum injuria da- 
tum Aquilia perſequi, ſic erit accipiendum, ut videatur damnum injuria 
datum quod cum damno injuriam attulerit ; nifi magna vi cogente, 
e fuerit fatum, Ut Celſus ſcribit circa eum, qui incendii arcendi gra- 
« tia, vicinas ædes intercidit; et five pervenit ignis, five antea extinc- 
tus eſt, exiſtimat legis Aquiliæ actionem ceſſare. J. 49. C 1. ed.—n 
Engliſh thus : In the opinion of Labeo, if a ſhip is driven by the vio- 
* lepce of a tempeſt among the anchor-ropes of another ſhip, and the 
<« ſailors cut the ropes having no other meazs of getting free, there 1s 
e no action competent, The Aquilian law muſt be underſtood to ap- 
« ply only to fuch damage as carries the idea of an injury along with 
* it, unleſs ſuch injury has not been wilfully done, but from neceſſity. 
« Thus Celſus puts the caſe of a perſon who, to ſtop the progreſs of 
Da fire, pulls down his neighbour's houſe ; and whether the fire had 
reached that houſe which is pulled down, or was extinguiſhed before 
it got to it, in neither caſe, he thinks, will an action be competent 
from the Aquilian law.” ]——Theſe opinions are undoubtedly erroneous, 
And it'is not difficult to ſay what has occaſioned the error: the caſes 
mentioned are treated as belonging to the ler Agunilia ; which being con- 
fined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it juſtly down for a rule, That 
no action for reparation can lie, where there is no ca. But had La- 
beo and Celſus adverted, that theſe caſes belong to a different head, viz. 
the duty of recompence, where one ſuffers loſs by benefiting another, 
they themſelves would have had ne difficulty of ſuſtaining a claim ſo. 
making up that loſs, 
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ſore, without that law, a poliſhed ſociety could 
bare no long endurance. 

By adultery, miſchief is done both external 
and internal. Each ſex is ſo conſtituted, as to 
require ſtrict fidelity and attachment in a mate. 
The breach of theſe duties is the greateſt exter- 
nal harm that can befal them: it harms them alſo 
internally, by breaking their peace of mind. I: 
has indeed been urged, that no harm will en- 
ſue, if the adultery be kept ſecret; and conſe- 
quently, that there can be no crime where the 
fat is kept ſecret. But ſuch as reaſon thus do 
not advert, that to declare ſecret adultery to be 
lawful, is in effect to overturn every foundation 
of mutual truſt and fidelity in the matrimonial 
fate. It is clear beyond all doubt, ſays a reputa- 
ble writer, that no man is permitted to violate 
his faith : and that the man is unjuſt and bar- 
barous who deprives his wife of the only reward 
ſhe has for adhering to the auſtere duties of her 
ſex, But an unfaithful wife is ſtill more crimi- 
nal, by diſſolving the whole ties of nature: in gi- 
ring to her huſband children that are not his, 
ſhe betrays both, and joins perfidy to infideli- 
ty (a). 5 

Veracity is commonly ranked among the active 
duties; but erroneouſly : for if a man be not bound 
to ſpeak, he cannot be bound to ſpeak truth. It 
s therefore only a reſtraining duty, prohibiting 
us to deceive others, by affirming what is not 
true. Among the many correſponding principles 
in the human mind that in conjunction tend to 
make ſociety comfortable, a principle of veraci- 
ty*, and a principle that leads us to rely on hu- 

| man 


) Emile, liv, 8. 

Truth is always uppermoſt, being the natural iſſue of the mind: it 
**quires no art for training, no inducement nor temptation, but only that 
we yield to natural impulſe, Lying on the contrary, is doing violence 
0 our nature; and is never practiſed, even by the worſt of men, with- 
out 
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man teſtimony, are two: without the latter, the 
former would be an uſeleſs principle; and with- 
out the former, the latter would lay us open to 
fraud and treachery. The moral ſenſe according. 
ly dictates, that we ought to adhere ſtrictly to truth, 
without regard to conſequences. | 

It muſt not be inferred, that we are bound to 
explain our thoughts, when truth is demanded from 
us by unlawful means, Words uttered volunta- 
rily, are naturally relied on, as expreſſing the ſpeak- 
er's mind; and if his mind differ from his words, 
he tells a lie, and is guilty of deceit. But words 
drawn from a man by torture, are no indicati- 
on of his mind; and he is not guilty of deceit 
in uttering whatever words may be agreeable, how- 
ever alien from his thoughts: if the author of the 
unlawful violence ſuffer himſelf to be deceived, he 
ought to blame himſelf, not the ſpeaker. 

t need ſcarce be mentioned, that the duty of ve- 
racity excludes not fable, nor any liberty of ſpeech 
intended for amuſement only. | 

Active duties, as hinted above, are all of them 
directed to particular perſons. And the firſt I ſhall 
mention, is that between parent and child. The 
relation of parent and child, the ſtrongeſt that can 
exiſt between individuals, binds theſe perfons to 
exert their utmoſt powers in mutual good of- 
fices. Benevolence among other blood-relati- 
ons, is alſo a duty; but not ſo indiſpenſable, 
being proportioned to the inferior degree of te- 
lation. 7 8 

Gratitude is a duty directed to our benefactors. 
But though gratitude is ſtrictly a duty, the mea- 
ſure of performance, and the kind, are left ay” 


out ſome temptation. Speaking truth is like uſing our natural food wheet 
- we would do from appetite although it anſwered no end: lying is — 
taking phyſic, which is nauſeous to the taſte, and which no man fa 1 
but for ſome end which he eannot otherwiſe attain, Dr. Reid's E*- 
guiry inte the human mind, | 
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ly to our own choice. It is ſcarce neceſſary to 
26d, that the active duties now mentioned, are 
acknowledged by all to be abſolutely inflexible, 


perhaps more ſo than the reſtraining duties: 


many find excuſes for doing harm; but no one 
hears with patience an excuſe for deviating from 
truth, friendſhip, or gratitude. | 

Diſtreſs, tho? it has a tendency to convert bene- 
rolence into a duty, is not ſufficient without other 
concurring circumſtances ; for to relieve every per- 
ſon in diſtreſs, is beyond the power of any human 
being, Our relations in diſtreſs claim that duty 
from us, and even our neighbours : but diſtant 
diſtreſs, without a particular connection, ſcarce 
rouſes our ſympathy, and never is an object of 
duty. Many other connections, too numerous for 
this ſhort eſſay, extend the duty of relieving o- 
thers from diſtreſs ; and theſe make a large branch 
of equity. Tho' in various inſtances benevolence 
is converted into a duty by diſtreſs, it follows not, 
that the duty is always proportioned to the degree 
of diſtreſs.. Nature has more wiſely provided for the 
ſupport of virtue : a virtuous perſon in diſtreſs com- 
mands our pity : a vicious perſon in diſtreſs has much 
leſs influence; and if by vice he have brought on 
the diſtreſs, indignation 1s raiſed, not pity (a). 

One — advantage of ſociety, is the co-ope- 
ration of many to accompliſh ſome uſeful work, 
where a ſingle hand would be inſufficient. Arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, require many hands: 
but as hands cannot be ſecured without a previous 
engagement, the performance of promiſes and co- 


venants is, upon that account, a capital duty in 


ſociety. In their original occupations of hunting 
and fiſhing, men living ſcattered and diſperſed, 
have ſeldom opportunity to aid and benefit each 

other ; 


(4) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1, p. 187, edit. 5. 
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other; and in that ſituation, covenants, being of 
little uſe, are little regarded: but huſbandry, re- 
quiring the co-operation of many hands, © draws 
men together for mutual aſſiſtance; and then 
covenants make a figure : arts and commerce make 
them more and more neceflary ; and in a poliſhed 
ſociety great regard is paid to them. 

But contracts and promiſes are not confined to 
commercial dealings: they ſerve alſo to make bene- 
volence a duty ; and are even extended to con- 
nec the living with the dead: a man would die 
with regret, if he thought his friends were not 
bound by their promiſes to fulfil his will after his 
death: and to quiet the minds of men with reſpect 
ro futurity, the moral ſenfe makes the performing 
ſuch promiſes our duty. Thus, if I promiſe to 
my friend to erect a monument for him after his 
death, . conſcience binds me, even tho* no perſon 
alive be entitled to demand performance: every 
one perceives this to be my duty; and I mult 
expect to ſuffer reproach and blame; if I neglect my 
engagement. | | 

To fulfil a rational promiſe or covenant, delibe- 
rately made, is a duty no leſs inflexible than 
thoſe duties are which: ariſe independent of con- 
ſent. But as man is fallible, often miſled by igno- 
rance; and liable to be deceived, his condition 
would be deplorable, did the moral ſenſe com- 
pel him to fulfil every engagement, however im- 
prudent or irrational. Here the moral ſenſe gives 
way to human infirmity: it relieves: from . deceit, 
from. impoſition, from ignorance, from error; and 
binds a man by no engagement but what anſwers 
the end fairly intended. There is ſtill leſs doubt 
that it will relieve us from an engagement ex- 
torted by external violence, or by overbearing 


paſſion- The dread of torture will force molt 
men 
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men to ſubmit to any terms; and a man in 
imminent hazard of drowning, will volunta- 
nly promiſe .all he has in the world to fave 
bim. The moral fenſe would be ill ſuited to the 
imbecillity of our nature, did it bind men in con- 
ſcience to fulfil engagements made in ſuch circum- 
ſtances. | 14 
The other branch of duties, thoſe we owe to 
ourſelves, ſhall be diſcuſſed in a few words. 
Propriety, a branch of the moral ſenſe, regulates 
our. conduct with refpect to ourſelves ; as Juſtice, 
another branch of the moral ſenſe, regulates our 
conduct with reſpect to others. Propriety dictates, 
that we ought to act up to the dignity of our na- 
ture, and to the ſtation allotted us by Providence: 
It dictates in particular, that temperance, pru- 
dence, modeſty, ' and uniformity of conduct, are 
ſelf- duties. Theſe duties contribute to private hap- 
pineſs, by preſerving health, peace of mind, and 
ſelf-eſteem, ; which are ineſtimable bleſſings: they 
contribute no leſs to happineſs in ſociety,” by gain- 
ing the love and eſteem of others, and aid and fup- 
port in time of need. 2 11 
Upon reviewing the foregoing duties reſpecting 
others, we find them more or leſs. extenſive; but 
none ſo extenſive as to have for their end the good 
of mankind in general. The moſt extenſive duty 
ls that of reſtraint, prohibiting us to harm others: 
but even that duty has a limited' end; for its 
purpoſe is only to protect others ſrom miſchief, 
not to do them any poſitive good. The active 
duties of doing 5 poſitive good are circumſcribed 
within ſtill narrower. bounds, requiring ſome rela- 
non that connects us with others; ſuch as thoſe 
of parent, child, friend, benefaQor. The lighter - 
relations, . unleſs in. peculiar circumſtances, are not 
ve foundation of any active duty: n. 
ü or 


* 
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for example, does not alone make benevolence a 
duty: but ſuppoſing a neighbour to be in diſtreſs, 
relief becomes our duty, if it can be. done with. 
out diſtreſs to ourſelves. The duty of relieving from 
diſtreſs, ſeldom goes farther ; for tho' we always 
ſympathiſe with our relations, and with thoſe under 
our eye, the diſtreſſes of the remote and unknown 
affect us very little. Pactions and agreements be- 
come neceſſary, if we would extend the duty of 
benevolence beyond the limits mentioned. Men, 
it is true, are capable of doing more good than 
is required of them as a duty; but every ſuch 
good mult be a free - will offering. 

And this leads to arbitrary or diſcretionary ac- 
tions, ſuch as may be done or left undone; which 
make the ſecond general head - of moral actions. 
With reſpect to theſe, the moral ſenſe leaves us 
at freedom: a benevolent act is approved, but the 
omiſſion is not condemned. This holds ftriQly 
in ſingle acts; but in viewing the whole of a man's 
conduct, the moral ſenſe appears to vary a little. 
As the nature of man is complex, partly ſocial, 
partly ſelfiſh, we have an intuitive perception, that 
our conduct ought to be conformable to our na- 
ture; and that in advancing our own intereſt, 
we ought not altogether to neglect that of others. 
The man accordingly who confines his whole time 
and thoughts within his own little ſphere, is con- 
demned by all the world as guilty of wrong con- 
duct; and the man himſelf, if his moral percep- 
tions be not blunted by ſelfiſhneſs, muſt be ſen- 
ſible that he deſerves to be condemned. On thc 
other hand, it is poſſible that free benevolence may 
be extended beyond proper bounds : where it pre- 
vails, it commonly leads to exceſs, by prompting 
a man to ſacrifice a great intereſt of his own 19 
a ſmall intereſt of others; and the moral ſenſe 


dictates, that ſuch conduct is wrong. The juſt 
temperament, 


* . 
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temperament, is a ſubordination. of benevolence to | 


ſell- love. a (81 

Thus, moral actions are divided into two claſſes : 
the firſt regards our duty, containing actions that 
wght to be done, and actions that ought not to 
t done; the other regards arbitrary or diſcreti- 
mary actions, containing actions that are right 
wen done, but not wrong when left undone. So- 
dety is indeed promoted by the latter; but it can 
ſarce ſubſiſt unleſs the former be made our duty. 
Hence it is, that actions only of the firſt claſs are 
made indiſpenſable ; thoſe of the other - claſs be- 
ng left to our free-will, And hence alſo it is, 
that the various propenſities that diſpoſe us to ac- 
tons of the firſt claſs, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ume of primary virtues; leaving the name of 
ſemdary virtues to thoſe propenſities which diſ- 
pole us to actions of the other claſs 4. 

The deduction above given makes it evident 
that the general tendency of right actions is to 
promote the good of ſociety, and of wrong ac- 
tons, to obſtruct that good. Univerſal benevo- 
lence is indeed not required of man; becauſe to 
put itgin practice, is beyond his utmoſt abilities. 
but for promoting the general good, every thing 
ls required of him that he can accompliſh ; which 
vil appear from reviewing the foregoing duties. 


The prohibition of harming others is an eaſy taſk: - 


ad upon that account is made univerſal. Our ac- 
ire duties are very different: man is-circumſcrib- 
e both in capacity and power: he cannot do good 
but in a flow ſucceſſion; and therefore it is wiſe- 
ordered, that his obligation to do good ſhould 
de confined to his relations, his friends, his be- 
defactors. Even diſtreſs makes nat benevolence 
i general duty: all a man can readily; do, is to 

oe relieve 


ot Virtue fignifies that diſpoſition of mind which gives the aſcendant 
moral principles. Vice ſignifies that diſpoſition of mind which gives 
or no aſcendant to moral principles. 


5 th 
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relieve thoſe at hand; and accordingly we hear 
of diſtant misfortunes with little or no concern. 

But let not the moral ſyſtem be miſapprehend- 
ed, as if it were our duty, or even lawful, to pro- 
ſecute what upon the whole we reckon the moſt 
beneficial to ſociety, balancing ill with good. The 


moral ſenſe permits not a violation of any per- 


ſon's right, however trivial, whatever benefit may 
thereby accrue to another. A man for example 
in low circumſtances, by denying a debt he owes 
to a rich miſer, ſaves himſelf and a hopeful fa. 
mily from ruin. In that cafe, the good effect far 
outweighs the ill, or rather has no connterbalance: 
but the moral ſenſe permits not the debtor to ba. 
tance ill with good; nor gives countenance to 
an unjuſt act, whatever benefit it may produce. 
And hence a maxim in which all moraliſts agree, 
That we muſt not do ill to bring about good; 
the final cauſe of which ſhall be given below (a) 


. 
0 


Principles of Duty and of Benevolence. 


Hv thus ſhortly delineated the moral laws 
of our nature, we proceed to an article of great 
importance, which is, to enquire into the means 
provided by our Maker for compelling obedience 
to theſe laws. The moral ſenſe is an unerring 
guide; but the moſt expert guide will not pro- 
fit thoſe who are not diſpoſed to be led. This 
conſideration makes it evident, that to complete 
the moral ſyſtem, man ought to be endued wilt 
ſome principle or propenſity, ſome impulſive PT 


(a) ect. Te 
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er, to enforce ' obedience to the laws dictated by 
the. moral ſenſe, 

The author of our nature leaves none of his 
works imperfect. In order to render us obſequious 
to the moral fenſe as our guide, he hath implant- 
ed in our nature the principles of duty, of be- 
nevolence, of rewards and puniſhments, and of re- 
paration. It may poſlibly be thought, that re- 
wards and puniſhments, of which afterward, are 
ſufficient of themſelves to enforce the laws of na- 
ture, without neceſſity of any other principle. Hu- 
man laws, it is true, are enforced by theſe means ; 
becauſe no higher ſanction is under command of 
a terreſtrial legiſlator. But the celeſtial legiſlator, 
with power that knows no control, and be- 
volence that knows no wounds, hath enforced 
his laws by means no leſs remarkable for mild- 
nels than for efficacy: he employs no external 
compulſion ; but, in order to engage our will on 
the right ſide, hath in the breall of individuals 
clabliſhed the principles of duty and of benevo- 
lence, which efficaciouſly excite them to obey the 
dictates of the moral ſenſe. 

The reſtraining and active duties being both 
of them eſſential to ſociety, our Maker has wiſel 
ordered, that the principle which enforces — 
duties, ſhould be the moſt cogent of all that be- 
long to our nature. Other principles may ſoli- 
eit, allure, or terrify; but the principle of duty 
aſumes authority, commands, and inſiſts to be obey- 
ed, without giving ear to any oppoſing motive. 

As one great purpoſe of ſociety, is to furniſh 
opportunities of mutual aid and ſupport; nature 
leconding that purpoſe, hath provided the princi- 
ple of benevolence, which excites us to be kindly, 
beneficent, and generous. Nor ought it to eſcape 
obſervation, that the author of nature, attentive to 
our wants and to our well-being, hath endued us 

932 with 
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with a liberal portion of that principle. It excites 
us to be kind, not only to thoſe we are con- 
nected with, but to our neighbours, and even to 
thoſe we are barely acquainted with. Providence 
is peculiarly attentive to objects in diſtreſs, who 
require immediate aid and relief. To the principle 
of benevolence, it hath ſuperadded the paſſion of 
Pity, which in every feeling heart is irreſiſtible,— 
To make benevolence more extenſive, would be 
fruitleſs ; becauſe here are objects in plenty to fil 
the moſt capacious mind. It would' not be fruit- 
leſs only, but hurtful to ſociety : I ſay hurtful; 
becauſe frequent diſappointments in attempting to 
gratify our benevolence, would render it a trou- 
bleſome gueſt, and make us cling rather to ſelfiſh. 
neſs, which we can always gratify. At the ſame 
time, tho' there is not room for a more exten- 
five liſt of particular objects, yet the faculty we 
have of uniting numberleſs individuals into one 
complex object, enlarges greatly the ſphere of 
benevolence. By that faculty our country, our 
government, our religion, become objects of pub- 
lic ſpirit, and of a lively affection. The individuals 
that compoſe the group, conſidered apart, may be 
too minute, or too diſtant, for our benevolence: 
but when united into one whole, accumulation 
makes them great, greatneſs makes them conſpi- 
cuous; and affection, preſerved entire and undi- 
vided, is beſtowed upon an abſtract object, 35 
upon one that is ſingle and viſible ; but with e- 
nergy proportioned to its greater dignity and im- 
portance. Thus the principle of benevolence is not 
too ſparingly ſcattered among men. It is indeed 
made ſubordinate to ſelf intereſt, which is wiſely 
ordered, as will afterward be made evident (a): 
but its power and extent are nicely proportione 


to the limited capacity of man, and to his _ 


(a) SeR, 7. 
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ton in this world; 1o as better to fulfil its deſti- 
nation, than if it were an overmatch for ſelf-intereſt,” v 
ad for every other principle. | 


1 
| | 
£3 
| 
4 
8 
I 


e F. V. 1 


Laws reſpecting Rewards and Puniſp ment. 1 
| 


RerLEctTING on the moral branch of our 
nature qualifying us for ſociety in a manner ſuited F 
to our capacity, we cannot overlook the hand of 1 
our Maker; for means ſo finely adjuſted to an 
important end, never happen by chance. It muſt 
townever be acknowledged, that in many indivi- 
duals, the principle of duty has not vigour nor 
authority ſufficient to ſtem every tide of unruly 
paſhon ; by the vigilance of ſome paſſions, we are 
aken unguarded ; deluded by the fly inſinuations 
o others; or overwhelmed with the ſtormy impe- 
— of a third ſort. Moral evil is thus intro- 1 
duced, and much wrong is done, This new * 
bene ſuggeſts to us, that there muſt be ſome ar- 
ticle ſtill wanting to complete the moral ſyſtem ; 1 
ome means for redreſſing ſuch wrongs, and for 
preventing the reiteration of them. To accom- 
pliſh theſe importent ends, there are added to 
moral ſyſtem, laws relative to rewards and 
— and to reparation ; of which in their 
order, 
Many animals are qualified for ſociety by inſtinct 
* merely; ſuch as beavers, ſneep, monkeys, bees, 
n 'ooks, But men are ſeldom led by inſtin& : their 
| actions 
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actions are commonly prompted by paſſions; of 
which there is an endleſs variety, ſocial and ſelfiſh, 
benevolent and malevolent. And were every pal. 
ſion equally entitled to gratification, man would be 
utterly unqualified for ſociety : he would be a ſhip 
without a rudder, obedient to every wind, and 
moving at random without any ultimate deſtinati- 
on, The faculty of reaſon would make no oppo- 
ſition ; for were there no ſenſe of wrong, it 
would be reaſonable to gratify * deſire that 


harms not ourſelves: and to talk of puniſhment . 
would be abſurd; for puniſhment, in its very idea, mel 
implies ſome wrong that ought to be redreſſed.— be 
Hence the neceſſity of the moral ſenſe, to qualify den 
us for ſociety: by inſtructing us in our duty, it _ 
renders us accountable for our conduct, and fot 
makes us ſuſceptible of rewards and puniſhments, an 
The moral ſenſe fulfils another valuable pur- 
pole: it eres in man an unerring ſtandard for 
the application and meaſure of rewards and pu- ' 
niſhments. * 
To complete the ſyſtem of rewards and puniſh- te 
ments, it is neceſſary that a provifion be made, bay 
both of power and of willingneſs to reward and nn 
puniſh. The author of our nature hath provided — 
amply for the former, by entitling every man to ke 
reward and puniſh as his native privilege. And ＋ 
he has provided for the latter, by a noted prin- tir 
ciple in our nature, prompting us to exerciſe the — 
power. Impelied by that principle, we reward the * 
virtuous with approbation and eſteem, and pu- — 
niſh the vicious with diſapprobation and con- = 
tempt. And there is an additional motive for ex- Gun 
erciſing that principle, which is, that we have - 
great ſatisfaction in rewarding, and no leſs in pu— Cui 
niſhing. : wa 
As to puniſhment in particular, an action done ws 


intentionally to produce miſchief, is criminal, and 
1 merks 
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merits puniſhment. Such an action, being diſa- 


ble, raiſes my reſentment, even where I have 


no connection with the perſon injured; and the 
principle mentioned impels me to chaſtiſe the 
delinquent with indignation and hatred. An injury 
done to myſelf raiſes my reſentment to a higher 
tone : I am not ſatisfied with ſo flight a puniſhment 
indignation and hatred : the author muſt by, my 
hand ſuffer miſchief, as great as he has made m 

luffer. 
Even the moſt ſecret crime eſcapes not puniſh- 
ment. The delinquent is tortured with remorſe : 
he even defires to be puniſhed, ſometimes ſo ar- 
dently as to puniſh himſelf *. There cannot be 
imagined a contrivance more effectual to deter one 
from vice, than remorſe, which itſelf is a grievous 
puniſhment. Self-puniſhment goes ſtill farther ; e- 
very 


Mr. John Kello, miniſter of Spot in Eaſt Lothian, had an extraordina- 
5 talent for preaching, and was univerſally held a man of fingular piety.— 
tis wile was handfome, chearful, tender-hearted, and in a word polfeiſed all 
the qualities that can endear woman to her huſband, A pious and rich 
widow in the neighbourhood tempted his avarice, She clung to him as a 
firitual guide z and but for his little wife, he had no doubt of obtaining her 
n marriage, He turned gradually peeviſh and diſcontented. His change of 
dehaviour made a deep impreſſion on his wife, for ſhe loved him dearly : and 
et ſhe was anxious to conceal her treatment from the world, Her meekneſs, her 
abmiſſon, her patience, tended to increaſe his ſullenneſs. Upon a Sunday morn- 
ag when on her knees ſhe was offering up her devotions, he came ſoftly behind 
ter, put a rope about her neck, and hung her up to the cieling. He bolted his 
fate, creeped out at a window, walked demurely to church, and charmed his 
bearers with a moſt pathetic ſermon. Atter divine ſervice, he invited two or 
lade of his neighbours to paſs the evening, at his houſe, telling them that 
is wife was indiſpoſed, and of late inclined to melancholy ; but that ſhe 
would be glad to ſee them, It ſurprifed them to find the gate bolted and 
done to anſwer : much more when, upon its being forced open, they 
found her in the poſiure mentioned, The huſband ſeemed to be ſtruck 
tumb;z and counterfeited ſorrow ſo much to the life, that his gueſts for- 
letting the deceaſed, were wholly intereſted about the living. His feigned 
an however became real: his ſoul was oppreſſed with the weight of his 
peilt. Finding no relief from agonizing remorſe and from the image of his 
murdered wife conſtantly haunting him, he about ſix weeks after the 
borrid deed went to Edinburgh and delivered himſelf up to juſtice, 
He was condemned upon his own confeffion, and executed 4th Octo- 


da 2576, 
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very criminal, ſenſible that he ought to be punih. 
ed, dreads puniſhment from others; and this 
dread, however ſmothered guring proſperity, breaks 
out in adverſity, or in depreſſion of mind: his 
crime ſtares him in the face, and every accidental 
misfortune is in his diſturbed imagination inter- 
preted to be a puniſhment : And they faid one 
to another, We are verily guilty concerning 
«© our brother, in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his 
„ ſoul, when he beſought us; and we would not 
hear: therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us. 
And Reuben anſwered them, ſaying, Spake 
* I not unto you, ſaying, Do not fin againſt 
* the child; and ye would not hear? therefore be- 
* hold alſo his blood is required (a).“ *. 


(a) Geneſis, xlii. 21, 

* John Duke of Britany, commonly termed the Good Duke, illuſtrious for 
generoſity, clemency, and piety, reigned forty-three years, wholly employed 
about the good of his ſubjects. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Francis, 
a prince weak and ſufpicious, and conſequently liable to be miſled by favou- 
rites. Arthur of Montauban, in love with the wife of Gilles, brother to the 
Duke, perſuaded the Duke that his brother was laying plots to dethrone 
him. Gilles being impriſened, the Duke's beſt friends conjured him to pity 
his unhappy brother, Who might be imprudent, but affuredly was inno- 
cent —— all in vain, Gilles being proſecuted before the three eſtates of 
the province for high treaſon, was unanimouſly abſolved; which irritated 
the Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban artfully ſuggeſted to his 
maſter to try poiſon ; Which having miſcarried, they next reſolved to ſtarve 
the priſoner to death, The unfortunate prince, through the bars of a win- 
dow, cried aloud: for bread ; but the paſſengers durſt not ſupply him, One 

r woman only had courage more than once to ſlip ſome bread within 
the window. He charged a prieſt, who had received his confeffion, to de- 
clare to the Duke, That ſecing juſtice was refuſed him in this world, he 
« appealed to Heaven ; and called upon the Duke to appear before the 
judgement - ſeat of God in forty days,” The Duke and his favourite, a- 
mazed that the prince lived ſo long without nouriſhment, employed aſſaſſins 
to ſmother him with his bed-cloaths; The prieſt, in obedience to the orders 
he had received, preſented himſelf before the Duke, and with a loud voice 
cited him in name of the deceaſed Lord Gilles to appear before God in 
forty days, Shame and remorſe-verified the prediction. The Duke was 
ſeized with a ſudden terror; and the image of his brother expiring by 
his orders, haunted him day and night. He decayed daily without any 
marks of a regular diſeaſe, and died within the forty days in frightful a- 


Jony. : * M » 4 
See this ſubje& further illuſtrated in the Sketch Principles and Progr:ſs of 
Theolegy, chap, . * 10 
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No tranſgreſſion of ſelf-duty eſcapes puniſhment, 
more than tranſgreſſion of duty to others. The 
puniſhments, though not the ſame, differ in degree 
more than in kind. Injuſtice is puniſhed with re- 
morſe : impropriety with ſhame, which is remorſe 
in a lower degree. Injuſtice raiſes indignation 
in the beholder, and ſo doth every flagrant im- 
propriety : lighter improprieties receive a miid- 
er puniſhment, being rebuked with ſome de- 
gree of contempt, and commonly with deriſi- 
on (a). 

So far we have been led in a beaten track; 
but in attempting to proceed, we are entangled 
in mazes and intricacies. An action well in- 
tended may happen to produce no good; and 
an action ill intended may happen to produce 
no miſchief: a man overawed by fear, may 
be led to do miſchief againſt his will; and a per- 
ſon, miſtaking the ſtandard of right and wrong, 
may be innocently led to do acts of injuſtice, — 
By what rule, in ſuch cafes, are rewards and pu- 
niſhments to be applied? Ought a man to be re- 
warded when he does no good, or puniſhed when 
he does no miſchief ; ought he to be puniſhed 
for doing miſchief againſt his will, or for doin 
miſchief when he thinks he is acting — 
Theſe queſtions ſuggeſt a doubt, whether the 
ſtandard of right and wrong be applicable to rewards 
and puniſhments. h 

We have ſeen that there is an invariable ſtandard 
of right and wrong, which' depends not in any 
degree on private opinion or conviction. By that 
ſtandard, all pecuniary claims are judged, all claims 
of property, and in a word, every demand tound- 
ed on intereſt, not excepting reparation, as will 
alterward appear. But with reſpe& to the moral 

characters 


(«) See Elements of Criticiſm, chap, 10. 
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characters of men, and with reſpect to rewards 
and puniſhments, a different ſtandard is erected in 
the common ſenſe of mankind, neither rigid nor 
inflexible ; which is, the opinion that men have 
of their own actions. It is mentioned above, that 
a man is eſteemed innocent in doing what he 
himſelf thinks right, and guilty in doing what he 
himſelf "thinks wrong. In applying this ſtandard 
to rewards and puniſhments, we reward thoſe who 
in doing wrong are however convinced that they are 
innocent ; and puniſh thoſe who in doing right 
are however convinced that they are guilty.“ Some, 
it is true, are ſo perverted by improper educa- 
tion or by ſuperſtition, as to eſpouſe numberleſs 
abſurd tenets, contradictory to the ſtandard of right 
and wrong ; and yet ſuch men are no excepti- 
on from the general rule: if they act according 
to conſcience, they are innocent, and ſafe againſt 
. puniſhment, however wrong the action may be; 
and if they act againſt conſcience, they are guilty 
and puniſhable; however right the action may be: 
it is abhorrent to every moral perception, that a 
guilty perſon be rewarded, or an. innocent per- 
ſon puniſhed. Further, if miſchief be done con- 
trary to Will, as where a man is compelled by 
fear or by torture, to reveal the ſecrets of his 
party; he may be grieved for yielding to the 
weakneſs of his nature, contrary to his firmeſt re- 
ſolves; but he has no check of conſcience, and 
upon that account is not liable to puniſhment. 
And laſtly, in order that perſonal merit and, de- 
merit may not in any meaſure depend on chance, 
we are {o conſtituted as to place innocence and 
guilt, not on the event, but on the intention 

doing right or wrong ; and accordingly, 3 


»® Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, ſignify qualities both e. 
men and of their actions. Approbation and diſapprobation, praiſe and 
blame, ſignify certain emotions or ſentiments of thoſe who fee or con- 
emplate men and their actions. 
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de the event, a man is praiſed for an action well 
intended, and condemned for an action ill intended. 

But what if a man intending a certain wrong, 
happen by accident to do a wrong he did not 
intend 3 as, for example, intending to rob a war- 
ren by ſhooting the rabbits, he accidentally wounds 


2 child unſeen behind a buſh ? The delinquent - 


ought to be puniſhed for intending to rob; and 
he is alſo ſubjected to repair the hurt done to 
the child : but he cannot be puniſhed for the ac- 
dental wound; becauſe our nature regulates pu- 
niſnment by the intention, and not by the event “. 
A crime againſt any primary virtue is attended 
with ſevere and never-failing puniſhment, more 
eſicacious than any that have been invented to en- 
force municipal laws: on the other hand, the 
preſerving primary virtues inviolate, is attended 
vith little merit. The ſecondary virtues are di- 
realy oppoſite : the neglecting them is not attend- 
; ed 


* During the infancy of nations, pecuniary compoſitions for crimes 
were univerſal ; and during that long period very little weight was laid 
upon intention, This proceeded from the cloudineſs and obſcurity of mo- 
ral perceptions among barbarians, making no diſtinction between repa- 
nation and pecuniary puniſhment. Where a man does miſchief intenti- 
onally, or is werſans in ilſicito , as expreſſed in the Roman law, he is 
juſtly bound to repair all the harm that enſues, however accidentally ; 
and from the reſemblance of pecuniary puniſhmeng to reparation, the 
rule was childiſhly extended to puniſhment, But this rule, ſo little con- 
lſtent with moral principles, could not long ſubſiſt after pecuniary com- 
poſitions gave place to corporal puniſhment ; and accordingly, among ci- 
vlized nations, the law of nature is reſtored, which prohibits puniſh- 
ment for any miſchief that is not intentional, The Engliſh muſt be ex- 
cepted, who remarkably - tenacious of their original laws and cuſtoms, 
preſerve in force, even as to capital puniſhment, the above-mentioned rule 
tlat obtained among barbarians, when pecuniary ' compoſitions were in 
our. The following paſſage is from Hales (Pleas of the Crown, chap. 
3%.) * Regularly he that voluntarily and knowingly intends hurt to 

the perſon of a man, as for example to beat him, though he intend 
„ vt death, yet if death enſues, it excuſeth not from the guilt of mur- 

Ger, or manſlaug hter at leaſt, as the circumſtances of the caſe happen.” 
And Foſter, in his Crown-law teaches the ſame doctrine, never once 
lalpecting in it the leaſt deviation from moral principles. A ſhoot- 
= eth at the poultry of B, and by accident killeth a man: if his in- 
tention was to ſteal the poultry, which muſt be collected from cir- 
s cumſtances, it will be murder by reaſon of that felonious intent; but 
"if it was done wantonly, and without that intention, it will be barely 
* manſlaughter,” (p. 259.) | 
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ed with any puniſhment ; but the practice of them 
is attended with illuſtrious rewards. Offices of 
undeſerved kindneſs, returns of good for ill, ge. 
nerous toils and ſufferings for our friends or for 
our country, are attended with conſciouſneſs of 
ſelf- merit, and with univerſal praiſe and admira- 
tion; the higheſt rewards a generous mind is ſuf. 
ceptible of. 1 5 | 

From what is ſaid, the following obſervation will 
occur: The pain of tranſgreſſing juſtice, fidelity, or 
any duty, is much greater than 'the pleaſure of 
performing; but the pain of negleQing a gene- 
rous action, or any ſecondary virtue, is as no- 
thing compared with the pleaſure of performing. 
Among the vices oppoſite to the primary virtues, 
the moſt ſtriking moral deformity is found ; among 


the ſecondary virtues the moſt ſtriking moral 
beauty. | 


. 


Laws reſpecting Reparation. 


* 
E H E principle of reparation is made a branch 
of the moral ſyſtem for accompliſhing two ends: 
which are, to repreſs wrongs that are not crimi- 
nal, and to make up the loſs ſuſtained by wrongs 
of whatever kind. With reſpect to the former, 
reparation is a ſpecies of puniſhment : with reſpec 
to the latter, it is an act of juſtice. Theſe ends 
will be better underſtood, after aſcertaining the 
nature and foundation of reparation ; to which the 
following diviſion of actions is neceſſary. Firlt, 
actions that we are bound to perform. Second, 


actions that we perform in proſecution of a right 
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or privilege. Third, indifferent actions, deſcribed 
above. Actions of the firſt kind ſubject not a 
man to reparation, whatever damage enſues; be- 
cauſe it is his duty to perform them, and it would 
de inconſiſtent with morality that a man ſhould 
de ſubjected to reparation for doing his duty. 
The laws of reparation that concern actions of 
the ſecond kind, are more complex. The ſocial 
ſtate, highly beneficial by affording opportunity for 
mutual good offices, is attended with ſome incon- 
veniencies ; as where a perſon happens to be in 
2 ſituation of neceſſarily harming others by exer- 
ciſing a right or privilege. If the forefight of harm- 
ing another reſtrain me not from exerciſing my 
right, the intereſt of that other is made ſubſervient 
to mine: on the other hand, if ſuch foreſight 
reſtraim me from exerciſing my right, my in- 
tereſt is made ſubſervient to his. What doth 
the moral ſenſe provide in that caſe ? To preſerve 
as far as poſſible an equality among perſons born 
free and by nature equal in rank, the moral ſenſe 
dictates a rule, no leſs beautiful than. ſalutary; 
which is, That the exerciſing a right will not juſ- 
tily me for doing direct miſchief; but will juſ- 
tity me, though I foreſee that miſchief may poſ- 
libly happen. The firſt branch of the rule reſolves 
into a propoſition eſtabliſhed above, That no in- 
tereſt of mine, not even life itſelf, will authoriſe 
me to hurt an innocent perſon. The other branch 
s ſupported by expediency : for if the bare poſ- 
fidility of hurting others were ſufficient to reſtrain 
2 man from proſecuting his rights and privileges; 
men would be too much cramped in action, or 
rather would be reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
nativity. With reſpe& to the firſt branch, I 
am criminal, and liable even to puniſhment : with 
reſpect to the other, I am not even culpable, nor 
bound to repair the miſchief that happens to en- 


lue, But this propoſition admits a temperament, 
2 which 
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which is, that if any. danger be foreſeen, I am in 
ſome degree culpable, if I be not at due pains 
to prevent it. For example, where in pulling down 
an old houſe I happen to wound one aw ac- 
cidentally, without calling aloud to beware. 
With reſpect to indifferent actions, the moral 
ſenſe dictates, that we ought carefully to avoid do- 
ing miſchief, either direct or conſequential. As 
we ſuffer no loſs by forbearing actions that are 
done for paſtime merely, ſuch an action is cul. 
pable or faulty, if the conſequent miſchief was fore- 
ſeen or might have been foreſeen ; and the ac- 
tor. of courſe is ſubjected to reparation. As this 
is a cardinal point in the doctrine of reparation, 
I ſhall endeavour to explain it more fully. With- 
out intending any harm, a man may foreſee, that 
what he is about will probably or poſſibly pro- 
duce miſchief ; and ſometimes miſchief follows that 
was neither intended nor foreſeen, The action 
in the former caſe is not criminal ; becauſe ill in- 
tention is eſſential to a crime: but it is culpable 
or faulty; and if miſchief enſue, the actor blames 
himfelf, and is blamed by others, for having done 
what he ought not to have done. Thus, a man 
who throws a large ſtone among a crowd of peo- 
ple, is highly culpable ; becauſe he muſt foreſec 
that miſchiet will probably enſue, though he has 
no intention to hurt any perſon. As to the lat- 
ter cafe, though miſchief was neither intended nor 
foreſeen, yet if it might have been foreſeen, thc 
action is raſh or uncautious, and conſequently cul- 
pable or faulty in ſome degree. Thus, if a man, 
ſhooting at a mark for recreation near a high road, 
happen to wound one paſling accidentally, wich 
out calling aloud to keep out of the way, the 
action is in ſome degree culpable, becauſe the mil- 
chief might have been foreſeen. But though mil- 
chief enſue, an action is not culpable or fault) 


if all reaſonable. precaution have been adhibiter F 
th 
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the moral ſenſe declares the author to be inno- 
cent} and blamelefs : the miſchief is accidental; 
and the action may be termed wnlucky, but comes 
not under the denomination of either right or wrong. 
In general, when we act merely for amuſement, 
our nature makes us anſwerable for the harm that 
enſues, if it was either foreſeen or might with due 
attention have been foreſeen. But our rights and 
privileges would profit us little, if their exerciſe 
were put under the fame reſtraint: it is more 


wiſely ordered, that the probability of miſchief, - 


even foreſeen, ſhould not reſtrain a man from pro- 
ſecuting his concerns, which may often be of con- 
ſequence to him; provided that he act with due 
precaution. He procceds accordingly with a ſafe 
conſcience, and is not afraid of being blamed 
either by God or man. þ 
With reſpect to raſh or uncautious actions, where 
the miſchief might have been foreſeen though not 
actually foreſeen; it is not ſufficient to eſcape 
blame, that a man, naturally raſh or inattentive, 
acts according to his character; a degree of pre- 
caution is required, both by himſelf and by others, 
ſuch as is natural to the generality of men : he 
perceives that he might and ought to have acted 
more cautiouſly ; and his conſcience reproaches 
him for his inattention, no leſs than if he were 
naturally more ſedate and attentive. Thus the 
cireumſpection natural to mankind in general, is 
apphed as a ſtandard to every individual; and if 
a man fall ſhort of that ſtandard he is culpable and 
blameable, however unforeſeen by him the miſ- 
chief may have been. 
What is faid upon culpable actions, is equally 
applicable to culpable omiſſions ; for by theſe alſo 
miſchief 
* Ianxent here is oppoſed to culpable : in a broader ſenſe it is op- 
to criminal, With reſpet to puniſhment, an action though cul- 


pable-is. innocent, if it be not criminal : with reſpe& to reparation, it 
is not infiecent if it be culpable, 
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miſchief may be occaſioned, entitling the ſufferer 
to reparation, If we forbear to do our duty with 
an intention to occaſion miſchief, the forbearance is 
criminal. The only queſtion is how far forbearance 
without ſuch intention is culpable : ſuppoſing the 
probability of miſchief to have been foreſeen, tho' 
not intended, the omiſſion is highly. culpable ; and 
— neither intended nor foreſeen, yet the 
omiſſion is culpable in a lower degree, if there 
have been leſs care and attention than are pro- 
per in performing the duty required. But ſup- 
poſing all due care, the omiſſion of extreme care 
and diligence is not culpable *. | 
By aſcertaining what acts and omiſſions are cul- 
pable or faulty, the doctrine of reparation is ren- 
dered extremely fimple; for it may be laid down 
as a rule without a ſingle exception, That every 
culpable act, and every culpable omiſſion, binds us 
in conſcience to repair the miſchief occaſioned by 
it. The moral ſenſe binds us no farther ; for it 
loads not with reparation the man who is blame- 
leſs and innocent: the harm is accidental; and 
we are ſo conſtituted as not to be reſponſible in 
conſcience for what happens by accident. But here 
it is requiſite, that the man be in every reſpect 
innocent : for if he intend harm, though not what 
he has done, he will find himſelf bound in con- 
ſcience to repair the accidental harm he has done ; 
as, for example, when aiming a blow unjuſtly at 
one in the dark, he happens to wound another 


whom he did not ſuſpect to be there. And hence 
it 


* Culpa lata equiparatur dolo, ſays the Roman law. They are equal 
with reſpe& to reparation and to every civil conſequence; but they de 
certainly not equal in a criminal view. The effence of a crime con- 
fiſts in the intention to do miſchief; upon which account no fault or 
culpa however groſs amounts to a crime. But may not groſs negligence 
be a ſubje&t of puniſhment ? A jailor ſees a ſtate-priſoner taking ſteps 
to make his eſcape ; and yet will not give himſelf the trouble to ple“ 
vent it; and ſo the priſoner eſcapes, Damages cannot be qualified, * 
cauſe no perſon is hurt; and if the jailor cannot be puniſhed, he © 
capes free, ; oe 4 *. 
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it is a rule in all municipal laws, That one ver- 
ſans in illicito is liable to repair every conſequent 
damage. That theſe particulars are wiſely order- 
ed by the Author of our nature for the good of 
ſociety, will appear afterward (a). In general, the 
rules above mentioned are dictated by the moral 
ſenſe; and' we are compelled to obey them by 
the principle of reparation. 

We are now prepared for à more particular in- 
ſpection of the two ends of reparation above men- 
toned, The repreſſing wrongs that are not crimi- 
nal, and the making up what loſs is ſuſtained by 
wongs of whatever kind. With reſpect to the firſt, 
It is clear, that puniſhment in its proper ſenſe can- 
not be inflicted for a wrong that is culpable only; 
and if nature did not provide ſome means for re- 
preſſing ſuch wrongs, ſociety would ſcarce be a 
comfortable ſtate. Laying conſcience afide, pe- 
cuniary reparation is the only remedy that can be 
provided againſt culpable omiſſions : and with reſ- 


pet to — commiſſions, the neceſſity of te- 
il 


peration is ſtill more apparent; for conſcience alone, 
without the fanction of reparation, would ſeldom 
tave authority ſufficietit to reſtrain us from acting 
albly or uncautiouſly, even where the poſſibility 
of miſchief is foreſeen; and far lefs where it is 
not foreſeen. | . 
With reſpe& to the ſecond end' of reparation, 
my confcience dictates to me, that if a man ſuf- 
fr by my fault, whether the miſchief was fore- 
ſeen of not foreſeen, it is my duty to make Pp 
bis loſs ; and I perceive intuitively, that the loſs 
ought to reſt ultimately upon me, and not upon 
ſufferer, who has not been culpable in any 
egree. 


ln every caſe where the miſchief dorie can be 


eſtimated by a pecuniary compenſation; the two 
Vor. II. X ends ; 


(a) SeR, 7. 
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ends of reparation coincide. The ſum is taken 
from the one as a ſort of puniſhment for his fault, 
and is beſtowed on the other to make up the 
loſs he has ſuſtained. But in numberleſs caſes 
where miſchief done cannot be compenſated with 
money, reparation is in its nature a ſort of pu- 
niſhment. Defamation,” contemptuous treatment, 
perſonal reſtraint, the breaking one's peace of mind, 
are injuries that cannot be repaired with money; 
and.the pecuniary reparation decreed againſt the 
wrong-doer, can only be conſidered as a puniſh- 
ment inflicted in order to deter him from reiterat- 
ing ſuch injuries: the ſum, it is true, is awarded 
to the perſon injured ; but not as ſufficient to make 
up his loſs, which. money cannot do, but only as 
a ſolatium for what he has ſuffered. 

_ Hitherto it is ſuppoſed, that the man who in- 
tends a wrong action, is at the ſame time conſcious 
of its being ſo. But a man may intend a wrong 
action, thinking erraneouſly that it is right ; or a 
right action, thinking erroneouſly that it is wrong; 
and the queſtion is, What ſhall be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch errors with reſpect to reparation. 
The latter caſe is clear: the perſon who occaſi- 
onally ſuffers loſs by a right action, has not a 
claim for reparation, ha he has no juſt cauſe 
of complaint. On the other hand, if the action 
be wrong, the innocence of the author, for which 
he is indebted to an error in judgement, will not 
relieve him from reparation. When he js made 
ſenſible of his error, he feels himſelf bound in con- 
ſcience to repair the harm he has done by a wrong 
action: and others, ſenſible of his error from the 
beginning, have the ſame feeling : nor will his 
obſtinacy in reſiſting conviction, nor his dullnels 
in not apprehending his error, mend the matter: 
it is well that theſe defects relieve him from pu- 
niſhment, without wronging others by denying 2 


claim for reparation. A man's errors ought to 
: 2 | affect 
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affect himſelf only, and not thoſe who have- not 
erred, Hence in general, reparation always fol- 
lows wrong; and is not affected by any erro- 
neous opinion of a wrong action being right, more 
than of a right action being wrong. 

But this doctrine ſuffers an exception with reſ- 
pect to one who, having undertaken a truſt, is 
bound in duty to act. A judge is in that ſtate: 
it is his duty to pronounce ſentence in every caſe 
that comes before him; and if he judge accord- 
ing to his knowledge, he is not liable for con- 
ſequences. A judge cannot be ſubjected to repa- 
ration, unleſs the judgement he gave was inten- 
tionally wrong. An officer of the revenue is in 
the ſame predicament. Led by a doubtful clauſe 
in a ſtatute, he makes a ſeizure of goods as for- 
feited to the crown, which afterward, in the pro- 
per court, are found not to be ſeizable : he ought 
not to be ſubje& to reparation, if he have acted to 
the beſt of his judgement. This _rule however 
muſt be taken with a limitation : a public officer 
who is groſsly ignorant, will not be excuſed ; for 
he ought to know better. 

Reparation is due, tho' the immediate a& be in- 
voluntary, provided it be connected with a preced- 
ing voluntary act. Example: © If A ride an unru- 
© ly horſe in Lincolns-inn-fields, to tame him, and 
the horſe breaking from A, run over B. and grie- 
* yvouſly hurt him; B ſhall have an action againſt 
* A: for tho' the miſchief was done againſt the 
* will of A, yet ſince it was his fault to bring a wild 
© horſe into a frequented place where miſchief 
* might enſue, he muſt anſwer for the conſequen- 
* ces.” Gaius ſeems to carry this rule ſtill farther, 
holding in general, that if a horſe, by the weakneſs 
or unſkilfulneſs of the rider, break away and do 
miſchief, the rider is liable (a). But Gaius proba- 

X 2 bly 


(a) 1.8. F x, ad leg. Aquil, 
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bly had in his eye a frequented place, where the mil. 
chief might have been foreſeen. Thus in general, 
a man is made liable for the miſchief occaſioned by 
his voluntary deed, tho' the immediate act that oc. 
caſioned the miſchief be involuntary. 


. 


Final Cauſes of the foregoing Laws of Nature. 


8 E VERA final cauſes have been already men- 
tioned, which could not conveniently be reſerved 
for the preſent ſection, being neceſſary for explain- 
ing the ſubjects to which they relate; the final cauſe 
for inſtance of erecting a ſtandard of morals upon 
the common ſenſe of mankind. I proceed now to 
what have not been mentioned, or but ſlightly men- 
tioned. 

The final cauſe that preſents itſelf firſt to view, rel- 
pects man conſidered as an accountable being. The 
ſenſe of being accountable, is one of our moſt vigi- 
lant guards againſt the ſilent attacks of vice. When 
a temptation moves me, it immediately occurs, 
What will the world ſay? I imagine my friends ex- 
poſtulating, my enemies reviling—it would be in 
vain to diſſemble—my ſpirits ſink—the temptation 
vaniſhes. 2dly, Praiſe and blame, eſpecially from 
thoſe we regard, are ſtrong incentives to virtue : 
but if we were not accountable for our conduct, praiſe 
and blame would ſeldom be well directed; for how 
ſhall a man's intentions be known, without calling 
him to account? And praiſe or blame, frequently 
ill directed, would loſe their influence. 3dly, This 
branch of our nature, is the corner-ſtone of the cr1- 


minal law. Did not a man think himſelf 7 
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able to all the world, and to his judge in a pe- 


culiar manner, it would be natural for him to 
think, that the juſteſt ſentence pronounced againſt 
him, is oppreſſion, not juſtice. Athly, It promotes 
ſociety. If we were not accountable beings, thoſe 
connected by blood, or by country, would be no 
leſs ſhy and reſerved, than if they were utter ſtrangers 
to cach other. 8 

The final cauſe that next occurs, being ſimple 
and obvious, is mentioned only that it may not 
ſeem to have been overlooked. All right actions 
are agreeable, all wrong actions, diſagreeable. This 
is a wiſe appointment of Providence. We meet 
with ſo. many temptations againſt duty, that it is 
not always eaſy to perſevere in the right path : 
would we perſevere, were duty diſagreeable ? And 
were acts of pure benevolence diſagreeable, they 
would be rare, however worthy of praiſe. 


Another final cauſe reſpects duty, in contradiſ- 


tm&ion to pure benevolence. All the moral laws 
are founded on intuitive perception; and are fo 
imple: and plain, as to be perfectly apprehended 
by the moſt ignorant. Were they in any degree 
complex or obſcure, they would be perverted by 
ſelfiſhneſs and prejudice. No conviction inferior 
to what is afforded by intuitive perception, could 
produce in mankind a common ſenſe in moral du- 
ties. Reaſon would afford no general conviction ; 
becauſe that faculty is diſtributed in portions fo 
unequal, as to bar all hopes from it of uniformi- 
ty either in practice or in opinion. We are taught 
beſide by woful experience, that reafon even the 
moſt .-convincing, has no commanding influence 
over the — part of men. Reaſon, it is 
true, aided by experience, ſupports morality ; by 
convincing us, that we cannot be happy if we 
abandon duty for any other intereſt. But con- 
"tion ſeldom weighs much againſt imperious paſ- 
lon+z to control which the vigorous and command- 

| ing 
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ing principle of duty is requiſite, directed by the 
ſhining light of intuition. | 

A propoſition laid down above, appears a ſort 
of myſtery in the moral ſyſtem, That though evi. 
dently all moral duties are contrived for promot- 
ing the general good, yet that a choice is not 
permitted among different goods, or between good 
and ill; but that we are ſtrictly tied down to 
perform or forbear certain particular acts, with- 
out regard to conſequences; or, in other words, 
that we muſt not do wrong, whatever good it 
may produce. The final cauſe I am about to un- 
fold, will clear this myſtery, and ſet the beauty 
of the moral ſyſtem in a conſpicuous light. I be- 
gin with obſerving, that as the general good of 
mankind, or even of the lociety we live in, re- 
ſults from many and various. circumſtances intri- 
cately combined ; it is far above the capacity of 
man, to judge in every. inſtance what particular 
action will tend the moſt to that end. Ihe au- 
thoriſing therefore a man to trace out his duty 
by weighing endleſs circumſtances good and ill, 
would open a wide door to — and pal- 
ſion, and often lead him unwittingly to prefer the 
preponderating ill, under a falſe appearance of be- 
ing the greater good. At that rate, the opini- 
ons of men about right and wrong, would be 
as various as their faces ;- which, as obſerved above, 
would totally unhinge ſociety. It is better order- 
ed by Providence even for the general good, that, 
avoiding complex and obſcure objects, we are di- 
rected by the moral ſenſe to perform certain plain 
and ſimple acts, which admit no ambiguity. 

In the next place, To permit ill in order to 
produce greater good, may ſuit a being of uni- 
verſal benevolence ; but is repugnant to the na- 
ture of man, compoſed of ſelfiſh and benevolent 
principles. We have ſeen above, that the true 


moral balance depends on a ſubordination of — 
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bye to duty, and of diſcretionary benevolence to ſelf. 


love; and accordingly every man is ſenſible of in- 
juſtice when he is hurt in order to benefit ano- 
ther. Were it a rule in ſociety, That a greater good 
to any other would make it an act of juſtice to 
deprive me of my life, of my reputation, or of 
my property, I ſhould renounce the ſociety of 
men, and affociate with more harmleſs animals. 
Thirdly, The true moral ſyſtem, that which is 
diſplayed above, is not only better ſuited to the 
nature of man and to his limited*capacity, but 
contributes more to the general good, which I now 
proceed to demonſtrate. It would be loſing time 
to prove, that one entirely ſelfiſh is ill fitted for 
ſociety; and we have ſeen (a), that univerſal be- 
nevolence, were it a duty, would contribute to 
the general good perhaps leſs than abſolute ſelfiſh- 
neſs. Man 1s too limited in capacity and in pow- 
er for univerſal benevolence. Even the greateſt 
monarch has not power to exerciſe his benevo- 
lence, but within a very narrow ſphere; and if 
ſo, how - unfit would ſuch a duty be for private 
perſons, who have very little power ? Serving only 
to diſtreſs them by inability of performance, they 
would endeavour to ſmother it altogether, and give 
full ſcope to ſelfiſhneſs. Man is much better qua- 
lified for doing good, by a conſtitution in which 
bene volence is duly blended with ſelf-love. Be- 
nevolence as a duty, takes place of ſelf. love; a re- 
gulation eſſential to ſociety : benevolence as a vir- 
tue, not a duty, gives place to ſelf-love ; becauſe 
as every man has more power, knowledge, and 


opportunity, to promote his own good than that 


of others, a. greater quantity of good is produc- 
ed, than if benevolence were our only principle 
of action. This holds, even ſuppoſing no harm 
done to any perſon : much more would it hold, 
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were we permitted to hurt ſome, in order to pro- 
duce more good to others. | 


- 


The foregoing final cauſes reſpe& morality in 
eneral. We now proceed to particulars; and the 
| 301 and moſt important is the law of reſtraint, 
Man is evidently . for ſociety ; and as there 
can be no ſociety among creatures who prey upon 
each other, it was neceſſary to provide. again(t 
mutual injuries; which is. effectually done by this 
law. Its neceſlity with reſpect to perſonal ſecu- 
rity is ſelf-evident ; and with reſpect to property, 
its neceſſity will appear from what follows. In 
the nature of every man there is a. propenſity to 
hoard or ſtore up things uſeful to | himſelf and 
family. But this natural propenſity would be ren- 
dered ineffectual, were he not fecured in the pol- 
ſeſſion of what he thus ſtores up; for no man wil 
toil to accumulate what he cannot ſecurely pol- 
ſeſs. This ſecurity is afforded by the. moral ſenſc, 
which dictates, that the firſt occupant of goods 
provided by nature for the ſubſiſtence of man, 
ought to be protected in the poſſeſſion, and that 
ſuch goods ought to be inviolably his property. 
Thus, by the great law of reſtraint, men haye a 
protection for their goods, as well as for their 
rſons ; and are no leſs ſecure in ſociety, than 
if they were ſeparated from each other by im- 
pregnable -walls. | 
Several other duties are little leſs eſſential than 
that of reſtraint, to the exiſtence of ſociety, Mu- 
tual truſt and confidence, without which ſociety 
would be an uncomfortable ſtate, enter- into the 
character of the human ſpecies ; to which the du- 
ties of veracity and fidelity correſpond. . Ibe fi- 
nal cauſe of theſe correſponding duties is obvious: 
the latter would be of no uſe in ſociety without the 
former ; and the former without the latter, would 
be hurtful by laying men open to fraud and de- 


ceit. | 
With 
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With reſpect to veracity in particular, man is 
ſo conſtituted, that he muſt be indebted to infor- 
mation for the knowledge of moſt things that be- 


neſit or hurt him; and if he could no tdepend upon 


information, ſociety would be very little benefi- 
cial. Further, it js wiſely ordered, that we ſhould 
be bound by the moral ſenſe to ſpeak truth, even 
where we perceive no harm in tranſgreſſing that 
duty ; becauſe it is ſufficient that harm may en- 
ſue, though not foreſeen. At the ſame time, falſe- 
hood always does miſchief : it may happen not to 


injure us externally in our reputation, or in our 


goods; but it never fails to injure us internally: 
the ſweeteſt and moſt refined ' pleaſure of ſociety, 
is a candid intercourſe of ſentiments, of opinions, 
of defires, and wiſhes ; and it would be poiſon- 
ous to indulge any falſehood in ſuch intercourſe. 
Becauſe; man is the weakeſt of all animals in a 
ſtate of ſeparation, and the very ſtrongeſt in ſo- 
ciety..by mutual aid and ſupport 3 covenants and 
promiſes, which greatly contribute to theſe, are 

made binding by: the moral ſenſe. | 
The final cauſe of the law. of propriety, which 
enforces the duty we owe to ourſelves, comes next 
in order, In diſcourſing upon thoſe laws of na- 
ture which concern ſociety, there is no occaſion 
to mention any ſelf-duty but what relates to ſc- 
ciety ; of which kind are prudence, temperance, 
induſtry, firmneſs of mind. And that ſuch qua- 
lies ſhould be made our duty, is wiſely order- 
ed in a double reſpe& ; firſt, as qualifying us to 
act a proper part in ſociety; and next, as inti- 
ting us to good-will from others. It is the in- 
tereſt, no doubt, of every man, to ſuit his beha- 
our to the dignity. of his nature, and to the ſta- 
don allotted him by Providence; for ſuch rati- 
onal conduct contributes to happineſs, by preſerv- 
ing health, procuring plenty, gaining the eſteem 
vt others, and, which of all is the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing, 
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ſing, by gaining a juſtly founded ſelf-eſteem. But 
here intereſt ſolely is not relied on: the power- 
ful authority of duty is added, that in a matter 
of the utmoſt importance to ourſelves, and of ſome 
importance to the ſociety we live in, our con- 
duct may be regular and ſteady. Theſe duties tend 
not only to render a man happy in himſelf ; but 
alſo, by procuring the good-will and eſteem of 
others, to command their aid and aſſiſtance in 


time of need. 


1 proceed to the final cauſes of natural rewards 
and puniſhments. It is laid down above, that con- 
troverſies about property and about other matters 
of intereſt, muſt be adjuſted by the ſtandard of 
right and wrong, But to bring rewards and pu- 
niſhments under the ſame ſtandard, without re- 
gard to private conſcience, would be a plan un- 
"worthy of our Maker. It is clear, that to reward 
one 'who is not conſcious of merit, or to puniſh 
one who is not (conſcious of demerit, cannot an- 
ſwer any good end; and in particular, cannot tend 
either to improvement or to reformation of man- 
ners. How much more like the Deity is the plan 
of nature, which rewards no man who is not con- 
ſcious that he merits reward, and puniſhes no man 
who is not confcious that he merits puniſhment: 


By that plan, and by that only, rewards and pu- 


niſhments accompliſh every good end, a final cauſe 
moſt illuſtrious ! 

Ihe rewards and puniſhments that attend the 
2 and fecondary virtues, are finely contrived 
for ſupporting the diſtinction between them {et 
forth above. Puniſhment muſt 'be confined to 
the tranſgreſſion of primary virtues, it being the 
intention of nature that ſecondary virtues be en- 
tirely free. On the other hand, ſecondary virtues 
be entirely free. On the other hand ſecondary 
virtues are more highly rewarded than primary: 


generoſity, for example, makes a greater * 
* than 
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than juſtice z and magnanimity, heroiſm, undaunt- 
ed courage, a- ſtill greater figure. One would 
imagine at firſt view, that the primary : virtues, 
being more eſſential, ſhould be intitled to the firſt 
place in our eſteem, and be more amply reward- 
ed than the ſecondary ; and yet in clevating the 
atter above the former, peculiar wiſdom and tore- 
fight are . conſpicuous. Puniſhment is ; appropri- 
ned to enforce primary virtues ; and if theſe vir- 
tues were alſo attended with the higheſt rewardz, 
ſecondary virtues, degraded to a lower rank, would 
be deprived of that enthuſiaſtic, admiration; which 
i their chief ſupport : ſelf-intereſt would univerſal- 
ly prevail over benevolence ;: and would haniſh 
thole numberleſs favours we receive from each 
other in ſociety, which are beneficial in point of in- 
tereſt, and ſtill more ſo by generating affection and 
friendſhip. | 
In our progreſs through final cauſes, we come at 
laſt to reparation, one of the principles deſtined by 
Providence for. redreſſing wrongs committed, and 
lor preventing reiteration. The final cauſe of this 
principle where the miſchief ariſes from intention, 
8 clear : for to protect individuals in ſociety, it is 
not ſufficient that the delinquent be puniſhed ;/ it is 
Cy over and above, that the miſchief be re- 
paired, 2 t T7 
Secondly, Where the act is wrong or . unjuſt, 
though not underſtood by the author to be. ſo, it 
is wifely ordered that reparation ſhould follow; 
which will thus appear. Conſidering the fallibility 
of man, it would be too ſevere never to give any 
allowance for error. On the other hand, to make 
it a law in our nature, never to take advantage 
of error, would be giving too much indulgence to 
indolence and remiſſion of mind, tending to make 
us neglect the improvement of our rational fa- 
culties. Our nature is ſo happily framed, as to 
avoid theſe extremes by diſtinguiſhing between 
| gain 
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in and loſs. No man is conſcious of wrong, 
when he takes advantage of an error committed 
by another to ſave himſelf from loſs : if there 
mult be a loſs, common ſenſe diQtates that it 
ought 'to reſt upon the perſon who has erred, 
however innocently, rather than upon the perſon 
who has not erred. Thus, in a competition among 
creditors about the eſtate of their bankrupt debtor, 
every one is at liberty to avail himſelf of an er. 
ror committed by his competitor, in order to re- 
cover payment. But in lucro captando, the moral 
ſenſe teacheth a different leflon ; which is, that no 
man ought to lày hold of another's error to make 
gain by it. Thus, an heir finding a rough diamond 
in the repoſitories of his anceſtor, gives it away, mif- 
taking it for a common pebble : the purchaſer is in 
conſcience and equity bound to reſtore, or to pay a 
Juſt price. | 
Thirdly, The following confiderations reſpecting 
the precaution that is neceſſary in acting, unfold a 
final cauſe, no leſs beautiful than that laſt men- 
tioned. Society could not ſubſiſt in any tolerable 
manner, were full ſcope given to rathneſs and 
negligence, and to every action that ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing is not criminal; whence it is à maxim found- 
ed no leſs upon utility than upon juſtice, That 
men in ſociety ought to be extremely circumſpect, 
as to every action that may poſſibly do harm.— 
On the other hand, it is alſo a maxim, That as 
the proſperity and happmeſs of man depend on 
action, activity ought to be encouraged, inſtead 
of being diſcouraged by dread of conſequences. 
Theſe maxims, ſeemingly in oppoſition, have na- 
tural limits that prevent their ' encroaching one 
upon the other. There is a certain degree of at- 
tention and circumſpe&ion that men generally 
beſtow upon affairs, proportioned to their import- 
ance: if that degree were not ſufficient to de- 


fend againſt a claim of reparation, individuat 
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Y would be too much cramped in action; which 


would be a great diſcouragement to activity: if 
leſs degree were ſufficient, there would be too 
neat ſcope for raſh or remiſs conduct; which 
would prove the bane of ſociety. Theſe limits, 
which evidently tend to the good of ſociety, 
ne adjuſted by the moral fenſe ; which dictates, 
u laid down in the ſeQion of Reparation, that 
the man who acts with foreſight of the proba- 
bility of miſchief, or acts raſhly and uncauti- 
cally without ſuch foreſight, ought to be ha- 
ble for conſequences ; but that the man who 
its cautiouſly, without foreſeeing or ſuſpect- 
ng any miſchief, ought not to be liable for con- 
quences. | 

In the fame ſection it is laid down, that the 
noral ſenſe requires from every man, not his own 
degree of vigilance and attention, which may be 
rery ſmall, but that. which belongs to the com- 
non nature of the ſpecies. The final cauſe of 
that regulation will appear upon conſidering, 
that were reparation to depend upon perſonal cir- 
cumſtances, there would be a neceſſity of en- 
quiring into the character of individuals, their e- 
lucation, their manner, of living, and the extent 
of their underſtanding; which would render 
judges arbitrary, and ſuch law: ſuits inextricable— 
but by aſſuming the common nature of the ſpe- 
ties as a ſtandard, by which every man in 
conſcience judges of his own actions, law. ſuits 
— reparation are rendered eaſy and expedi- 
ous, 
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Liberty and Neceſſity conſidered with reſpet # 
. Morality. 


H AVING in the foregoing ſeQions aſcertain. 
ed the reality of a moral ſenſe, with its ſenti. 
ments of approbation and diſapprobation, praiſe 
and blame; the purpoſe of the preſent ſection is, 
to ſhew, that theſe ſentiments are conſiſtent with 
the laws that govern the actions of man as a ra- 
tional being. In order to which, it is firſt neceſſary 
to explain theſe laws; for there has' been much con- 
troverſy about them, eſpecially among divines of the 
Arminian and Calviniſt ſects. 

Human actions, as laid down in the firſt ſecti- 
on, are of three kinds: one, where we act by in- 
ſtinct, without any view to conſequences ; one, 
where we act by will in order to produce ſome 
effect: and one, where we act againſt will. With 
reſpect to the firſt, the agent acts blindly, without 
deliberation or choice; and the external act fol- 
lows neceſſarily from the inſtinctive impulſe *.— 
Actions done with a view to an end, are in a 


very different condition: into theſe, deſire, = 
will, 


A ſtonechatter makes its neſt on the ground or near it; and the 
| young, as ſoon as they can ſhift for themſelves, leave the neſt inſtinctive- 
ly. An egg of that bird was laid in a ſwallow's neſt, fixed to the root 
of a church. The ſwallow fed all the young equally without diſtinction. 
The young ſtonechatter left the neſt at the uſual time before it could fly ; 
and falling to the ground, it was taken up dead. Here is inſtinct in pu- 
rity, exerting itſelf blindly without regard to variation of circumſtances.— 
The ſame is obſervable in our dunghill-fowl, They feed on worms, corn, 
and other ſeeds dropt on the ground. In order to diſcover their food, * 
ture has provided them with an inſtind to ſcrape with the foot; and : 
inſtinct is ſo regularly exerciſed, that they ſcrape even when they are ſet upon 
a heap of corn, | 


vl, enter: deſire to accompliſh the end goes 
firſt; the will to act in order to accompliſh the 
end, is next; and the external act follows of 
courſe. It is the will then that governs every 
external act done as a mean to an end; and it 
is defire to accompliſh the end that puts the will 
in motion; deſire in this view being commonly 
termed the motive to act. Thus hearing that my 
friend is in the hands of robbers, I burn with de- 
ire to free him: defire influences my will to arm 
my ſervants and to iy to his relief. Actions done 
zzainſt will come in afterward. 

But what is it that raiſes deſire? The anſwer 
is ready: it is the proſpect of attaining ſome a- 
greeable end, or of avoiding one that is diſagreea- 
ble. And if it be enquired, What makes an ob- 
ect agreeable or diſagreeable ; the anſwer is equal- 
ly ready, that our nature makes it ſo. Certain 
viſible objects are agreeable, - certain ſounds, and 
certain ſmells: other objects of theſe ſenſes are 
diſagreeable. But there we muſt ſtop ; for we are 
far from being ſo intimately acquainted with our 
own nature as to aſſign the cauſes. Theſe hints 
are ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe : if one be cu- 
nous to know more the theory of deſire, and of a- 
greeableneſs and diſagreeableneſs, will be found in 
Elements of Criticiſm (a). 

With reſpe& to inſtinctive actions, no perſon, 
| preſume, thinks that there is any freedom: an 
infant applies to the nipple, and a bird builds a 
neſt, no leſs neceſſarily than a ſtone falls to the 
ground. With reſpect to voluntary actions, done 
in order to produce ſome effect, the neceſſity 
is the ſame, though leſs apparent at firſt view. 
The external aQtion is determined by the wil! : 
the will is determined by deſire: and deſire by 
what is agreeable or diſagrecable. Here is a chain 


of 


(a) Chap. 2. 


endeavour to break the chain of cauſes and ef. 
fects above mentioned, maintaining, “ That what- 


without having any end in view, I can make a 


If ſuch a whimſical being can poſſibly exiſt, Iam 
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of cauſes and effects, not one link of which is 
arbitrary, or under command of the agent: he | 
cannot will but according to his deſire : he can. 
not defire but according to what is agreeable or 
diſagreeable in the objects perceived: nor do 
theſe qualities depend on his inclination or fan. 
cy; he has no power to make a beautiful wo- 
man ugly, nor to make a rotten carcaſe ſmell 
ſweetly. 

Many good men apprehending danger to mo- 
rality from holding our actions to be neceſſary, 


ever influence deſire or motives may have, it is 
ce the agent himſelf who is the cauſe of every 
e action; that deſire may adviſe, but cannot com- 
« mand; and therefore that a man is ſtill free 
eto act in contradiction to defire and to the 
© ſtrongeſt motives.” That a being may exiſt, 
which in every caſe acts blindly and arbitrarily, 


ſhift to conceive : but it is difficult for me even 
to imagine a thinking and rational being, that has 
affections and paſſions, that has a deſirable end in 
view, that can eafily accompliſh this end; and 
yet, after all, can fly off, or remain at reſt, with- 
out any cauſe, reaſon, or motive, to ſway it. 


certain that man is not the being. There 1s per- 
haps not a perſon above the condition of a change- 
ling, but can ſay why he did fo and ſo, what 
moved him, what he intended. Nor is a ſingle 
fact ſtated to make us believe, that ever a man 
acted againſt his own will or deſire, who was not 
compelled by external force. On the contrary, 
conſtant and univerſal experience proves, that 
human actions are governed by certain inflex1- 


ble laws; and that a man cannot — on 
* — 
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fell. motive power, but in purſuance of ſome deſire 


or motive. 

Had a motive always the ſame influence, acti- 
ons proceeding from it would appear no leſs ne- 
cffary than the actions of matter. The various 
degrees of influence that motives have on dit- 
ferent men at the ſame time, and on the ſame 
man at different times, occaſion a doubt by ſug- 
reſting a notion of chance. Some motives how- 
erer have ſuch influence, as to leave no doubt: 
2 timid female has a phyſical power to throw her- 
ſelf into the mouth of a lion, roaring for food ; 
but ſhe is withheld by terror no leſs effectually 
than by cords : if ſhe ſhould ruſh upon the lion, 
would not every one conclude that ſhe was fran- 
tic? A man, though in a deep fleep, retains a 
phyſical power to act, but he cannot exert it. A 
man, though deſperately in flove, retains a phyſical 
power to refuſe the hand of his miſtreſs; but he 
cannot exert that power in contradiction to his 
own arJent deſire, more than if he were faſt a- 
leep. Now if a ſtrong motive have a neceſſary 
influence, there is no reaſon for doubting, but 
that a weak motive muſt alſo have its —_— 
the ſame in kind, tho' not in degree. Some ac- 
tons indeed are ſtrangly irregular : but let the 
wildeſt action be ſcrutinized, there will always be 
alcovered ſome motive or deſire, which, however 
whimſical or capricious, was what influenced the 
perſon to act. Of two contending motives, is it 
not natural to expe& that the ſtronger will pre- 
Yall, however little its exceſs may be? If there be 
ay doubt, it muſt ariſe from a ſuppoſition that a 
veak motive can be reſiſted arbitratily. Where 
then are we to fix the boundary between a weak 
nd a ſtrong motive? If a weak motive can be 
reliſted, why not one a little ſtronger, and why 
not the ſtrongeſt ? In Elements of Criticiſm (a) 

Vol. II. Y not 


(a) Chap. 2. part 4. 
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the reader will find many examples of contrary | 
motives weighing __ each other. Let him 
ponder theſe with the ſtricteſt attention: his con. 
cluſion will be, that between two motives, howe. 
ver nearly balanced, a man has not an arbitra- 
ry choice, but muſt yield to the ſtronger. — c 
The mind indeed fluctuates for ſome time, and 1 
feels itſelf in a meaſure looſe: at laſt, however, f 
it is determined by the more powerful motive, t 
as a balance is by the greater weight after many a 


vibrations. * 
Such then are the laws that govern our vo— 0 
luntary actions. A man is abſolutely free to at 
according to his own will; greater freedom than th 
which is not conceivable. At the ſame time, er 
as man is made accountable for his conduct, to m1 
his Maker, to his fellow-creatures, and to him- 0 
ſelf, he is not left to act arbitrarily ; for at that tin 
rate he would be altogether unaccountable : his 92 
will is regulated by deſire; and deſire by what plea- a | 
ſes or diſpleaſes him. Where we are ſubjected to ap 
the will of another, would it be our wiſh, that his at 
will ſhould be under no regulation? And where we ſur, 
are guided by our own will, would it be reaſonable mo 
to wiſh, that it ſhould be under no regulation, but or 
be exerted without reaſon, without any motive, and ent 
contrary to common ſenſe? Thus, with regard to beir 
human conduct, there is a chain of laws eſtabliſhed bein 
by nature, no one link of which is left arbitrar) whit 
By that wiſe ſyſtem, man is made accountable : dere 
it, he is made a fit ſubje& for divine and hv- A 
man government: by it, perſons of ſagacity fore- Wi of ft 
ſee the conduct of others: and by it, the pe- with 
ſcience of the Deity with reſpe& to human ac- Wi brio 
tions, is clearly eſtabliſhed. bin 
The abſurd figure that a man would make ad- Wi of e 


ing in contradiction to motives, ſhould * Moti: 
3 ae .y 


1 dcl- oo y 


cient to open our eyes without an argument. 
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a deſpicable figure does a perſon make, upon 
whom the ſame motive has great influence at one 
time, and very little at another ? He is a bad 
member of ſociety, and cannot be rely'd on as a 
friend or as an aſſociate. But how highly rati- 
onal is this ſuppoſed perſon, ' compared with one 
who can act in contradiction to every motive? The 
former may be termed whimſical or capricious : 
the latter is worſe; he is abſolutely unaccount- 
able, and cannot be the ſubje& of government, 
more than a lump of matter unconſcious of its 
own motion. 

Let the faculty of acting be compared with 
that of reaſoning : the compariſon will reconcile 
every unbiaſed mind to the neceſſary influence of 


motives. A man is tied by his nature to form 


concluſions upon what appears to him true at the 
time. This indeed does not always ſecure him a- 
gainſt error; but would he be more fecure by 
a power to form concluſions contrary. to what 
appears true ? Such a power would make him 
a moſt abſurd reaſoner. Would he be leſs ab- 
lud in acting, if he had a power to act againſt 
motives, and contrary to what he thinks right 
or eligible? To act in that manner, is inconſiſt- 
ent with any notion we can form of a ſenſible 
deing. Nor do we ſuppoſe that man is ſuch a 
deing : in accounting tor any action, however 
whimſical, we always aſcribe it to ſome motive; 
never once dreaming that there was no motive. 
And after all, where would be the advantage 
of ſuch an arbitrary power? Can a rational man 
viſh ſeriouſly to have ſuch a power? or can he 
ſeriouſly think, that God would make man ſo 
whimſical a being ? To endue man with a degree 
of ſelf. command ſufficient to reſiſt every vitious 
notire, without any power to refiſt thoſe that 
me virtuous, would indeed be a valuable gift; 
bo valuable indeed for man, becauſe it would: 
S- 3 exalt 
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exalt him to be an angel. But ſuch ſelf- com. 
mand as to reſiſt both equally, which is the pre- 
ſent ſuppoſition, would be a great curſe, as it 
would unqualify us for being governed either by 
God or by man. Better far to be led as rati- 
onal creatures by the proſpe& of good, however 
erroneous our judgment may ſometimes be. 
While all other animals are ſubjected to divine 
government and unerringly fulfil their deſtinati- 
on, and conſidering that man is the only terreſ- 
trial being who is formed to know his Maker 
and to worſhip him; will it not ſound harkh 
that he alone ſhould be withdrawn from di- 
vine government? The power of reſiſting the 
ſtrongeſt motives, whether of religion or mora- 
lity, would render him independent of the Deity. 
This reaſoning is too diffuſe : if it can be com- 
prehended in a fingle view, it will make the 
deeper impreſſion, There may be conceived dil. 
ferent ſyſtems for governing man as a thinking 
and rational being. One is, That virtuous mo- 
tives ſhould always prevail over every other mo- 
tive. This, in appearance, would be the molt 
perfect government: but man is not ſo conſti- 
tuted ; and there is reaſon to doubt, whether ſuch 
perfection would in his preſent ſtate correſpond 
to the other branches of his nature (a). Another 
ſyſtem is, That virtuous motives ſometims prevail, 
ſometimes vicious ; and that we are always deter- 
mined by the prevailing motive. This is the true 
lyſtem of nature; and hence great variety of cha. 
racer and of conduct among men. A third ſyſtem 
is, That motives have influence; but that one can 
act in contradiction to every motive. This is the 
ſyſtem I have been combating. Obſerve only 
what it reſolves into. How is an action to be ac- 
counted for that is done in contradiction to es- 


ry motive? It wanders from the region of con 
mon 


(a) See book 2. ſketch 1. at the end, 
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non ſenſe into that of mere chance. If ſuch 
were the nature of man, no one could rely on 
mother: a promiſe or an oath would be a rope 
of ſand: the utmoſt cordiality between two friends 
would be no ſecurity to either againſt the other : 
the firſt weapon that comes in the way might be 
kthal. Would any man wiſh to have been form- 
ed according to ſuch a model? He would pro- 
hably wiſh to have been formed according to the 
model firſt mentioned : but that is denied him, vir- 
tuous motives ſometimes prevailing, ſometimes vici- 
ous; and from the wiſdom of Providence we have 
reaſon to believe, that this law is of all the beſt 
fitted for man in his preſent ſtate. 

To conclude this branch of the ſubject: In 
none of the works of Providence, as far as we can 
penetrate, is there diſplayed a deeper reach of art 
and wiſdom, than in the laws of action peculiar to 
man as a thinking and rational being. Were he 
left looſe to act in contradiction to motives, there 
would be no place for prudence, foreſight, nor for 
adjuſting means to an end : it could not be fore- 
ſcen by others what a man would do the next 
hour; nay it could not be foreſeen even by him- 
ſelf, Man would not be capable of rewards and 
puniſhments ; he would not be fitted, either for 
dvine-or for human government: he would be a 
creature that has no reſemblance to the human 
ace. But man is not left jlooſe; for though he 
8 at liberty to act according to his own will, yet 
lis will is regulated by deſire, and deſire by what 
pleaſes and diſpleaſes. This connection preſerves 


 miformity of conduct, and confines human actions 


"hin the great chain of cauſes and effects. By this 
admirable ſyſtem, liberty and neceſſity, ſeemingly 
compatible, are made perfectly concordant, fitting 
us for ſociety, and for government both human and 
UYine, | | | | 
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Having explained the laws that govern human . 


actions; we proceed to what is chiefly intended 
in the preſent ſection, which is, to examine how 
far the moral ſentiments handled in the forego- 
ing ſection are conſiſtent with theſe laws. Let it 
be kept in view, that the perception of a right 
and a wrong in actions, is founded entirely upon 
the moral ſenſe. And that upon the ſame ſenſe 
are founded the ſentiments of approbation and 
praiſe when a man does right, and of diſapproba- 
tion and blame when he does wrong. Were we de- 
ſtitute of the moral ſenſe, right and wrong, praiſe 
and blame, would be as little underſtood as co- 
lours are by one born blind“. 

The formidable argument urged to prove that 
our moral ſentiments are inconſiſtent with the ſup- 
poſed neceſſary influence of motives, is what fol- 
lows. © It motives have a neceſſary influence on 
„ our actions, there can be no good reaſon to 
« praiſe a man for doing right, nor blame him 
te for doing wrong. What foundation can there 
* be either for praiſe or blame, when it was 
* not in a man's power to have acted otherwiſe! 
* A man commits murder, inſtigated by a ſud- 
5 den fit of revenge; why ſhould he be puniſh- 
ed, if he acted neceſſarily, and could not re- 
e fiſt the violence of the paſſion ?? Here it 1s 
ſuppoſed, that a power of reſiſtance is eſſential to 
"praiſe and blame. But upon examination it will be 


found, that this ſuppoſition has not any ſupport 
the 


In an intricate ſubject like the preſent, great care ſhould be taken to #- 
void ambiguities, The term praiſe has two different ſignifications : in one 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to blame; in another to diſpraiſe, In the former ſenſe it 
exprefſes a moral ſentiment : in the latter, it expreſſes only the approvins 
any object that pleaſes me. I praiſe one man for his candour, + 
blame another for being a double-dealer, Theſe, both of them, im- 
ply will and intention, I praiſe a man for being acute; but for being dull, 
I only diſpraiſe him, I praiſe a woman for beauty; but blame not any * 
uglineſs, I only diſpraiſe them, None of theſe particulars imply will or in. 
tention, | | 
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the moral ſenſe, nor in reaſon, nor in the common 
ſenſe of mankind. i | 
With refpe& to the firſt, the moral ſenſe, as 
we have ſeen above, places innocence and guilt 
and conſequently praiſe and blame, entirely upon 
will and intention. The connection between the 
motive and the action, ſo far from diminiſhing, 
enhances the praiſe or blame. The greater in- 
fluence a virtuous motive has, the greater is the 
virtue of the actor, and the more warm our praiſe, 
On the other hand, the greater influence a viti- 
dus motive has, the greater is the vice of the act- 
er, and the more violently do we blame him. 
As this is the cardinal point, I wiſh to have it con- 
idered in a general view. It is eſſential both to 
human and divine government, that the influence 
of motives ſhould be neceſſary. It is equally ef. 
ſential, that that neceflary influence ſhould not have 
the effect to leſſen guilt in*the eſtimation of men. 
To fulfil both ends, guilt is placed by the moral 
lenſe entirely upon will and intention: a man ac- 
cordingly blames himſelf for doing miſchief wil- 
lngly and intentionally, without once conſideri 
whether he acted neceſſarily or not. And his ſen- 
timents are adopted by all the world: they pro- 
nounce the ſame ſentence of condemnation that 
be himſelf does. A man put to the torture, 
fields to the pain, and with bitter reluQtance re- 
veals the ſecrets of his party: another does the 
lame, yielding to a tempting bribe. The latter 
only is blamed as guilty of a crime; and yet the 
bribe perhaps operated as ſtrongly on the latter, 
as torture did on the former. But the one was 
compelled againſt his will to reveal the ſecrets of 
is party; and therefore is innocent: the other 
ated willingly, in order to procure a great ſum 
of money ; and therefore is guilty. 
With reſpect to reaſon, I obſerve, that the mo- 
al ſenſe is the only judge in this controverſy, not 
the 
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fident of his virtue. But the obſervation taken 
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the faculty of reaſon. I ſhould however not be 
afraid of a ſentence againſt me, were reaſon to be 
the judge. For would not reaſon dictate, that 
the leſs a man wavers about his duty, or, in other 


words, the leſs influence vitious. motives have, the 


more praiſe-worthy he is; and the more blame- 
able, the leſs influence virtuous motives have ? 
Nor are we led by common ſenſe to differ from 
reaſon or from the moral ſenſe. A man com- 
mits murder, overcome by a ſudden fit of revenge 
which he could not reſiſt : do we not reflect, even 
at firſt view, that the man did -not will nor wiſh 
to reſiſt? on the contrary, that he would have 
committed the murder, though he had not been 
under any neceſflity ? A perſon of plain under- 
ſtanding will ſay, What ſignifies it whether the 
criminal could reſiſt or not, when he committed 
the murder wittingly and willingly ? A man gives 
ſon privately out of revenge. Does any one 
doubt of his guilt, when he never once repent- 
ed; though after adminiſtering the poiſon it no 
longer was in his power to draw back ? A man 
may be guilty and blame-worthy, even where there 
is external compulſion that he cannot reſiſt. With 
ſword in hand J run to attack an enemy: my foot 
flipping, I fall headlong upon him, and by that 
accident the ſword is puſhed into his body. The 
external act was not the effect of Will, but of ac- 
cident: but my intention was to commit murder, 
and I am guilty. All men acknowledge that the 
Deity is neceſſarily good. Does that circumſtance 
detract from his praiſe in common apprehenſion ? 
On the contrary, he merits from us the highelt 
praiſe on that very account. 
It is commonly ſaid, that there can be no vir- 
tue where there is no ſtruggle. Virtue, it is true, 
is beſt known from a ſtruggle : a man who bas 
never met with a temptation, can be little con- 


in 
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in a ſtrict ſenſe, is undoubtedly erroneous. A man, 
tempted to betray his truſt, wavers; but after 
much doubting retuſes at laſt the bribe. Another 
heſitates not a moment, but rejects the bribe with 
diſdain : duty is obſtinate, and will not ſuffer him 
even to deliberate. Is there no virtue in the lat- 
ter ? Undoubtedly more than in the former. 
Upon the whole, it appears that praiſe and blame 
reſt ultimately upon the diſpoſition or frame of 
mind“. Nor is it obvious, that a power to act 
againſt motives, could vary in any degree theſe 
moral ſentiments. When a man commits a crime, 
let it be ſuppoſed that he could have reſiſted the 
prevailing motive, Why then did he not reſiſt, 
inſtead of bringing upon himſelf ſhame and miſe- 
ry? The anſwer muſt be, for no other can be 
given, that his diſpoſition 1s vitious, and that he 
is a deteſtable creature. Further, it is not a lit- 
tle difficult to conceive, how a man can reſiſt a 
prevailing motive, without having any thing in his 
mind that ſhould engage him to reſiſt it. But let- 
ting that paſs, I make the following ſuppoſition. 
A man 1s tempted by avarice to accept a bribe : 
it he reſiſt upon the principle of duty, he is led 
by the prevailing motive: if he reſiſt without hav- 
5 any reaſon or motive for reſiſting, I cannot 
diſcover any merit in ſuch reſiſtance: it ſeems to 
reſolve into a matter of chance or accident, whe- 
ther he reſiſt or do not reſiſt. Where can the 
merit lie of reſiſting a vitious motive, when re- 
ſitence happens by mere chance? and where the 
demerit of reſiſting a virtuous motive, when it is 
owing to the ſame chance? If a man, actuated by 
no principle, good ar bod, and having no end or 
| purpoſe 


* Malice and reſentment, though commonly joined together, have no 
teſemblance but in producing miſchief, Malice is a propenſity of na- 
ture that operates deliberately without paſſion : reſentment is a paſſion 
do which even good-natured people are ſubject. A malicious character 
1s eſteemed much more vitious than one that is iraſcible, Does not this 
ew, that virtue and vice conũſt more in diſpoſition than in action? 
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purpoſe in view, ſhould kill his neighbour, I fee 
not that he would be more accountable, than if 
he had acted in his fleep, or were mad. 

Human puniſhments are perfectly conſiſtent with 
the neceſſary influence of motives, without ſup- 
pong a power to withſtand them. If it be urg- 
ed, That a man ought not to be puniſhed for com- 
mitting a crime when he could not reſiſt : the 
aniwer is, That as he committed the crime in- 
tentionally and with his eyes open, he is guilty in 
his own opinion, and in the opinion of all men. 
Here is a juſt foundation for puniſhment. And 
its utility is great; being intended to deter peo- 
ple from committing crimes. The dread of pu- 
niſhment is a weight in the ſcale on the fide of 
W to counterbalance vitious motives. 

e final cauſe of this branch of our nature 
is admirable. If the neceſſary influence of motives 
had the effect either to leſſen the merit of a vir- 
tuous action, or the demerit of a crime, mora- 
lity would be totally unhinged. The moſt virtu- 
ous action would of all be the leaſt worthy of 
praiſe ; and the moſt vitious be of all the leaſt 
worthy of blame. Nor would the evil ſtop there: 
inſtead of curbing inordinate . paſſions, we ſhould 
be encouraged to. indulge them, as an excellent 
excuſe for doing wrong. Thus, the moral ſenti- 
ments of approbation and diſapprobation, of praiſe 
and blame, are found perfectly conſiſtent with the 
laws above-mentioned that govern human actions, 
without neceſſity of recurring, to an imaginary pow- 
er of acting againſt motives... _ 

The only plauſible objection 1 have met with 
againſt the foregoing theory, is the remorſe a 
man feels for a crime he ſuddenly commits, and 
as. ſuddenly repents of. During a fit of bitter re- 
morſe for having ſlain my favourite ſervant in 2 
violent paſſion, without juſt provocation, I accuſe 


myſelf for having given way to paſſion; and ac- 
p 11 F : knowledge 
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knowledge that I could.and ought to have reſtrain- 
ed it. Here we find remorſe founded on a ſyſtem 
liretly oppoſite to that above laid down ; a ſyſ- 
tem that acknowledges no neceſſary connection be- 
tween an action and its motive; but on the con- 
trary, ſuppoſes that it is in a man's power to re- 
fit his paſſion, and that he ought to reſiſt it. What 
hall be ſaid upon this point? Can a man be a 
neceſſary agent when he is conſcious of the con- 
trary, and is ſenſible that he can act in contra- 
dition to motives? This objection is ſtrong in 
appearance; and would be invincible, were we not 
happily relieved of it by a doctrine laid down in 
Elements of Criticiſm (a) concerning the irregu- 
ar influence of paſſion on our opinions and ſen- 
timents, Upon examination, it will be found, 
that the preſent caſe may be added to the many 
examples there given of that irregular influence. 
In a peeviſh fit I take exception at ſome flight 
word or geſture of my friend, which I interpret 
as if he doubted of my veracity. I am inſtantly 
n a flame: in vain he proteſts that he had no 
meaning, for impatience will not ſuffer me to liſten. 
| bid him draw, which he does with reluQance ; 
and before he is well prepared, I give him a mor- 
tal wound, Bitter remorfe and anguiſh ſucceed 
inſtantly to rage. What have I done? I have 
murdered my innocent, my beſt friend; and yet 
was not mad with that hand I did the 
© horrid deed ; why did not I rather turn it againſt 
* my own heart?” Here every impreſſion of ne- 
cellity vaniſhes : my mind informs me that I was 
abſolutely free, and that I ought to have ſmo- 
thered my paſſion. I put an oppoſite caſe. A 
brutal fellow treats me with great indignity, and 
proceeds even to a blow. My paſhon riſes be- 
yond the poſlibility of reſtraint : I can ſcarce for- 

bear 


(a) Chap, 2. part 5. 
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bear ſo long as to bid him draw; and that mo- 
ment I ſtab him to the heart. I am ſorry for 
having been engaged with a ruſſian; but have 
no contrition nor remorſe. In this caſe, I never 
once dream that I could have reſiſted the impulſe 
of paſſion : on the contrary, my thoughts and words 
are, „That fleſh and blood could not bear the 
„ affront ; and that I muſt have been branded 
* for a coward, had I not done what I did.” In 
reality, both actions were equally neceſſary. Whence 
then opinions and ſentiments ſo oppoſite to each 
other ? The irregular influence of paſſion on our 
opinions and ſentiments, will ſolve the queſtion, 
All violent paſſions are prone to their own gra- 
tification. A man who has done an action that 
he repents of and that affects him with anguiſh, 
abhors himſelf, and is odious in his own eyes : 
he wiſhes to find himſelf guilty ; and the thought 
that his guilt is beyond the poſſibility of excuſe, 
gratifies the paſſion. In the firſt caſe according- 
ly, remorſe forces upon me a conviction that ! 
might have reſtrained my paſſion, and ought to 
have reſtrained it. I will not give way to any 
excuſe ; becauſe in a ſevere fit of remorſe, it gives 
me pain to be excuſed. In the other caſe, as 
there is no remorſe, things appear in their true 
light without diſguiſe. To illuſtrate this reaſon- 
ing, I obſerve, that paſſion warps my judgement 
of the actions of others, as well as of my own. 
Many examples are given in the chapter above 
quoted : join to theſe the following. My ſervant 
aiming at a partridge, happens to ſhoot a favou- 
rite ſpaniel croſſing the way unſeen. Inflamed with 
anger, I ſtorm at his raſhneſs, pronounce him 
guilty, and will liſten to no excuſe. When pa- 
on ſubſides, I become ſenſible that the action 
was merely accidental, and that the man is ab- 
ſolutely innocent. The nurſe over-lays my on 
child, the long- expected heir to a great eſtate. 

| 1-2 5 EA With 
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With difficulty I refrain from putting her to 
death : © The wretch has murdered my infant: 
« ſhe ought to be torn to pieces.” When I turn 
calm the matter appears to me in a very difterent 
light. The poor woman is inconſolable, and can 
ſcarce believe that ſhe is innocent : ſhe bitterly 
reproaches herſelf for want of care and concern. 
But, upon cool reflection, both ſhe and I become 
ſenſible, that no perſon in ſound fleep has any 
ſelf-command, and that we cannot be anſwerable 
for any action of which we are not conſcious.— 
Thus, upon the whole, we diſcover, that any im- 
preſſion we occaſionally have of being able to act 
in contradiction to motives, is the reſult of paſſion, 
not of ſound judgement. 

The reader will obſerve, that this ſection is 
copied from Eſſays on Morality and Natural Re- 
ligion. The ground-work is the ſame : the alte- 
rations are only in the ſuperſtruture; and the 
ſubje& is abridged in order to adapt it to its pre- 
ſent place. The preceding parts of the ſketch were 
publiſhed in the ſecond edition of Principles of Equi- 
ty. But as law-books have little currency, the pub- 


lining the whole in one eſſay, will not, I hope, be 


thought improper, 
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Upon Chance and Contingency. 


I HOLD it to be an intuitive 7 2 That 
the Deity is the primary cauſe of all things; that 
with conſummate wiſdom he formed the great 
— of government, which he carries on by laus 
uited to the different natures of animate and inani- 
mate beings; and that theſe laws, produce a regular 
chain of cauſes and effects in the moral as well 
as the material world, admitting no events but 
what are comprehended in the original plan (a). 
Hence it clearly follows, that chance is excluded 
out of this world, that nothing can happen by 
accident, and that no event is arbitrary or contin- 
gent. This is the doctrine of the eſſay quoted; 
and, in my apprehenſion, well founded. But ! 
cannot ſubſcribe to what follows, © That we 
© have an impreſſion of chance and contingency, 
* which conſequently muſt be deluſive.“ I would 
not willingly admit any deluſion in the nature of 
man, unleſs it were made evident beyond con- 
tradiction; and I now ſee clearly,, that the im- 
preſſion we have of chance and contingency, is 
not deluſive, but perfectly conſiſtent with the eſta- 
bliſhed plan. 
The explanation of chance and contingency in 
the ſaid eſſay, ſhall be given in the author's own 
words, as a proper text to reaſon upon. * In our 
« ordinary train of thinking, it is certain that all 


“ events appear not to us as neceſſary. A mul- 
« titude 


(a) See Eſſays on Morality and Natural Religion, part 1. eſſay 3- 
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« titude of events ſeem to be under our power it 
to cauſe or to prevent; and we readily make it 
« diſtinction betwixt events that are neceſſary, if 
« j. e, that muſt be; and events that are contin- it 
gent, i. e. that may be, or may not be. This q 
« diſtin&tion is void of truth: for all things that 1 
« fall out either in the material or moral world, i 
© are, as we have ſeen, alike neceſſary, and a- 1 
« like the reſult of fixed laws. Yet, whatever [1 
« conviction a philoſopher may have of this, the 4 
diſtinction betwixt things neceſſary and things bl 
* contingent, poſſeſſes his ordinary train of 1 
thought, as much as it poſſeſſes the moſt illi- 1 


| 
© terate, We act univerſally upon that diſtincti- | 
«on: nay it is in truth the cauſe of all the la- | 
* bour, care, and induſtry, of mankind. I il- | 
© luſtrate this doctrine by an example. Conſtant | 
experience hath taught us, that death is a ne- | 
* ceflary event. The human frame is not made 44 
* to laſt for ever in its preſent condition; and no k 
* man thinks of more than a temporary exiſtence 
* upon this globe. But the particular time of 
* our death appears a contingent event. How- 
ever certain it be, that the time and manner of 
* the death of each individual is determined by a 
train of preceding cauſes, and is no leſs, fixed 
„than the hour of the ſun's riſing or ſetting ; 
* yet no perſon is affected by this doctrine. In 
e the care of prolonging life, we are directed 
by the ſuppoſed contingency of the time of death, 
* which, to a certain term of years, we conſider as 
depending in a great meaſure on ourſelves, by 
* caution againſt accidents, due uſe of food, exer- = 
* ciſe, &c. Theſe means are proſecuted with the | 
* fame diligence as if there were in fact no neceſſary | 
train of cauſes to fix the period of life. In 
* ſhort, whoever attends to his own practical 
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ideas, whoever reflects upon the meaning of 
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< the following words which occur in all languages, 
« of things pgſſible, contingent, that are in our power 
© fo cauſe or prevent; whoever, I ſay, reflects 
upon theſe words, will clearly ſee, that they 
te ſuggeſt certain perceptions or notions repug- 
* nant to the doctrine above eſtabliſhed of uni- 
« verſal neceſlity.” x 

In order to ſhow that there is no repugnance, 
I begin with defining chance and contingency,— 
The former is applied to events that have hap- 
pened ; the latter to future events. When weſay 
a thing has happened by chance, we ſurely do not 
mean that chance was the cauſe; for no perſon 
ever imagined that chance is a thing that can act, 
and by acting produce events: we only mean, 
that we are ignorant of the cauſe, and that for 
aught we ſee, it might have happened or not 
happened, or have happened differently. Aiming 
at 2 bird, I ſhoot by chance a favourite ſpaniel : 
the meaning is not, that chance killed the dog, 
but that as to me the dog's death was accidental. 
With reſpect to contingency, future events that 
are variable and the cauſe unknown, are ſaid to 
be contingent; changes of the weather, for exam- 
ple, whether it will be froſt or thaw to-morrow, 
whether fair or foul. In a word, chance and con- 
tingeney applied to events, mean not that ſuch e- 
vents happen without any cauſe, but only that 
we are ignorant of the cauſe. | 

It appears to me, that there is no ſuch thing in 
human nature as a ſenſe that any thing happens 
without a cauſe : ſuch a ſenſe would be groſshy de- 
luſive. It is indeed true, that our ſenſe of a cauſe 
is not always equally diſtin& : with reſpect to an 
event that happens regularly, ſuch as ſummer, 
winter, riſing or ſetting of the ſun, we have a dil- 
tin& ſenſe of a cauſe : our ſenſe is leſs diſtinct 
with reſpect to events leſs regular, ſuch as altera. 
tions of the weather; and extremely indiſtinct 


with 
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vith reſpect to events that ſeldom happen, and 
hat happen without any known cauſe. But with 
reſpe& to no event whatever does our ſenſe of a 
auſe vaniſh altogether, and give place to a ſenſe 
of things happening without a cauſe. 

Chance and contingency thus explained, ſug- 
gelt not any perception or notion repugnant to 
the doctrine of univerſal neceſſity; for my igno- 
ance of a cauſe, does not even in my own ap- 
rehenſion, exclude a clauſe. Deſcending to par- 
ticulars, I take the example mentioned in the text, 
namely, the uncertainty of the time of my death. 
Knowing that my life depends in ſome meaſure 
on myſelf, I uſe all means to preſerve it, by pro- 
jer food, exerciſe, and care to prevent accidents, 
Nor is there any deluſion here. I am moved to 
ule theſe means by the defire I have to live: 
tiele means accordingly prove effectual to carry 
n my preſent exiſtence to the appointed period; 
ad in that view are ſo many links in the great 
chain of cauſes' and effects. A burning coal fal- 
ing from the grate upon the floor, wakes me from 
r lound ſleep. 
The motive is irreſiſtible: nor have I reaſon to 
liſt, were it in my power; for JI conſider the 
extinction of the fire by my hand, to be one of 
te means choſen by Providence for prolonging my 
ile to its deſtined period. 

Were there a chain of cauſes and effects eſ- 
adliſhed entirely independent on me, and were 
ny life in no meaſure under my own power, it 
Would indeed be fruitleſs for me to act; and the 
ablurdity of knowingly acting in vain, would be 
i prevatling motive for remaining at reſt. Upon 
tat ſuppoſition, the ignava ratio of Chryſippus 
mght take place; cui ſi pareamus, nibil omnino 
domus in vita. But I act neceſſarily when in- 

Vol. II. 2 fluenced 


I The indolent principle; which if we were to follow, we ſhould 
d nothing in life. 


I ſtart up to extinguiſh the fire. 
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fluenced by motives ; and I have no reaſon to for. 
bear, conſidering that my actions, by producing 
their intended effects, contribute to carry on the 
great chain. 


rA N AT: 
Progreſs of Morality. 


H AVING unfolded the principles of mo- 
rality, the next ſtep is to trace out its gradual 
progreſs, from its infancy among ſavages to its 
maturity among. poliſhed nations. The hiſtory of 
opinions concerning the foundation of morality, 
falls not within my plan ; and I am glad to be 
relieved from an article that is executed in per- 
fection by more able hands (a). 

An animal is brought forth with every one of 
its external members; and completes its growth, 
not by production of any new member, but by 
addition of matter to thoſe orignally formed. The 
fame holds with reſpect to internal members; the 
tenſes, for example, inſtinct, powers and faculties, 
principles and propenſities: theſe are coeval with 
the individual, and are gradually unfolded, fomc 
carly, ſome late. The external fenfes, being ne- 
ceſſary for ſelf- prefervation, foon arrive at matu- 
rity. Some internal ſenſes, of order for exam- 
ple, of propriety, of dignity, of grace, being of 
no uſe during infancy, are not only ſlow in their 
progreſs toward maturity, but require much cul- 
ture. Among ſavages they are ſcarce percepabe. 


(«) Dr, Cudworth and Dr. Smith, 
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The moral ſenſe, in its progreſs, differs from 
thoſe laſt mentioned; being frequently diſcovered, 
eren in childhood. It is however flow of growth, 
and feldom arrives at perfection without culture 
and experience. | 

The moral ſenſe not only ripens gradually with 
the other internal ſenſes mentioned, but from them 
xquires force and additional authority: a ſavage 
makes no difficulty to kill an enemy in cold blood : 
bloody ſcenes are familiar to him, and his moral 
enſe is not ſufficiently vigorous to give him com- 
punction. The action appears in a different light 
to a perſon of delicate feelings; and according- 
ly, the moral ſenſe has much more authority over 
thoſe who have received a refined education, than 
orer ſavages. 

It is pleaſant to trace the progreſs of morality 
n members of a poliſhed nation. Objects of ex- 
ternal ſenſe make the firſt impreſſions ; and from 
them are derived a ſtock of ſimple ideas. Af- 
keftion, accompanying ideas, is firſt directed to 
particular objects, ſuch as my father, my brother, 
my companion. The mind, opening by degrees, 
takes in complex objects, ſuch. as my country, my 
religion, the government under which I live ; and 
thele alſo become objects of affection. Our con- 
nections multiply; and the moral ſenſe, acquiring 
lrength as the mind opens, regulates our duty to 
erery connected object. Objects of hatred mul- 
tply as well as objects of affeQion, and give full 
ſeope to diſſocial paſſions, the moſt formidable an- 
agoniſts that morality has to encounter. But na- 
ture hath provided a remedy: the perſon who in- 
lulges malice or revenge, is commonly the great- 
lt ſufferer by the indulgence : men become wile 
by experience, and have more peace and ſatisfac- 
ton in foſtering kindly affection: ſtormy paſſions 
me ſubdued, or brought under rigid diſcipline 
ad benevolence triumphs over ſelfiſhneſs. We 
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refine upon the pleaſures of ſociety: we learn to 
ſubmit our opinions: we affect to give preference 
to others; and readily fall in with whatever ſweet- 
ens ſocial intercourſe : we carefully avoid cauſes 
of diſcord ; and overlooking trivial offences, we 
are ſatisfied with moderate reparation, even for 
groſs injuries. 

A nation from its original ſavage ſtate, grow 
to maturity like the individuals above deſcribed, 
and the progreſs of morality is the ſame in both. 
The ſavage ſtate is the infancy of a nation, dur. 
ing which the moral ſenſe is feeble, yielding to 
cuſtom, to imitation, to paſſion. But a nation, like 
a member of a poliſhed ſociety, ripens gradual- 
ly, and acquires a taſte in the fine arts, with acute. 
neſs of ſenſe in matters of right and wrong. Hs. 
tred and revenge, the great obſtacles to moral duty, 
raged without control, while the privilege of aveng- 
ing wrongs was permitted to individuals (a). But 
hatred and revenge yielded gradually to the plea- 
ſures of ſociety, and to the growing authority ol 
the moral ſenſe; and benevolent affection prevail- 
ed over diſſocial paſſions. In that comfortable pe. 
riod, we hear no more of cruelty as a national 
character: on the contrary, the averſion we have 
to an enemy, is even in war exerciſed with mo- 
deration. Nor do the ſtormy paſſions ever agail 
revive ; after a nation begins to decline fron 1ts 
meridian height, the paſſions that prevail are ct 
of the violent kind, but ſelfiſh, timorous, and de- 
ceittul. _ 

Morality however has not to this day arrive 
to ſuch maturity, as to operate between nations 
with equal ſteadineſs and vigour, as between . 
dividuals. Ought this to be regretted as an im- 
perfection in our nature? 1 think not: had ve 


the ſame compunction of heart for injuring an 
2 individual, 


(a) Sce Hiſtorical Law trags, tract 1, 
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ndividual, and were injuſtice equally blameable as 
to both ; war would ceaſe, and a golden age en- 
fue, than which a greater misfortune could not be- 
fl the human race (a). 

In the — from maturity to a declining ſtate, 
z nation differs widely from an individual. Old 
we puts an end to the latter: there are many 
cauſes that weaken the former: but old age is 
none of them, if it be not in a metaphorical ſenſe. 
Riches, ſelfiſhneſs, and luxury, are the diſeaſes that 
weaken proſperous nations : theſe diſeaſes, follow- 
ng each other in a train, corrupt the heart, de- 
throne the moral ſenſe, and make an anarchy in 
the foul : men ſtick at no expence to purchaſe 
pleaſure ; and they ſtick at no vice to ſupply that 
expence. 


Such are the outlines of morality in its progreſs 


from birth to burial ; and theſe outlines I pro- 
pole to fill up with an induction of particulars. 
Looking back to the commencement of civil ſo- 
ciety, when no wants were known but thoſe of 
nature, and when ſuch wants were amply provi- 
ded for; we find individuals of the ſame tribe 
lving innocently and cordially together: they had 
no irregular appetites, nor any ground for ſtrife. 
In that ſtate, moral principles joined their influ- 
ence with that of national affection, to ſecure in- 
diriduals from harm. Savages accordingly, who have 
plenty of food and are fimple in habitation and 
doathing, ſeldom tranſgreſs the rules of morality 
within their own tribe. Diodorus Siculus, who 
compoſed his hiſtory recently after Cæſar's expe- 
dition into Britain, ſays, that the inhabitants dwelt 
n mean cottages covered with reeds or ſticks; that 
they were of much ſincerity and integrity, contented 
vith plain and homely fare; and were ſtrangers to 
the exceſs and luxury of rich men. In Friezeland, 
in 


(a) Book 2. ſketch x, 
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in Holland, and in other maritime provinces of the 
Netherlands, locks and keys were unknown, till 
the inhabitants became rich by commerce: they 
contented themſelves with bare neceſſaries, which 
every one had in plenty. The Laplanders have 
no notion of theft. When they have an ex- 
curſion into Norway, which is performed in the 
ſummer months, they leave their huts open, with- 
out fear that any thing will be purlojned. For- 
merly they were entirely upright in their only 
commerce, that of bartering the ſkins of wild beats 
for tobacco, baandy, and coarſe cloth. But being 
often cheated by ſtrangers, they begin to be-more 
cunning. Theft was unknown among the Ca- 
ribbees till Europeans came among them. When 
they loſt any thing, they ſaid innocently, * the 
« Chriſtians have been here.” Crantz, deſcri- 
bing the inhabitants of Iceland before they were 
corrupted by commerce with ſtrangers, ſays, that 
they lived under the ſame roof with their cattle; 
that every thing was common among them ex- 
cept their wives and children; and that they 
were {imple in their manners, having no appetite 
but for what nature requires. In the reign of 
Edwin King of Northumberland, a child, as bil- 
torians report, might have travelled with a purſe 
of gold, without hazard of robbery: in our days 
of luxury, want is ſo intolerable, that even fear 
of death is not ſufficient to deter us. All travel 
lers agree, that the native Canadians are perfectly 
diſintereſted, abhorring deceit and lying. The 
Californians are fond of iron and ſharp inſtruments; 
and yet are ſo ſtrictly honeſt, that carpenter-tools 
left open during night, were ſafe. The ſavages of 
North America had no locks for their goods : 
they probably have learned from Europeans to be 


more circumſpect. Procopius bears. teſtimony (a), 
2 tha 


(a) Hiſtoria Gotllica, lib, 3. 
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hat the Sclavi, like the Huns, were innocent peo- 
ile, free of ' malice. Plan Carpin, the Pope's am- 
| ballador to the Cham of Tartary, anno 1246, fays, 
ich that the Tartars are not addicted to thieving; and 
we that they leave their goods open without a lock. 
Nicholas Damaſcenus reports the ſame of the Celtæ. 
The original inhabitants of the iſland Borneo, ex- 
jelled by the Mahometans from the ſea-coaſt to 
the center of the country, are honeſt, induſtri- 
ous, and kindly to each other : they have ſome 
notion of property: but not ſuch as to render 
them covetous. Pagans in Siberia are numerous ; 
and, though groſsly ignorant efpecially in matters 
of religion, they are a good moral people. It 
is rare to heat among them of perjury, thieving, 
fraud, or drunkenneſs ; if we except thoſe who 
ire among the Ruſſian Chriſtians, with whoſe vices 
they are tainted. Strahlenberg (a) bears teſti- 
mony to their honeſty. Having employed a num- 
der of them in a long navigation, he ſlept in the 
fame boat with men whoſe names he knew not, 
whoſe language he underſtood not, and yet loſt 
tot a particle of his baggage. Being obliged to 
remain a 'forttiight among the Oſtiacs, upon the 
tiver Oby, his baggage lay open in a hut inha- 
bited by a large Fatty, and yet nothing was pur- 
lined. The following. incident, which he alfo 
mentions, 1s remarkable, A Ruffian of Tobolſki, 
in the courſe of a long journey, lodged one night 
in an Oftiac's hut, and the next day on the road 
miſſed his purſe with a hundred rubles. His land- 
lord's fon hunting at ſome diſtance from the hut, 
found the purfe, but left it there. By his father's 
order, he covered it with branches to ſecure it in 
cle an owner ſhould be found. After three months, 
the Ruſſian returning, lodged with the fame Oftiac ; 
and mentioning occaſionally the loſs of his purſe, 

the 


{a) Deſcription of Ruſſia, Siberia, &c. 
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the Oſtiac, who at firſt did not recollect his face, 
cryed out with joy, © Art thou the man who loſt 
<* that purſe? my ſon ſhall go and ſhow thee where 
e it lies, that thou mayeſt take it up with thine 
«« own hand.” The Hottentots (a) have not the 
leaſt notion of theft: though immoderately fond 
of tobacco and brandy, they are employed by the 
Dutch for tending warehouſes full of theſe com. 
modities. Here 1s an inſtance of probity above 
temptation, even among ſavages in the firſt ſtage 
of ſocial life. Some individuals are more |. 
berally endued than others with virtuous prin- 
ciples: may it not be thought, that in that reſ- 
pect nature has been more kind to the Hotten- 
tots than to many other tribes ? Spaniards, ſet- 
tled on the ſea-coaſt of Chili, carry on a com- 
merce with neighbouring ſavages, for bridles, ſpurs, 
knives, and other manufactures of iron; and in 
return receive oxen, horſes, and even children for 
ſlaves. A Spaniard carries his goods there; and 
after obtaining liberty to diſpoſe of them, he moves 
about, and delivers his goods, without the leaſt te- 
ſerve, to ever one who bargains with him. When 
all is ſold, he intimates his departure ; and every 
zurchaſer hurries with his goods to him; and it 
is not known that any one Indian ever broke bis 
engagement. They give him a guard to carry 
him ſafe out of their territory, with all the ſlaves, 
horſes, and cattle he has purchaſed. The ſavages , 
of Brazil are faithful to their promiſes, and to 
the treaties they make with the Portugueſe. Upon 
ſome occaſions, they may be accuſed of error and 
wrong judgement, but never of injuſtice nor of 
duplicity. 

While the earth was thinly peopled, plenty of 
food, procured by hunting and fiſhing, promoted 


population; but as population leſſens the ſtock of 
anima! 
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animal food, a ſavage nation, encreaſing in num- 


ders, muſt ſpread wider and wider for more game. 


Thus tribes, at firſt widely ſeparated from each 
other, approach gradually till they become neigh- 
dours. Hence a new ſcene with reſpect to mo- 
nlity. Differences about their hunting-fields, a- 
bout their hunting-fields, about their game, about 
perſonal injuries, multiply between neighbours ; 
and every quarrel is blown into a flame, by the 
averſion men naturally have to ſtrangers. An- 
fer hatred, and revenge now find vent, which 
ormerly lay latent without an object: diſſocial paſ- 
ſions prevail without control, becauſe among ſa- 
rages morality is no match for them; and cru- 


elty becomes predominant in the human race.—- - 


Ancient hiſtory accordingly is full of enormous 
cruelties; witneſs the incurſions of the northern 
barbarians into the Roman empire; and the in- 
curſions of Genhizcan and Tamerlane into the 
fertile countries of Aſia, ſpreading deſtruQtion with 
fire and ſword, and ſparing neither man, woman, 

nor infant. 3 | 
Malevolent paſſions, acquiring ſtrength by daily 
exerciſe againſt perſons of a different tribe, came 
to be vented againſt perſons even of the ſame 
tribe; and the privilege long enjoyed by individu- 
als of avenging the wrongs done to them, beſtow- 
ed irreſiſtible Fer upon ſuch paſſions (a). The 
hiſtory of ancient Greece preſents nothing to the 
reader but uſurpations, aſſaſſinations, and other 
horrid crimes. The names of many famous for 
wickedneſs, are ſtill preſerved ; Atreus, for exam- 
ple, Eteocles, Alcmeon, Phedra, Clytemneſtra,— 
The ſtory of Pelops and his deſcendents, is a chain 
of criminal horrors : during that period, parricide 
and inceſt were ordinary incidents. Euripides re- 
preſents Medea vowing revenge againſt her 1 
on, 


() See Hiſtorical Law- tracts, tract 1, 
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Jaſon, and laying a plot to poiſon him. Of that in- 
famous plot the chorus expreſs their approbation, 
juſtifying every woman who, in like circumſtances, 
acts the ſame part. FS | 

The frequent incurſions of northern barbarians 
into the Roman empire, ſpread deſolation and 
ruin through the whole. The Romans from the 
higheſt poliſh degenerating into ſavages, aſſumed by 
degrees the cruel and bloody manners of their con- 
querors; and the conquerors and conquered, blended 
into one maſs, equalled the grofleſt barbarians of an- 
cient times in ignorance and brutality. Clovis, 
King of the Franks, even after his converſion to 
Chriſtianity, aſſaſſinated without remorſe his near- 
eſt kinſman. The children of Clodomir, ann 
zo, were aſſaſſinated by their two uncles. In the 
thirteenth century, Ezzelino de Arromano obtain- 
ed the ſoyereignty of Padua, by maſſacring 12,000 
of his fellow-citizens. Galeas Sforza Duke of 
Milan, was aſſaſſinated anno 1476 in the cathedral 
church of Milan, after the aſſaſſins had put up 
their prayers for courage to perpetrate the deed. 
It is a ſtili ſtronger proof how low morality was 
in thoſe days, that the Pope. himſelf, Sextus IV. 
attempted to affaſſinate the the two brothers, Lau- 
rent and Julien de Medicis; chuſing the elevation 
of the hoſt as a proper time, when the people 
would be buſy about their devotions. Nay more, 
that very Pope, with unparallelled impudence, ex- 
communicated the Florentines for doing juſtice 
upon the intended affaſſins. The moſt facred 
oaths were in vain employed as a ſecurity againſt 
that horrid crime. Childebert II. King of the 
Franks, enticed Magnovald to his court, by a ſo- 
lemn oath that he ſhould receive no harm; and 
yet made no difficulty to aſſaſſinate him during 
the gaiety of a banquet. But theſe inſtances, how- 


ever horrid, make no figure compared with the 
maſlacre 
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maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, where many thou- 
ſands were inhumanly and treacherouſſy butcher- 
ed. Even fo late as the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, aſſaſſination was not held in every caſe 
to be criminal. Many ſolicitous applications were 
made to: general councils of Chriſtian clergy, to 
declare it criminal in every caſe ; but without ſuc- 
ceſs. Ferdinand King of Aragon and Navarre, af- 
ter repeated aſſaſſinations and acts of perfidy, ob- 
tained the appellation of Great ſo little authority 
had the moral ſenſe, during theſe dark and ſan- 
guinary ages. 

But it is ſcarce neceſſary to mention particular 
inſtances of the overbearing power of malevolent 
paſſions during theſe ages. An opinion, once u- 
niverſal, that the innocent may be juſtly involved 
in the ſame puniſhment with the guilty, is of it- 
ſelf irrefragable evidence, that morality formerly 


had very little influence when oppoſed by revenge. 


There is no moral principle more evident, than 
that puniſhment cannot be infficted with juſtice 
but upon the guilty; and yet in Greece, the in- 
volving of the innocent with the guilty in the 
lame puniſhment, was authoriſed even by poſitive 
law. By an Athenian law, a man committing ſa- 
crilege, or betraying his country, was baniſhed 
with all his children (a). And when a tyrant was 
put to death, his children ſuffered the ſame 
fate (b). The puniſhment of treaſon in Macedon, 
was extended againſt the criminal's relations (c). 
Hanno, a citizen of Carthage, formed a plot to 
enſlave his country, by poiſoning the whole ſe- 
nate at a banquet. He was tortured to death 
and his children, with all his relations, were cut 
off without mercy, though they had no acceſſion 
to his guilt, Among the Japaneſe, a people re- 
markably ferocious, it is the practice to involve 

children 


| (a) Meurſius de legibus Atticis lib. 2. cap. 2. 
(+) Cod. lib, 2, cap. 15, (c) Quintus Curtius, lib. 6, cap, 21. 
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children and relations in the puniſhment of capi- 
tal crimes. Even Cicero, the chief man for learn. 
ing in the moſt enlightened period of the Roman 
republic, and a celebrated moraliſt, approves that 
practice: Nec vero me fugit, quam fit acerbum 
«« parentum ſcelera filiorum pœnis lui: ſed hoc 
% preclare legibus comparatum eſt, ut caritas libe- 
* rorum amiciores parentes reipublice redde- 
« ret * (a).“ In Britain, every one knows, that 
murder was retaliated, not only upon the criminal 
and his relations, but upon his whole clan; a 
practice ſo common as to be diſtinguiſhed by a 
peculiar name, that of deadly feud. As late as 
the days of King Edmund, a law was made in 
England, prohibiting deadly feud, except between 
the relations of the perſon murdered and the mur- 
derer himſelf. 

I embrace the preſent opportunity to honour the 
Jews, by obſerving, that they were the firſt peo- 
ple we read of, who had correct notions of mo- 
rality with reſpect to the preſent point. The fol- 
lowing law is expreſs: “ The fathers ſhall not be 
put to death for the children, neither ſhall the 
children be put to death for the fathers : eve- 
* ry man ſhall be put to death for his own 
« fin (a).“ Amaziah, King of Judah, gave ſtrict 
obedience to that law, in avenging his father's 
death: * And it came to paſs as ſoon as the 
„kingdom was confirmed in his hand, that he 
ce flew his ſervants which had ſlain the king bis 
&« father. But the children of the murderers he 


* flew not; according to that which is written 
( jn 


* « I am ſenſible of the hardſhip of puniſhing the child for the crime oi 
« the parent: this, however, is a wiſe enactment of our laws; for hereby 
the parent is bound to the intereſt of the ſtate by the ſtrongeſt of all ties, 
« the affection to his offspring.“ 

(a) Ep. 12, ad Brutum. 

(6) Deuteronomy, xxiv, 16, 
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« in the book of the law of Moſes (b).” There 
is an Elegant paſſage in Ezekiel to the ſame pur- 
poſe - (c): © What mean ye, that ye uſe this 
proverb concerning the land of Iſrael, ſaying, 
« The fathers have caten ſour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are ſet on edge? As I live, 
« faith the Lord God, ye ſhall not have occaſion 
« any more to ule this proverb in Iſrael. The 
« ſoul that ſinneth, it ſhall die: the ſon ſhall not 
bear the iniquity of the ſon; the righteouſ- 
„ neſs of the righteous ſhall - be upon him, and 
« the wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be upon 
„him.“ Among the Jews however, as amon 

other nations, there are inſtances without number, 
of involving innocent children and relations in the 
lame puniſhment with the guilty. Such power has 
revenge, as to trample upon conſcience, and upon 
the moſt expreſs laws. Inſtigated with rage for 
Nabal's ingratitude, King David made a vow to 
God not to leave alive of all who piſſeth againſt 
the wall. And it was not any compunction of 
conſcience that diverted him from his cruel pur- 
pole, but Nabal's beautiful wife who pacified 
him (d). But ſuch contradiction between prin- 
ciple and practice, is not peculiar to the Jews. 
We find examples of it in the laws of the Ro- 
man empire. The true principle of puniſhment is 
laid down in an edi& of the Emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius (e). “ Sancimus, ibi eſſe pœnam, 
* ubi et noxia eſt. Propinquos, notos, familia- 
* res, procul a calumnia ſubmovemus, quos reos 
* ſceleris ſocietas non facit. Nec enim adfinitas 
vel amicitia nefarium crimen admittunt. Pec- 
* cata igitur ſuos teneant auctores: nec ulterius 
* progrediatur metus quam reperiatur delic- 
% tum, 


%) 2 Kings, chap. 14. (c) Chap. 18. : 
if; 1 Samuel, chap, 25. fe) 1, 22, Cod, De pœnis. 
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te tum. Hoc fingulis quibuſque judicibus inti- pra 
e metur *,” Theſe very Emperors, with reſpect Nati 
to treaſon, which touched them nearer than other mir 
crimes, talk a very different language. After ob- ons 
ſerving, that will and purpoſe alone without an ed 
ouvert act, is treaſon, ſubjecting the criminal to the 
capital puniſhment and to forfeiture of all that vit 
belongs to him, they proceed in the following thal 
words (a). © Filii vero ejus, quibus vitam Im- Th 
te peratoria ſpecialiter lenitate concedimus, (pater- la 
ce no enim deberent perire ſupplicio, in quibus + 
* paterni, hoc eſt, hereditarii criminis exempla *, 
6 metuuntur), a materna, vel avita, omnium eti- W: 
« am proximorum hereditate ac ſucceſſione, habe- the 
ce antur alieni: teſtamentis extraneorum nihil ca- | 
« peant: ſint perpetuo egentes et pauperes, infa- fly 
« mia eos paterna ſemper comitetur, ad nullos try 
e prorſus honores, ad nulla ſacramenta perveni- ſhe 
ant: ſint poſtremo tales, ut his, perpetua egeſ- col 
<« tate ſordentibus, fit et mors ſolatium et vita ſup- Th 
e plicium “.“ ä the 
Human nature is not ſo perverſe, as without tt 
veil or diſguiſe to puniſh a perſon acknowledged Ri 
to be innocent. An irregular bias of imaginati- as 
on, which extends the qualities of the principal the 
to its acceſſories, paves the way to that unjuſt de 
practice 0 

«c | 

* © We ordain, that the puniſhment of the crime ſhall extend to the ma 
« criminal alone, We hold his relations, his friends and acquaintances, Th 
« unſuſpeRed ; for intimacy, friendſhip, or connection, are no proot or f 
© argument of guilt, The conſequences of the crime ſhall purſue only its nz 
« perpetrator, Let this ſtatute be intimated to all our judges.” in 

(4) 1. 5. Cod. ad leg. Jul. majeſt. 

+ © By a ſpecial extenſion of our imperial clemency, we allow the ſons Th 
te of the criminal to live; altho* in ſtrict juſtice, being tainted with here- 7 
te ditary guilt, they ought to ſuffer the puniſhment of their father, But ö 
« it is our will that they ſhall be incapable of all inheritance, either from 0 
« the mother, the grandfather, or any of their kindred ; that they ſhall be Nic 


© deprived of the power of inheriting by the teſtament of a ſtranger ; that 
te they ſhall be abandoned to the extreme of poverty and perpetual indigence; 
© that the infamy of their father ſhall ever attend them, incapable of ho- 
e nours, and excluded from the participation of religious rites ; that ſuch 
in fine, ſhall be the miſery of their condition, that life ſhall be a puniſh- 
« ment, and death a comfort, 
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wattice (a). That bias, ſtrengthened by indig- 
nation againſt an atrocious criminal, leads the 
mind ballily to conclude, that all his conne& 
ons are partakers of his guilt, In an enlighten- 
ed age, the clearneſs of moral principles fetters 
the imagination from confounding the innocent 
vith the guilty. There remain traces however of 
that bias, though not carried ſo far as murder. 
The ſentence pronounced againſt Ravilliac for af- 
aflinating Henry IV. of France, ordains, - That 
„his houſe be razed to the ground, and that no 
© other building be ever ereQed upon that ſpot.” — 
Was not this in, imagination puniſhing a houſe for 
the proprietor's crime ? 

Murder and aſſaſſination are not only deſtruc- 
tive in themſelves, but, if poſſible, {till more def- 
truſtive in their conſequences. The practice of 
edding blood unjuſtly and often wantonly, blunts 
conſcience, and paves the way to every crime.— 
This obſervation is verified in the ancient Greeks: 
e cruel and ſanguinary character, rendered them 
little regardful of the ſtrict rules of juſtice.— 
Right was held to depend on power, among men 
3 among wild beaſts: it was conceived to be 
tie will of the gods, that ſuperior force ſhould 
de a lawful title to dominion ; © for what right 
can the weak have to what they cannot 
defend?“ Were that maxim to obtain, a weak 
man would have no right to liberty nor to life. 
That impious doctrine was avowed by the Athe- 
mans, and publicly aſſerted by their ambaſſadors 
n a conference with the Melians, reported by 
Thucydides (5). Many perſons act as if force and 
"git were the ſame ; but a barefaced profeſſion 
ok ſuch a doctrine, is uncommon. In the Eume- 
nudes, a tragedy of Eſchylus, Oreſtes is Me = 

for 


3 


(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 2. ſect. 5. 
(b) Lib, 5, 1 : 
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deceit and treachery to Hector. 
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for killing his mother. Minerva, preſident of the 
court decrees in favour of Oreſtes: and for what 
reaſon? * Having no mother myſelf, the murder 
c of a mother toucheth not me *.“ In the tra. 
gedy of Electra, Oreſtes, conſulting the Delphic 
oracle about means to avenge his father's mur- 
der, was 1K by Apollo to forbear force, but 
to employ fraud and guile. Obedient to that in- 
junction, Oreſtes commands his tutor to ſpread in 
Argos the news of his death, and to confirm the 
ſame with a ſolemn oath. In Homer, even the 
great Jupiter makes no difficulty to ſend a lying 
dream to Agamemnon, chief of the Greeks.— 
Diſſimulation is recommended by the goddeſs Mi. 
nerva (a). Ulyſſes declares his deteſtation at 
uſing freedom with truth (5): and yet no man 
deals more in feigned ſtories (c). In the 22d 
book of the Iliad, Minerva is guilty of groſs 
When he flies 
from Achilles, ſhe appears to him in the ſhape 
of his brother Deiphobus, exhorts him to turn 
upon Achilles, and promiſes to aſſiſt him. Hec- 
tor accordingly, returning to the fight, darts his 
lance ; which rebounds from the ſhield of Achil- 
les, for by Vulcan it was made impenetrable. 
HeQtor calls upon his brother for another lance ; 
but in vain, for Deiphobus was not there. The 
Greeks in Homer's time muſt have been ſtrange- 
ly deformed in their morals, when ſuch a m_ 
cou 


* Athens from the nature of its government, as eſtabliſhed by Solon, was 
rendered uncapable of any regular or conſiſtent body of laws, In every 
caſe, civil and criminal, the whole people were judges in the laſt reſort.— 
And what fort of judges will an ignorant multitude make, who have 0 
guide but paſſion and prejudice ? It is vain to make good laws when ſuch 
judges are the interpreters, Anacharſis, the Scythian, being preſent at an 
aſſembly of the people, ſaid, © It was ſingular, that in Athens, wiſe men 
* pleaded cauſes, and fools determined them.“ 

(a) Odyſſey, book 13. 


(5) Book 14, (c) Book 14. book 15. 
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could be reliſhed ®. A nation begins not to po- 
ih nor to advance in morality, till writing be com- 
non; and writing was not known among the 
Greeks at the fiege of Troy. Nor were the mo- 
nls of that people, as we ſee, much purified for 
z long time after writing became common. When 
Plautus wrote, the Roman ſyſtem of morals muſt 
have been extremely impure. In his play term- 
el Menechmi, à gentleman of faſhion having ac- 
adentally- got into his hands a lady's robe with 
v gold claſp; inſtead of returning them to the 
owner, endeavours to fell them without ſhame or 
remorſe. Such a. ſcene would not be endured at 
preſent, except among pickpockets. Both the Greeks 
ad Carthaginians were held by the Romans to 


de artful and cunning. The Romans continued a 


pain people with much ſimplicity of manners, when 
the nations mentioned had made great progreſs in 
the arts of life; and it is a ſad truth, that mora- 
Ity declines in proportion as a nation poliſhes. But 
If the Romans were later than the Greeks and Car- 
thaginians. in the arts of life, they ſoon ſurpaſſed 
them in every ſort of immorality. For this change 
of manners, they were indebted to their rapid con- 
queſts,” The ſanguinary diſpoſition both of the 
breeks and Romans appears from another prac- 
tice, that of expoſing their infant children, which 
continued till humanity came in ſome meaſure to 
prevail. The practice continues in China to this 
Gy, the populouſneſs of the country throwing a 
ral over the cruelty ; but from the humanity of 
the Chineſe, 1 conjecture, that the practice is rare. 

e Jews, a cloudy and peeviſh tribe, much ad- 
Vor. II. t a dicted 


* Upon the ſtory of Jupiter being deceived by Juno in the 14th book 
2 the Iliad, Pope fays, © That he knows not a bolder fiction in all 
Mtiquity, nor one that has a greater air of impiety,” Pope it would 
fem was little acquainted with antiquity : for ſuch acts of impiety were 
* among the Greeks; and in particular the incident mentioned 
if text, is. not only more impieus, but alſo a more groſs violation 
the laws of morality, | 
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dicted to bloodſhed, were miſerably defective in 


moral principles. Take the following examples 
out of an endleſs number recorded in the books 
of the Old Teſtament. Jael, wife of Heber, took 
under her protection Siſera, general of the Ca- 
naanites, and engaged her faith for his ſecurity. 
She put him treacherouſly to death when aſleep; 
and was applauded by Deborah the propheteſs for 
the meritorious action (a). That horrid deed would 
arp have appeared to her in a different light, 
ad it been committed againſt Barac, general of 
the Iſraelites. David, flying from Saul, took re- 
_ with Achiſh, King of Gath ; and though pro- 
tected by that King, made war againſt the King's 
allies, ſaying, that it was againſt his own coun- 
trymen of Judah. And David ſaved neither man 
% nor woman alive to bring tidings to Gath. 
And Achiſh believed David, ſaying, He hath 
made his people Iſrael utterly to abhor him: 
* therefore he ſhall be my ſervant for ever (6).” 
This was a complication of ingratitude, lying, and 
treachery. Ziba, by preſents to King David and 
by defaming his maſter Mephiboſheth; procured 
from the King a gift of his maſter's inheritance; 
though Mephiboſheth had neither trimmed his 
beard, nor waſhed his cloaths, from the day the 
King departed till he returned in peace. * And 
„it came to paſs, when Mephiboſheth was come 
& to Jeruſalem to meet the king, that the king 
&« ſaid unto him, Wherefore wenteſt thou not with 
% me, Mephiboſheth ? And he anſwered, my lord, 
O king, my ſervant deceived me; for thy ſer- 
& vant ſaid, I will ſaddle me an aſs, that I may 
e ride thereon, and go to the king; becauſe thy 
«© ſervant is lame, and he hath ſlandered thy ſer- 
“ yant unto my lord the king. But my lord the 


“ king is as an angel of God: do therefore 25 


(s) Judges, iv. 5. 6) x Samuel, . 
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is good in thine eyes. For all my father's houſe 
« were but dead men before my lord the king: 
« yet diſt thou ſet thy ſervant among them that 
« did eat at thine own table: what right therefore 
„have I to cry any more unto the king?“ David 
could net poſſibly atone for his rafhneſs, but by 
reſtoring to Mephiboſheth his inheritance, and pu- 
niſhing Ziba in an exemplary manner, But hear 
the ſentence : „And the king ſaid unto him, 
„Why ſpeakeſt thou any more of thy matters? 
have ſaid, Thou and Ziba divide the 
land (a).“ The fame king, after pardoning Shi- 
mei for curſing him, - and ſwearing that he ſhould 
not die; yet upon death-bed enjoined his ſon So- 
lomon to put Shimei to death: Now therefore 
* hold him not guiltleſs ; but his hoary head brin 
thou down to the grave with blood (6).” f 
wiſh not to be miſapprehended, as intending to 
cenſure David in particular. If the beſt king the 
jews ever had, was ſo miſerably deficient in mo- 
ality, what muſt be thought of the nation in 
general ? When David was lurking 'to avoid the 
wath of Saul, he became acquainted with Nabal, 
vho had a great ſtock of cattle. © He diſcharged 
his - followers,” ſays Joſephus (c), © either for 
* avarice,' or hunger, or any pretext whatever, to 
* touch a fingle hair of them; preaching ſtill 
* oft the text of doing juſtice to all men, in 
conformity to the will of God, who is not 
* Pleaſed with any man that covets or lays vio- 
* lent hands on the goods of his neighbour.” Our 
author proceeds to acquaint us, that Nabal hav- 
ng -refuſed to ſupply David with proviſions, and 
having ſent back the meſſengers with a ſcoffing 
anſwer, David in rage made a vow, that he would 
deſtroy Nabal with his houſe and family. Our 
author obſerves, that David's indignation againſt 
2 Hh Aa2 | Nabal, 


A Samuel, xix, 24, (5) 1 Kings, ii, 9, (c) Antiquities, book 6. 
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Nabal, was not ſo much for his ingratitude, as 
for the virulence of an inſolent outrage againſt 
one who had never injured him. And what was 
the outrage? It was, ſays our author, that Nabal 
enquiring who the ſaid David was, and bein 
told that he was one of the ſons of Jeſſe, “ Ves, 
„yes, ſays Nabal, „your run-away ſervants look 
« upon themſelves to be brave fellows, I war- 
«* rant you.” Strange looſeneſs of morals! I mean 
not David, who was in wrath, but Joſephus writ- 
ing ſedately in his cloſet. He every where cele- 
brates David for his juſtice and piety, compoſes 
for him the very warm exhortation mentioned 
above: and yet thinks him not guilty of any wrong, 
in vowing to break every rule of juſtice and hu- 
nanity, upon ſo flight a provocation as à ſcoffing 
- expreſſion, ſuch as no man of temper will regard. 
European nations, who originally were fierce and 
ſanguinary like the Greeks and Jews, had the ſame 
cloudy and uncorrect notions of right and wrong. 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to. give inſtances, the low 
ſtate of morality during the dark ages of Chri- 
ſtianity being known to all. In the time of 
Louis XI. of France, promiſes and engagements 
were utterly diſregarded, till they were fſanQtified 
by a ſolemn oath: nor were ſuch oaths long re- 
garded ; they. loſt their force, and were not re- 
lied on more than ſimple promiſes. All faith among 
men ſeemed to be at an end. Even thoſe who 
appeared the moſt ſcrupulous about character, were 
however ready to graſp at any ſubterfuge to ex- 
cuſe their, breach of engagement. And it is à 
ſtill clearer proof of ſelf-deceit, that ſuch ſubter- 
fuges were frequently prepared before-hand, in or- 
der to furniſh an excuſe, It was a common prac- 
tice ſome ages ago, to make private proteſtations, 
which were thought ſufficient to relieve, men in 
conſcience from being bound by a ſolemn treaty: 
The Scotch nation, as an ally of France, being 


comprehended 
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comprehended in a treaty of peace between the 
French King and Edward I. of England, the lat- 
ter ratified publicly the treaty, after having ſe- 
cretly proteſted before notaries againſt the article 
that comprehended Scotland. Charles, afterward 
Emperor of Germany, during his minority, gave 
authority to declare publicly his acceſſion to a 
treaty of peace, between his grandfather Maxi- 


' milian and the King of France: but at the ſame 


time proteſted privately, before a notary and wit- 
neſſes, That, notwithſtanding his public acceſſi- 
* on to the ſaid treaty, it was not his intention 
to be bound by every article of it; and par- 
* ticularly, that the clauſe reſerving to the King 
«* of France the ſovercignty of certain territories 
in the Netherlands, ſhould not be binding.” Is 
it poſſible Charles could be ſo blind as not to ſee, 


that ſuch a proteſtation, if ſufficient to relieve from 


an engagement, muſt deſtroy all faith among men ? 
Francis I. of France, while priſoner in Spain, en- 
gaged Henry the VIII. of England in a treaty againſt 
the Emperor, ſubmitting to very hard terms in 
order to gain Henry's friendſhip. The King's mi- 
miſters proteſted privately againſt ſome of the ar- 
ticles; and the proteſt was recorded in the ſecret 
regiſter of the parliament of Paris, to ſerve as an 
excuſe in proper time, for breaking the treaty. At 
the marriage of Mary Queen of Scotland to the Dau- 
phin of France, the King of France ratified every 
article infiſted on by the Scotch parliament, for 
preſerving the independence of the nation, and for 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown to the houſe 
of Hamilton; confirming them by deeds in form 
and with the moſt ſolemn oaths. But Mary pre- 
viouſly had been perſuaded to ſubſcribe privately 
three deeds, in which, failing heirs of her body, 
ſe giſted the kingdom of Scotland to the King 
of France; declaring all promiſes to the contrary 
that had been extorted from her by her ſubjects, 

to 
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to be void. What better was this than what 
was practiſed by Robert King of France in the 
tenth century, to free his ſubjects from the guilt 
of ,perjury ? They ſwore upon a box of relics, 
out of which the relics had been privately taken, 
Correa, a Portugueſe general, made a treaty with 
the King of Pegu; and it was agreed, that each 
arty ſhould ſwear to obſerve the treaty, laying 
his hand upon the ſacred book of his religion. 
Correa ſwore upon a collection of ſongs ; and 
thought that by that vile ſtratagem he was free 
from his engagement. The inhabitants of Britain 
were ſo looſe formerly, that a man was not reckoned 
fate in his own houſe, without a maſtiff to pro- 
tet him from violence. Maſtiffs were permitted 
even to thoſe who dwelt within the king's foreſts ; 
and to prevent danger to the deer, there was in 
England a court for /awing or expeditation of maſ- 
tives, 1, E, for cutting off the claws of their fore- 
feet, to prevent them from running (a). The trial 
and condemnation of Charles I. in a pretended 
court of juſtice, however audacious and unconſtitu- 
tional, was an effort toward regularity and order, 
In the preceding age, the king would have been 
taken off by or poiſon. Every prince 
in Europe had an officer, wheſe province it was 
to ſecure his maſter againſt poiſon. A lady was 
appointed to that office by Queen Elizabeth of 
England; and the form was, to give each of the 
ſervants a mouthful to eat of the diſh he brought 
in. Poiſon muſt have been frequent in thoſe days, 
to make ſuch a regulation neceſſary. To vouch 
ſtill more clearly the low ebb of morality during 
that period, ſeldom it happened that a man of 
figure died ſuddenly, or of an unuſual diſeafe, but 
poiſon was ſuſpected. Men conſcious of their own 


vicious diſpoſition, are prone to ſuſpe& others. The 
Dauphin, 


(a) Carta de Foreſta, cap. 6. 
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Dauphin, ſon to Francis I. of France, a youth of 
about eighteen, having overheated himſelf at play, 
took a great draught of iced water, and died of 
z pleuriſy in five days. The death was ſudden, 
but none is more natural. The ſuſpicion however 
of poiſon was univerſal; and Montecuculi, who 
tended the young prince, was formally condemn- 
ed to death for it, and executed; for no better 
reaſon, than that he had at all times ready ac- 
ceſs to the prince. 
Conſidering the low ſtate of morality where dif- 
ſocial paſſions bear rule, as in the ſcenes now 
liplayed, one would require a miracle to reco- 
er mankind out of ſo miſerable a ſtate. But, 
obſerved above (a), Providence brings order 
out of confuſion. The intolerable diſtreſs of a 
ſtate of things where a promiſe, or even an oath, 
's a rope of ſand, and where all are ſet againſt 
al (5), made people at laſt ſenſible, that they muſt 
either renounce ſociety altogether, or qualify them- 
ſelves for it by checking their diſſocial paſſions, 
Finding from experience that the gratification of 
ſocial affections exceeds greatly that of cruelty and 
revenge z men endeavoured to acquire a habit of 
ſelf command, and of reſtraining their ſtormy paſ- 
hong, The neceſſity of fulfilling every moral duty 
was recogniſed : men liſtened to conſcience, the 
zoice of God in their hearts: and the moral ſenſe 
vas cordially ſubmitted to, as the ultimate judge 
n all matters of right and wrong. Salutary laws 
ad ſteady government contributed to perfect 


that glorious revolution : private conviction alone 


vould not have been effectual, not at leaſt in 

many ages. x 
From that revolution is derived what is termed 
the law of nations, meaning certain regulations dic- 
ated by the moral ſenſe in its maturity, The 
laws 


() Book 2, ſketch 1, () Hobbes, 
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laws of our nature refine gradually as our nature 
refines. From the putting an enemy to death in 
cold blood, improved nature is averſe, though ſuch 
practice was common while barbarity prevailed. It 
is held infamous to uſe poiſoned weapons, though 
the moral ſenſe made little oppoſition while ran- 
cour and revenge were ruling paſſions. Averſion 
to ſtrangers is taught to vary its object, from in- 
dividuals, to the nation that is our enemy : I bear 
enmity againſt France ; but diſlike not any one 
Frenchman, being conſcious that it is the duty of 
ſubjects to ſerve their king and country“. In 
diſtributing juſtice, we make no diſtinction be- 
tween natives and foreigners : if any partiality be 
indulged, it is jn favour of the helpleſs ſtranger, 
But cruelty 1s not the only antagoniſt to mo- 
rality. There is another, leſs violent indeed, but 
more cunning and undermining; and that is the 
hoarding appetite. Before money was introduced, 
that appetite was extremely faint: in the firſt ſtage 
of civil ſociety, men are fatisfied with plain ne- 
ceſſaries; and having theſe in plenty, they think 
not of providing againſt want. But money 1s a 
ſpecies of property, ſo univerſal in operation, and 
ſo permanent in value, as to rouſe the appetite for 
hoarding : love of money excites induſtry ; and 
the many beautiful productions of induſtry, mag- 
nificent houſes, ſplendid gardens, rich garments, 
inflame the appetite to an extreme. The people 
of Whidah, in Guinea, are much addicted to pil- 
tering. Bozman was told by the king, That 
e his ſubjects were not like thoſe of Ardrah, who 
ce on the ſlighteſt umbrage will poiſon an Euro- 
«© pean. This, ſays he, you have no reaſon to 
5 Wnt: = « apprehend 


* In one of our ill-concerted deſcents upon France during the late 
war, fignal humanity appeared, in forbearing to burn a manufaRory of 
ſails and ropes, belonging to the King; becauſe it would have deſtroyed 
an adjoining building of the ſame kind belonging to a private manu- 
ſacturer. n a : 
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« apprehend here: but take care of your goods; 
« for ſo expert are my people at thieving, that 
« they will ſteal from you while you are look- 
„ing on,” In the thirteenth century, ſo obſcur- 
d was the moral ſenſe by rapacity and avarice, 
that robbery on the highway, and the coining falſe 
money, were in Germany held to be- privileges of 
reat lords. Cicero ſomewhere talks of banditti 
who infeſted the roads near Rome, and made tra- 
jelling extremely dangerous. In the days of 
Henry III. of England, the chronicle of Dunſta- 
ble reports, that the country was in great diſ- 
order by theft and robbery, that men were not 
ſecure in their own houſes, and that whole vil- 
ages were often plundered by bands of robbers, 
though the kingdom was otherwiſe at peace. Many 
of the King's own houſehold were found to be 
robbers ; and excuſed themſelves, that having re- 
ceived no wages from the King, they were oblig- 
ed to rob for ſubſiſtence. That perjury was com- 
mon in the- city of London, eſpecially among ju- 
ry-men, makes a -preamble in more than one ſta- 
tute of Henry VII. In the Dance of Death, tran- 
lated from the French in the ſaid king's reign, 
vith additions adapted to Engliſh manners, a jury- 
man is introduced, who influenced by bribes, had 
frequently given a falſe verdict, And the ſheriff 
vas often ſuſpected as acceſſory to the crime, by 
returning for jurymen perſons of a bad character. 
Carew, in his account of Cornwall, ſays, that it 
vas an ordinary article in an attorney's bill, to 
charge pro amicitia vicecomitis v. Perjury in jurors 
of the city of London is greatly complained of. 
Stow informs us, that, in the year 1468, many 
jurors of that city were puniſhed ; and papers 
ixed on their heads declaring their offence of be- 
ing corrupted by the parties to the ſuit. He com- 


plains 


} © For the friendſhip of the ſheriff,” 
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plains of that corruption as flagrant in the reign 
of Elizabeth, when he wrote his account of Lon. 
don. Fuller, in his Engliſh Worthies, mentions 
it as a proverbial ſaying, © That London juries 
„hang half, and ſave half.” Grafton, in his 
Chronicle, mentions, that the chancellor of the 
Biſhop of London being indicted for murder, the 
Biſhop wrote a letter to Cardinal Wolſey, begging 
his interpoſition for having the proſecution ſtopt, 
© becauſe London juries were ſo corrupted, that 
„they would find Abel guilty of the murder of 
c Cain.” Mr. Hume, in the firſt volume of his 
hiſtory of England (page 417. edition 1762.) cites 
many inſtances from Madox of bribes given for 
perverting juſtice. In that period, the morals of 
the low people were in other particulars equally 
looſe. We learn from Strype's annals (a), that 
in the county of Somerſet alone, forty perſons 
were executed in one year for robbery, theft, and 
other felonies, thirty-five burnt in the hand, thir- 
ty-ſeven whipped, one hundred and eighty-threc 
diſcharged though moſt wicked and deſperate per- 
ſons; and yet that the fifth part of the felonies 
committed in that county were not brought to 
trial, either from cunning in the felons, indo- 
lence in the magiſtrate, or fooliſh lenity in the 
people; that other counties were in no better 
condition, and many in a worſe : and that com- 
monly there were three or four hundred able-bo- 
died vagabonds in every county, who lived by 
theft and rapine. Harriſon computes, that in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ſeventy- two thouſand thieves 
and rogues were hanged ; and that in Elizabeth's 
time there were only hanged yearly between three 
and four hundred for theft and robbery. At 
preſent, there are not forty hanged in a year for 
theſe crimes. The ſame author reports, that in 
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he reign of Elizabeth, there were computed to 
de in England ten thouſand gypſies. In the year 
1601, complaints were made in parliament, of the 
npine of the juſtices of peace; and a member 
ud, that this magiſtrate was an animal, who, for half 
dozen of chickens, would diſpenſe with a dozen of 
penal ſtatutes. The low people in England are great- 
improved in their morals ſince the days of Kli- 
beth. Laying aſide London, there are few 
daces in the world where the common people 
re more orderly and honeſt. But we mult not 
conclude, that England has gained much in point 
a morality. It has loſt more by the luxury and 
boſe manners of its nobles, than it has gained 
ty good diſcipline among their interiors. The 
undiſciplined manners of our forefathers in Scot- 
and, made a law neceſſary, that whoever inter- 
neddled irregularly with the goods of a deceaſed 
jerſon, ſhould be ſubjected to pay all his debts, 
lowever extenſive. A due ſubmiſſion to legal au- 
tiority, has in effect abrogated that ſevere law; and 
tis now ſcarce ever heard of. 
To control the hoarding-appetite, which when in- 
lamed is the bane of civil ſociety, the God of na- 
ture has provided two efficacious principles; the 
noral ſenſe, and the ſenſe of property. The hoard- 
ng-appetite, it is true, is more and more in- 
lamed by beautiful productions in the progreſs 
0 art: but, on the other hand, the ſenſes menti- 
ined, arrived at maturity, have a commanding 
nluence over the actions of men; and, when 
Meriſhed in a good government, are a ſufficient 
dunterbalance to the hoarding appetite. The 
acient Egyptians enjoyed for ages the bleſſings 
« good government; and moral principles were 
mong them carried to a greater degree of re- 
mement than at preſent even in our courts of 
equity. It was made the duty of every one, to 
luccour 
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ſuccour thoſe who were unjuſtly attacked: even 
paſſengers were not exempted. A regulation 
among them, that a man could not be impri. 
ſoned for debt, was well ſuited to the tenor of 
their laws and manners: it could not have taken 
place but among an honeſt and induſtrious peo- 
ple. In old Rome, though remarkable for tem- 
perance and auſterity of manners, a debtor could 
be impriſoned, and even ſold as a flave for pay- 
ment of the debt; but the Patricians were the 
creditors, and the poor Plebeians were held in 
woful ſubjection *®. The moderation of the in- 
habitants of Hamburgh, and their public ſpirit 
kept in vigour by a free government, preſerve 
morality among them entire from taint or cor- 

ruption, 


* A bankrupt in England who pays three ſourths of his debt, and obtains 
a certificate of his good behaviour, is diſcharged of all the debts contracted 
by him before his bankruptcy, Such regulation was perhaps not unſuitable 
to the moderation and frugality of the period when it was made, But loxu- 
ry and external ſhow, have now become our ruling paſſion; and to ſupply 
our extravagance, money muſt be procured at any rate, Trade in particu- 
lar has degenerated into a ſpecies of gaming; men venturing their all, in 
hopes of a lucky hit to eleva them above their neighbours, And did they 
only venture their own, the caſe would not be deplorable : they venture all 
they can procure upon credit; and by that means, reduce to beggary many 
an innocent family: with reſpect to themſelves, they know the worſt, which 
is to be cleared from their debts by a certificate. The morals of our people 
are indeed at ſo low an ebb, as to require the moſt ſevere laws againſt bank- 
ruptcy. When a man borrows a ſum, it is implied in the covenant, that all 
his effects preſent and future ſhall lie open to the creditor ; tor which reaſon, 
it is contradictory to juſtice, tnac the creditor ſhould be forced to diſcharge 
the debt without obtaining complete payment. Many debtors, it is true, 
deſerve favour ; but it ought to be left to the humanity of creditors, and not 
be forced from them by law, A debtor, at the ſame time, may be tately left 
to the humanity of his creditors: for if he have conducted lis airs wach 
ſtrict integrity and with any degree of prudence, there will ſcarce be and 
one man ſo hard-hearted, as to ſtand out againſt the laudable and ber.-v0- 
lent intentions of his fellow-creditors, Nay, if he have any regard to cha- 
racter, he dare not ſtand out: he would be held as montter, and be ab- 
horred by all the world. To leave a bankrupt thus to the mercy of his cre- 
ditors, would produce the moſt ſatutary eftets, It woul! excite men to be 
ſtrictly juſt in their dealings, and put an end to gaming, fo deitructive to 
credit; becauſe miſbehaviour in any of theſe particul i would ſet the whole 
creditors againſt their debtor, and leave him no lope of t:vour, In the 
late bankrupt-ſtatute for Scotland, accordingly, ts claute concerning the 
certificate was wifely leſt out, as unſuitable to the depraved manners of the 
preſent time. 
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wption. I give an illuſtrious inſtance. Inſteadgof 
tax upon trade or riches, every merchant puts 
wivately into the public cheſt, what he thinks 
wght to be his contribution: the total ſum ſel- 
lom falls ſhort of expectation; and among that 
wmerous body of men, not one is ſuſpected of 
ontributing leſs than his proportion. But luxu- 
jm has not yet got footing in that city. A cli- 
mate not kindly and a ſoil not fertile, enured the 
wwils to temperance and to virtue. Patriotiſm 
ontinues their ruling paſſion : they ar@ fond of 
krving their country ; and are honeſt and faith- 
ful to each other: a law-ſuit among them is a 
vonder; and a door is ſeldom ſhut unlels to keep 
out cold. 

The hurtful effects of the hoarding-appetite 
won individuals, make no figure compared with 
Flat it has upon the public, in every ſtate en- 
nched by conqueſt or by commerce; which I have 
lad more than one opportunity to mention. 
Orerflowing riches unequally diſtributed, multiply 
atificial wants beyond all bounds : they eradicate 
patriotiſm : they foſter luxury, ſenſuality, and ſelf- 
laneſs, which are commonly gratified at the ex- 
pence even of juſtice and honour. The Athe- 
mans were early corrupted by opulence ; to 
which every thing was made fſubſervient. © It 
„is an oracle,” ſays the chorus in the Aga- 
memnon of Eſchylus, © that is not purchaſed 
* with money.” During the infancy of a nation, 
nee prevails from imbecillity in the moral ſenſe : 
n the decline 6f a nation, it prevails from the cor- 
uption of afluence. 

In a ſmall ſtate, there is commonly much vir- 
we at home, and much violence abroad. The 
lomans were to their neighbours more baneful 
an famine or peſtilence ; but their patriotiſm 
Noduced great integrity at home. An oath, when 

| given 
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given to fortify an engagement with a fellow. ci- 
tizen, was more ſacred at Rome than in any 
other part of the world (a). The cenſorian of- 
ſice cannot ſucceed but among a virtuous peo- 
ple; becauſe its rewards and puniſhments have no 
influence but upon thoſe who are aſhamed of 
vice*. As ſoon as Aſiatic opulence and luxury 
prevailed in Rome, ſelfiſhneſs, ſenſuality, and ava- 
rice, formed the character of the Romans; and 
the —_— power was at an end. Such relax- 
ation o orals enſued, as to make a law ne- 
ceſſary, prohibiting the cuſtody of an infant to be 
given to the heir, for fear of murder. And for 
the ſame reaſon, it was held unlawful to make a 
covenant de hereditate viventis. Theſe regulations 
prove the Romans to have been groſsly corrupt. 
Our law is different in both articles; becauſe it 
entertains not the ſame bad opinion of the peo- 
ple whom it governs+. Domitius Enobarbus and 
Appius Pulcher were conſuls of Rome in the 
699th year; and Memmius and Calvinus were can— 
didates for ſucceeding them in that office. It was 
agreed among theſe four worthy gentlemen, that 
they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other. The con- 
ſuls engaged to promote the eleftion of Mem- 
mius and Calvinus: and they, on the other hand, 
ſubſcribed a bond, obliging themſelves, under a 


penalty of about L. 3000 Sterling, to 4 
three 


(a) L'Eſprit des loix, liv, 8. ch. 13. 1 N : 

* In the fifteenth century, the French clergy from the pulpit cenſured 
public tranſactions. and even the conduct of their king, as our Britiſh cler. 
gy did in the days of Charles I. and II. They aſſumed the privilege ot a Ro- 
man cenſor ; but they were not men of ſuch authority as to do any good in 2 
corrupted nation, : : 

+ In the beginning of the preſent century, attorneys. and agents were ſo 
little relied on ſor honeſty and integrity, as to be diſqualified by the court 
of ſeſſion ſrom being ſactors on the eſtates of bankrupts. (AR ot ſederunt 
23d November 1710). At preſent, the factors ghoſen are commonly of that 
profeſſion, writers or agents; and it appears from experience, that they 
make the beſt facters. Such improvement in morals in fo ſhort a time, 15 
not many parallc!s 
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three augurs, who ſhould atteſt, that they were | 

reſent in the comitia when a law paſſed inveſt- Tt 
ng the conſuls with military command in their 11 
wovinces 3 and alſo obliging themſelves to pro- wo 
luce three perſons of conſular rank, to depoſe, 
that they were in the number of thoſe who ſign- 
ed a decree, conferring on the conſuls the uſual 
xoconſular appointments. And yet the law made 
n the comitia, and the decree in the ſenate, were 
jure fictions. Infamous as this tranſaction was, 
Memmius, to anſwer ſome political purpoſe, was not f 
mamed to divulge it to the ſenate. This ſame | 


— —— =. 1 
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Memmius, however, continued to be Cicero's cor- 
reſpondent, and his profeſſed friend. Prob tem- 
gra prob mores “ But the paſſion for power and 
riches was at that time prevalent; and the prin- 
aples of morality were very little regarded. 

It cannot be diſſembled, that ſelfiſhneſs, ſen- 
ſuality, and avarice, mult in England be the fruits 
of great opulence, as in every other country; and 
that morality cannot maintain its authority againſt 
ſuch undermining antagoniſts. Cuſtomhouſe-oaths 
bare become ſo familiar among us, as to be ſwal- 
owed without a wry face; and is it certain, that 
bribery and perjury in electing parliament mem- 
bers, are not approaching to the ſame cool 
tate? In the infancy of morality, a promiſe makes 
but a flight impreſſion : -to give it force, it is 
commonly accompanied with many ceremonies (a) 
ad in treaties between ſovereigus, even theſe ce- bf 
temonies are not relied on without a folemn oath. 

When morality arrives at maturity, the oath is 

thought unneceffary ; and at preſent, morality is 

ſo much on the decline, that a ſolemn. oath is 

no more relied on, than a ſimple promiſe was 

originally. Laws have been made to prevent ſuch 

immorality, but in vain : becauſe none but pa- 
triots 


« See Hiſtorical Law traQs, tract 2. 
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triots have an intereſt to ſupport them; and when 
patriotiſm is baniſhed by corruption, there is no 
remaining ſpring in government to make them 
effectual. The ſtatutes made againſt gaming, and 
againſt bribery and corruption in elections, have 
no authority over a degenerate people. Nothing 
is ſtudied, but how to evade the penalties ; and 
ſuppoſing ſtatutes to be made without end for pre- 
venting known evaſions, new. evaſions. will ſpring 
> in their ſtead. The miſery is, that ſuch laws, 
if they prove abortive, are never innocent with re- 
gard to conſequences ; for nothing is more ſub- 
verſive of morality as well as of patriotiſm, than 
a habit of diſregarding the laws of our country *, 
But pride ſometimes happily interpoſes to item 
the tide of corruption. The poor are not aſham- 
ed to take a bribe from the rich; nor weak ſtates 
from thoſe that are powerful, diſguiſed only under 
the name of ſubſidy or penſion. Both France and 
England have been in the practice of ſecuring the 
alliance of neighbouring princes by penſions ; and 
it is natural in the miniſters of a penſioned prince, 
to receive a gratification for keeping their mal- 
ter to his engagement. England never was at 
any time ſo inferior to France, as to _ 
| 3 Ing 


* Lying and perjury are not in every caſe equally criminal; at leit 
are not commonly reckoned ſo, Lying or perjury, in order to mute 3 
man, is held highly criminal; and the greater the hurt, the greater the 
crime, To relieve from puniſhment, few boggle at a lie or at perju'y* 
fincerity is not even expected; and hence the practice of torture. Ma"y 
men are not ſcrupulous about oaths, when they have no view but de 
obtain juſtice to themſelves : the Jacobites, that they might not be de- 
prived of their privileges as Britiſh ſubjects, made no great dithcuity 
to ſwallow oaths to the preſent government, though in them it = 
perjury, It is dangerous to withdraw the ſmalleſt peg in the mori 
edifice; for the whole will totter and tumble. Men creep on to ice 
by degrees, Perjury, in order to ſupport a friend, has become cuſtom- 
ary of late years; witneſs fictitious qualifications in the electors of — 
liament-men, which are made effectual by perjury : yet ſuch is the " 
generacy of the preſent times, that no man is the worſe thought of _— 
that account, We muſt not flatter ourſelves that the poiſon will * 
no farther: a man who boggles not at perjury to ſerve a friend, . : 
time become ſuch an adept, as to commit perjury in order t rum 
fiend when he becomes an enemy, | 


| in 
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king openly to accept a penſion from the French 
king, whatever private tranſactions might be be- 
tween the kings themſelves. But the miniſters of 
England thought it no diſparagement, to receive 
penſions from France. Every miniſter of Edward IV. 
of England received a penſion from Louis XI.; 
and they made no difficulty of granting a receipt 
for the ſum. The old Earl oft Warwick, ſays 
Commines, was the only exception: he took the 
money, but refuſed a receipt. Cardinal Wolſey 
had a penſion both from the Emperor and from 
the King of France: and his maſter Henry was 
nin to find his miniſter ſo much regarded by 
the firſt powers in Europe. During the reigns of 
Charles II. and of his brother James, England 
made ſo deſpicable a figure, that the miniſters 
accepted penſions from Louis XIV. A king de- 
cient in virtue, is never well ſerved. King Char- 
les, moſt diſgracefully, accepted a penſion from 
France : what ſcruple could his miniſters have? 
Britain, governed by a king eminently virtuous 
and patriotic, makes at preſent ſo great a figure, 
that even the loweſt miniſter would diſdain a pen- 
lon from any foreign prince. Men formerly were 
ſo blind, as not to ſee that a penſion creates a 
bas in a miniſter, againſt his maſter and his 
country, At preſent men clearly ſee, that a foreign 
penſion to a miniſter is no better than a bribe : 
and it would be held ſo by all the world. 

In a nation enriched by conqueſt or commerce, 
where ſelfiſh paſſions always prevail, it is diffi- 
cult to ſtem the tide of immorality: the decline of 
wtue may be retarded by wholeſome regulations; 
but no regulations will ever reſtore it to its me- 
ndian vigour. Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, 
auſed ſtatues to be made of all the brave men 
Wo figured in the Germanic war. It has long 

en a practice in China, to honour perſons emi- 
nent for virtue, by feaſting them anually at the 
Vor. II. B b Emperor's 


1 
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Emperor's expence. A late Emperor made an 
improvement: he ordered reports to be ſent him 
annually, of men and women who when alive had 
been remarkable for public ſpirit or private vir- 
tue, in order that monuments might be ereQed 
to their memory. The following report is one 
of many that were ſent to the Emperor. Ac- 
© cording to the order of your Majeſty, for erect- 
“ ing monuments to the honour of women, who 
«© have been celebrated for continence, for filial 
< piety, or for purity of manners, the viceroy 
© of Canton reports, that in the town of Sinhoei, 
%a beautiful young woman, named Leang, ſa- 
* crificed her life to fave her chaſtity. In the 
* fifteenth year of our Emperor Canghi, ſhe was 
« dragged by pirates into their ſhip ; and ha- 
eving no other way to eſcape their brutal Juſt, 
* ſhe threw herſelf headlong into the ſea. Be- 
ing of opinion, that to prefer honour before 
„lite is an example worthy of imitation, we 
** purpoſe, according to your Majeſty's order, to 
* erect a triumphal arch for that young woman, 


* and to engrave her ſtory upon a large ſtone, 


that it may be preſerved in perpetual remem- 
„ brance.” At the foot of the report is written, 
The Emperor approves. Pity it is, that ſuch re- 
gulations ſhould ever prove abortive, for their 
purpoſe is excellent. But they would need an- 
gels to carry them on. Every deviation from a 
Juſt ſelection enervates them; and frequent de- 
viations render them a ſubje& of ridicule. But 
how are deviations to be prevented, when men 
are the judges ? Thoſe who diſtribute the rewards 
have friends or flatterere; and thoſe of greater 
merit will be neglected. Like the cenſorian power 
in Rome, ſuch regulations, after many abuſes, will 
ſink into contempt. ; 

Two errors, which infeſted morality in dark 


times, have occaſioned much injuſtice : and 1 m 
n 
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not certain, that they are yet entirely eradicated. 
The firſt is an opinion, That an action derives its 
quality of right and wrong from the event, with- 
out regard to intention. The other is, That the 
end jullißes the means; or, in other words, That 
neans otherwiſe unlawful, may be lawfully employ- 
ed to bring about a good end. With an account 
of theſe two errors, I ſhall cloſe the preſent hiſtori- 
al ſketch. 

That inattention is the circumſtance which qua- 
lies an action and its author, to be criminal or 
innocent, is made evident in the firſt part of the 
preſent ſketch; and is now admitted to be ſo by 
every moral writer. But rude and barbarous na- 
tions ſeldom carry their thoughts beyond what 
falls under their external ſenſes : they conclude an 
ation to be wrong that happens to do harm ; 
vithout ever thinking of motives, of Will, of 
intention, or of any, circumſtance that is not obvi- 
ous to eye-ſight. From many paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament it appears, that the external act only, 
vith its conſequences, was regarded. Iſaac, imi- 
ating his father Abraham, made his wite Rebec- 
a paſs for his ſiſter. Abimelech, King of the 
Philiſtines, having diſcovered the impoſture, ſaid 
to Iſaac, „ What is this thou haſt done unto 
* us? One of the people might have lien with 
* thy wife, and thou ſhouldſt have brought guil- 
* tineſs upon us (a).” Jonathan was condemned 
o die for tranſgreſſing a prohibition he had ne- 
fer heard of (5). A fin of ignorance, 7. e. an ac- 
don done without ill intention, required a facri- 
ice of expiation (c). Saul defeated by the Phi- 
iſtines, fell on his own ſword: the wound not 
being mortal, he prevailed on a young Amale- 


kite to pull out the ſword, and to diſpatch him 


B b 2 with 


(a) Geneſis, chap. 26. () Samuel, xiv, 44. 


(e) Leviticus, chap. 4. 
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with it. Joſephus (a) ſays, that David order- 
ed the criminal to be delivered up to juſtice as 
a regieide. | 

The Greeks appear to have wavered greatly 
about intention, ſometimes holding it eflential to 
a crime, and ſometimes diſregarding it as a cir- 
cumſtance of no moment. Of theſe contradiQory 
opinions, we have pregnant Mdence in the two 
tragedies of Oedipus ; the firſt taking it for grant- 
ed, that a crime conſiſts entirely in the external 
act and its conſequences; the other holding in- 
tention to be indiſpenſable. Oedipus had killed 
his father Laius, and married his mother Jocaſ- 
ta; but without any criminal intention, being ig- 
norant of his relation to them. And yet hiſtory 
informs us, that the gods puniſhed the Thebans 
with peſtilence, for n a wretch ſo groſsly cri- 
minal to live. Sophocles author of both tragedies, 
puts the following words in the mouth of Tireſias 
the prophet. 


| Know then, 
That Oedipus, in ſhameful bonds united, 
With thoſe he loves, unconſcious of his guilt, 
Is yet molt guilty, 


And that doctrine is eſpouſed by Ariſtotle in 2 
later period; who holding Oedipus to have been 


deeply criminal, though without intention, is of 


opinion, that a more proper ſubje& for tragedy 
never was brought upon the ſtage. Nay as a phi- 
loſopher he talks currently of an involuntary 
crime. Oreſtes, in Euripides, acknowledges him- 
ſelf to be guilty in killing his mother ; yet al- 
ſerts with the ſame breath, that his crime was in. 
 evitable, a neceſſary crime, a crime commanded 
by religion. q 


() Book 3. of Antiquities, 
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In Oedipus Coloneus, the other tragedy men- 
tioned, a very different opinion is maintained. A 
defence is made for that unlucky man, agreeable 
to ſound moral principles ; that having had no bad 
intention, he was entirely innocent ; and that his 
misfortunes ought to be aſcribed to the wrath of 


the gods. 


Thou who upbraid'ſt me thus for all my woes, 

Murder and inceſt, which againſt my will 

| had committed; ſo it pleas'd the gods, 

Offended at my race for former crimes. 

But I am guiltleſs : can'ſt thou name a fault 

Deſerving this ? For, tell me, was it mine, 

When to my father, Pheebus did declare, 

That he ſhould one day periſh by the hand 

Of his own child ; was Oedipus to blame, 

Who had no being then? If, born at length 

To wretchedneſs, 8 met his ſire unknown, 

And flew him; that involuntary deed 

Can'ſt thou condemn ? And for my fatal marriage, 

Doſt thou not bluſh'to name it ? was not ſhe 

Thy fiſter, ſhe who bore me ignorant 

And guiltleſs woman ! afterwards my wife, 

And mother to my children? What ſhe did, ſhe 
did unknowing. 

But, not for that, nor for my murder'd father, 

Have I deſerv'd thy bitter taunts : for, tell me, 

Thy life attack'd, wouldſt thou have ſtaid to aſk 

Th' aſſaſſin, if he were thy father? No; 

Self. love would urge thee to revenge the inſult. 

Thus was I drove to ill by th' angry gods; 

This, ſhou'd my father's ſoul reviſit earth, 

Himſelf wou'd own, and pity Oedipus. 


Again, in the fourth a&, the following prayer is put 
up for Oedipus by the chorus. 


—— O grant, 


* Prey —— — — ad * - 
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ee! 0 grant, 
That not oppreſs'd by tort'ring pain, 
Beneath the ſtroke of death he linger long; 
But ſwift, with eaſy ſteps, deſcend to Styx's drear 
.- abode; .. | 
For he hath led a life of toil and pain ; 
May the juſt gods repay his undeſerved woe. 


1— 0 ry 1 *, 


The audience was the ſame in both plays. Did they 
think Oedipus to be guilty in the one play, and in- 
nocent in the other ? If they did not, how could 
both plays be reliſhed ? if they did, they muſt have 
been grolsly ſtupid. | 

The ſtatues of a Roman Emperor were held ſo 
ſacred, that to treat them with any contempt was 
high treaſon. This ridiculous opinion was carri- 
ed ſo far out of common ſenſe, that a man 
was held guilty of high treaſon, if a ſtone thrown 
by him happened accidentally to touch one of 
theſe ſtatues. And the - law continued in force 
till abrogated by a reſcript of Severus Antoni- 
nus (a). | | 

In England, ſo little was intention regarded, 
that caſual homicide, and even homicide in ſelt— 
defence, were capitally puniſhed. It requires ſtrong 
evidence to vouch ſo abſurd a law; and I have 
the ſtrongeſt, viz. the at 52 Henry III. cap. 26. 
converting the capital puniſhment into a fortciture 
of moveables. The ſame abſurdity continued 
much longer to be law in Scotland. By act 19. 
parl. 1649, renewed act 22. parl. 1661, the capi 
tal puniſhment is converted to impriſonment, er 
a fine to the wife and children. In a period !o 
late as the Reſtoration, ſtrange blindneſs it wa 
not to be ſenſible, that homicide in ſelf- defence, 
being a lawful act juſtified by the ſtricteſt rules ot 


morality, ſubjects not a man to puniſhment, 
more 


a ( cx aa was a R89aVws 
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more than the defending his property againſt a 
robber; and that caſual homicide, meaning ho- 
micide committed innocently without all intention, 
may ſubje& him to reparation, but never to any 
uniſhment mild or ſevere. 

The Jeſuits in their doctrines ſeem to reſt on 
the external act, diſregarding intention. It is with 
them a matter of perfect indifference, from what 
motive men obey the laws of God; conſequently 
that the ſervice of thoſe who obey from fear of pu- 
niſhment, is no leſs. acceptable to the Deity, than 
of thoſe who obey from a principle of love. 

The other error mentioned above, is, That the 
end juſtifies the means. In defence of that propo- 
ſition, it is urged that the character of the 
means is derived from the end; that every acti- 
on muſt be wrong which contributes to an ill 
end. According to this reaſoning, it is right to 
aſſaſſinate a man who is a declared or conceal- 
ed enemy to his country. It 1s right to rob a 
rich man in order to relieve a perſon in want. 
What becomes then of property, which by all is 


held inviolable ? It is totally unhinged. The pro- 


poſition then is untenable as far as light can be 
drawn from reaſon. At the ſame time the tribunal 
of reaſon may be juſtly declined in this cafe. — 
Reaſon is the only touchſtone of right and wrong. 
And to maintain, that the qualities of right and 
wrong are diſcoverable by reaſon, is no leſs ab- 
ſurd than that truth and falſehood are diſcovera- 
ble by the moral ſenſe. The moral ſenſe dic- 
tates, that on no pretext whatever it is lawful to 
do an act of injuſtice, or any wrong (a): and 
men, conſcious that the moral ſenſe governs in 
matters of right and wrong, ſubmit implicitly to 
its dictates. Influenced however by the reaſon- 
ing mentioned, men, during the nonage of 5 
mor 


a) See the firſt part of this ſketch, Sect. 2 at the end. 
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moral ſenſe, did wrong currently in order to bring 
about a good end; witneſs pretended miracles 
and forged writings, urged without reſerve by every 
ſect of Chriſtians ating their antagoniſts. And ! 
am ſorry to obſerve, that the error is not entirely 
eradicated : miſſionaries employed in converting 
infidels to the true faith, are little ſcrupulous about 
the means: they make no difficulty to feign pro- 
digies in order to convert thoſe who are not moved 
by argument. Such pious frauds tend to ſap the 
very toundations of morality, 
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Principles and Progreſs of Theology. 


A 8 no other ſcience can vie with theology, 
either in dignity or importance, it juſtly claims 
to be a favourite ſtudy with every perſon en- 
dued with true taſte and ſolid judgement. From 
the time that writing was invented, natural reli- 
gion has employed pens without number; and 
et in no language is there found a connected 
biſtor of it. The preſent work will _ admit 
a ſlight ſketch : which I ſhall glory in, however 
imperfect, if it excite any one of ſuperior talents 
to undertake a complete hiſtory, 


CHAP. 
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Exiſtence of a Deity. 


Tuar there exiſt beings, one or many, pow- 
erful above the human race, is a propoſition uni- 
verſally admitted as true, in all ages, and among 
all nations. I boldly call it univerſal, notwithſtand- 
ing what is reported of ſome groſs ſavages ; for 
reports that contradict what is acknowledged to 
be general _ men, require more able vouch- 
ers than a few illiterate voyagers. Among many 
ſavage tribes, there are no words but for objects 
of external ſenſe : is it ſurpriſing, that ſuch peo- 
ple are incapable to expreſs their religious per- 
ceptions, or any perception of internal ſenſe ? and 
from their ſilence can it be fairly preſumed, that 
they haye no ſuch perception f? The conviction 
that men have of ſuperior powers in every coun- 
try where there are words to expreſs it, is fo 
well vouched, that in fair reaſoning it ought to 
be taken for granted among the few tribes where 
language is deficient. Even the groſſeſt idolatry 
affords evidence of that conviction. No nation 
can be ſo brutiſh as to worſhip a ſtone, merely 
as ſuch ; the viſible object is always imagined » 


＋ In the language even of Peru, there is not a word for expreſſing 
an abſtract idea, ſuch as time, endurance, ſpace, exiſtence, ſubſlance, matter, 
bedy, It is no leſs defeRive in expreſſing moral ideas, ſuch as virtue, 
Alice, gratitude, liberty, The Yameos,, a tribe on the river Oroonoko deſ- 
cribed by Condamine, uſe the word poettarrarvincouroac to expreſs the num- 
ber three, and have no word for a greater number, The Brafilian lan- 
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be connected with ſome inviſible power; and the 
worſhip paid to the former, is as repreſenting the 
latter, or as in ſome manner connected with it. 
Every family among the ancient Lithuanians, en- 
tertained a real ſerpent as a houſehold god; and 
the ſame practice is at preſent univerſal among 
the negroes in the kingdom of Whidah: it is 
not the ſerpent that is worſhipped, but ſome deity 
imagined to reſide in it. The ancient Egyptians 
were not idiots, to pay divine honours to a bull 
or a cat, as ſuch : the. divine honours were paid 
to a deity, as reſiding in theſe animals. The fun 
is to man a familiar object: being frequently ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and totally eclipſed during night, 
a ſavage naturally' conceives it to be a great fire, 
Jometimes flaming bright, ſometimes obſcured, and 
ſometimes extinguiſhed. Whence then ſun-wor- 
ſhip, once univerſal among ſavages ? Plainly from 
the ſame cauſe: it is not only properly the fun 
that is worſhipped, but a deity who is ſuppoſed to 
_dwell in that luminary. : 
Taking it then for granted, that our convicti- 
on of ſuperior powers has been long univerſal, the 
important queſtion is, From what cauſe it pro- 
ceeds. A conviction ſo univerſal and fo perma- 
nent, cannot proceed from chance; but muſt have 
a cauſe operating conſtantly and invariably upon 
all men in all ages. Philoſophers, who believe the 
world to be eternal and ſelf-exiſtent, and imagine 
it to be the only deity though without intelligence, 
endeavour to account for our conviction of ſu- 
perior power, from the terror that thunder and 
other elementary convulſions raiſe in ſavages; and 
thence conclude that ſuch belief is no evidence 
of a deity. Thus Lucretius, 
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Contrahitur? cui non conripunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis 
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Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura c- 
lum * (a)? 
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And Petronius Arbiter, 
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Primus in orbe deos fecit timor: ardua cœlo 
Fulmina quum caderent diſcuſſaque mcenia flam- 4 
mis, 


Atque ictus flagraret Athos +. 
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It will readily be yielded to theſe gentlemen, 
that ſavages, groſsly ignorant of cauſes and effects, 
are apt to take fright at every unuſual appearance, 
and to think that ſome malignant being is the 
cauſe. And if they mean only, that the firſt 
perception of deity among ſavages is occaſioned by 
fear, I heartily ſubſcribe to their opinion. But if 1 
they mean, that ſuch perceptions proceed from 1 
fear ſolely, without having any other cauſe, I I 
wiſh to be informed from what ſource is derived 
the. belief we have of benevolent deities. Fear 
cannot be the ſource: and it will be ſeen anon, 
that tho' malevolent deities were firſt recognized 
among ſavages, yet that in the progrels of ſociety, | 
the exiſtence of benevolent deitics was univerſally ' 
believed. The fact is certain; and therefore fear 
is not the ſole cauſe of our believing the exiſtence 
of ſuperior . beings. 

It is beſide to me evident, that the belief e- 


ven of malevolent deities, once univerſal - among 
all 
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* What man can boaſt a firm undaunted ſoul, | 
That hears unmov'd when thunder ſhakes the pole ; pj 
Nor ſhrinks with fear of an offended pow'r, | 
When lightnings flaſh, and ſtorms and tempeſts roar. 4 

(a) Lib. 5. a | of 

When dread convulſions rock'd the lab'ring earth, 1 
And livid clouds firſt gave the thunder birth, 

Inſtinctive fear within the human breaſt 

The firſt ideas of a God impreſs d. 
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all the tribes of men cannot be accounted for 
from fear ſolely. I obſerve firſt, That there are 
many men to whom an eclipſe, an earthquake, 
and even thunder, are unknown : Egypt in parti- 
cular, tho' the country of ſuperſtition, is little or 
not at all acquainted with the two latter; and in 
Peru, tho' its government was a theocracy, thun- 
der is not known. Nor do ſuch appearances 
ſtrike terror into every one who is acquainted 
with them. The univerſality of the belief, mult 
then have ſome cauſe more univerſal than fear, 
I obſerve next, That if the belief were founded 
ſolely on fear, it would die away gradually as men 
improve in the knowledge of cauſes and effects: 
inſtruct a ſavage, that thunder, an eclipſe, an 
earthquake, proceed from natural cauſes, and are 
not threatenings of an incenſed deity ; his fear of 
malevolent beings will vaniſh ; and with it his be- 
lief in them, if founded ſolely on fear. Yet the 
direct contrary is true: in proportion as the 
human underſtanding ripens, our conviction of 
ſuperior powers, or of a Deity, turns more 
and more firm and authoritative ; which will 
be made evident in the chaptgr immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Philoſophers of more enlarged views and of 
deeper penetration, may be inclined to think that 
the operations of nature and the government of 
this world, which loudly proclaim a Deity, may 
be ſufficient to account for the univerſal beliet 
of ſuperior powers. And to give due weight 
to the argument, I ſhall relate a converſation be- 
tween a Greenlander and a Daniſh miſſionary, 
mentioned by Crantz in his hiſtory of Green- 
land. © It is true,” ſays the Greenlander, * we 
« were ignorant Heathens, and knew little of 2 
& God, till you came. But you muſt not ima- 


« pine, that no Greenlander thinks about theſe 
ee things: 
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« things- A kajak (a), with all its tackle and 
« implements, cannot exiſt but by the labour of 
man; and one who does not underſtand it, 
« would ſpoil it. But the meaneſt bird requires 
« more ſkill than the beſt kajak ; and no man 
« can make a bird. There is till more {kill re- 
« quired to make a man: by whom then was he 
made? He proceeded from his parents, and they 
from their parents. But ſome muſt have been 
the firſt parents: whence did they proceed? 
Common report ſays, that they grew out of the 
« earth: if ſo, why do not men ſtill grow out 
« of the earth? And from whence came the 
« earth itſelf, the ſun, the moon, the ſtars? Cer- 
* tainly there muſt be ſome being who made all 
© theſe things, a being more wiſe than the wiſeſt 
% man.” The reaſoning here from effects to 
their cauſes, is ſtated with great preciſion; and 
were all men equally penetrating with the Green- 
ander, ſuch reaſoning might perhaps be ſufficient 
to account for the conviction of a Deity, univer- 
ally fpread among ſavages. But ſuch penetrati- 
on is a rare quality among ſavages; and yet the 
conviction of ſuperior powers is univerſal, not ex- 
cepting even the groſſeſt ſavages, who are altoge- 
ther incapable of reaſoning like our Greenland 
philoſopher. Natural hiſtory has made ſo rapid a 
progreſs of late years, and the finger of God is 
lo viſible to us in the various operations of na- 
ture, that we do not readily conceive how even 
ſavages can be ignorant: but it is a common 
fallacy in reaſoning, to judge of others by what 
ve feel in ourſelves. And to give juſter notions 
of the condition of ſavages, I take liberty to in- 
troduce the Wogultzoi, a people in Siberia, ex- 
hibiting a ſtriking picture of ſavages in their na- 
tural ſtate, That people were baptized at the 
| command 


( A Greenland boat, 
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command of Prince Gagarin, governor of the 
province; and Laurent Lange, in his relation of 
a journey from Peterſburg to Pekin anno 1715, 
gives the following account of their converſion. 
* I had curioſity,” ſays he, „to queſtion them 
« about their worſhip before they embraced Chriſ- 
* tianity. They ſaid, that they had an idol hung 
© upon a tree, before which they proſtrated them- 
* ſelves, raiſing their eyes to heaven, and howling 
* with a loud voice. They could not explain 
* what they meant by howling ; but only, that 
* every man howled in his own faſhion. Being 
“ interrogated, Whether, in raiſing their eyes to 
„ heaven, they knew that a god is there, who 
« ſees all the actions, and even the thoughts of 
men; they anſwered ſimply, That heaven is 
* too far above them to know whether a god be 
„ there or not; and that they had no care but 
* to provide meat and drink. Another queſtion 
* being put, Whether they had not more ſatiſ- 
“faction in worſhipping the living God, than they 
* formerly had in the darkneſs of idolatry ; they 
* anſwered, We ſee no great difference, and we 
© do not break our heads about ſuch matters.” 
Judge how little capable ſuch ignorant ſavages 
are, to reaſon from effects to their cauſes, and 
to trace a Deity from the operations of nature. 
It may be added with great certainty, that could 
they be made in any degree to conceive ſuch rea- 
ſoning, yet ſo weak and obſcure would their convic- 
tion be, as to reſt there without moving them to 
any fort of worſhip ; which however among ſavages 
goes hand in hand with the conviction of ſuperior 
powers. 

If fear be a cauſe altogether inſufficient for our 
conviction of a Deity, univerſal among all tribes; 
and if reaſoning from effects to their cauſes can 


have no influence upon ignorant ſavages ; bee 
1 other 
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other cauſe is there to be laid hold of? One ſtill 
remains, and imagination cannot figure another: 
to make this conviction univerſal, the image of the 


human being, the ignorant equally with the know- 
ing: nothing leſs is ſufficient. And the original 
perception we have of Deity, muſt proceed from 
an internal ſenſe, which may be termed the /en/e 
of Deity. 

Included in the ſenſe of Deity, is the duty we 
re under to worſhip him. And to enforce that 
duty, the principle of devotion is made part of 
our nature. All men accordingly agree in wor- 
ſhipping ſuperior beings, however they may differ 
in the mode of worſhip. And the univerſality of 
ſuch worſhip, proves devotion to be an innate 
principle +. 

The perception we have of being accountable 
agents, ariſes from another branch of the ſenſe of 
Deity, We expect approbation from the Deity 
when we do right ; and dread puniſhment from 
him when guilty of any wrong ; not excepting, the 
moſt occult crimes hid from every mortal eye. 
From what cauſe can dread proceed in that caſe, 
but from conviction of a ſuperior being, avenger 
of wrongs? The dread, when immoderate, diſor- 
ders the mind, and makes every unuſual mis- 
fortune paſs for a puniſhment inflicted by an 
Inviſible hand. © And they ſaid one to another, 
* We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul, when 
* he beſought us, and we would not hear : there- 
fore is this diſtreſs come upon us. And Reu- 
* ben anſwered them, ſaying, Spake I not unto 
* you, ſaying, Do not fin againſt the child; and 


See this principle beautifully explained and illuſtrated in a ſermon 
Upon the love of God, by Doctor Butler Biſhop of Durham, a writer of 
the firſt rank. 


Deity muſt be ſtamped upon the mind of every. 
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« ye would not hear? therefore behold alſo his 
blood is required (a).“ Alphonſus King of Na- 
fis was a cruel and tyrannical prince. He drove 

is people to deſpair with oppreſſive taxes, treacher. 
ouſly aſſaſſinated feveral of his barons, and load- 
ed others with chains. During proſperity, his con- 
ſcience gave him little diſquiet ; but in adverſity, 
his crimes ſtared him in the face, and made him 
believe that his diſtrefſes proceeded from the hand 
of God, as a juſt puniſhment. He was terrified 
to diſtraction, when Charles VIII. of France ap- 
proached with a numerous army: he deſerted his 
kingdom ; and fled to hide himſelf from the face 
of God and of man. 

But admitting a ſenſe of Deity, is it evidence 
to us that a Deity actually exiſts? It is complete 
evidence. So framed is man as to rely on the evi- 
dence of his ſenſes (b); which evidence he may 
reject in words; but he cannot reje& in thought, 
whatever bias he may have to ſcepticiſm. And 
experience confirms our belief ; for our ſenſes when 
in order, never deceive us. 

The foregoing ſenſe of Deity is not the only 
evidence we have of his exiſtence : there is addi- 
tional evidence from other branches of our na- 
ture. Inherent in the nature of man are two pal- 
ſions, devotion to an inviſible Being, and dread of pu- 
niſhment from him, when one is guilty of any crime. 
Theſe paſſions would be idle and abſurd, were 
there no Deity to be worſhipped or to be dread- 
ed. Man makes a capital figure; and is the mot 
perfect being that inhabits this earth : and yet 
were he endued with paſſions or principles that 
have no end or purpoſe, he would be the mot 
irregular and abſurd of all Beings. Theſe paſſions 
both of - them, dire& us to a Deity, and afford 


us irreſiſtible evidence of his exiſtence. 
Thus 


(«) Geneſis xl, 21. 22. LY 5 
(5) See Efays on Morality and Natural Religion, part 2. ſeck. 3+ 
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Thus our Maker has revealed himſelf to us, in 

; way perfectly analagous to our nature : in the 
nind of every human creature, he has lighted up 
; lamp, which renders him viſible even to the 
weakeſt Fight. Nor ought it to eſcape obſervation, 
hat here, as in every other caſe, the. conduct of 
Providence to man, is uniform. It leaves him 
o be directed by reaſon, where liberty of choice 
s permitted 3 but in matters of duty, he is pro- 
ided with guides leſs fallible than reaſon: in per- 
forming his duty to man, he is guided by the 
noral ſenſe; in performing his duty to God, he 
s guided by the ſenſe of Deity. In theſe mir- 
ors, he perceives his duty intuitively; 

It is no flight ſupport to this doctrine, that if 
there really be a Deity, it is highly preſumable, 
that he will reveal himſelf to man, fitted by na- 
tare to adore and worſhip him. To other ani- 
mals, the knowledge of a Deity is of no import- 
ance: to man it is of high importance. Were 
ve totally ignorant of a Deity, this world would 
appear to us a mere chaos: under the govern- 
ment of a wiſe and benevolent Deity, chance is 
excluded ; and every event appears to be the re- 
lult of eſtabliſhed laws: good men ſubmit to what- 
ter happens, without repining : knowing that every 
tent is ordered by divine Providence, they ſub- 
mt with entire reſignation ; and ſuch reſignati- 
on is a ſovereign balſam for every misfortune. 

The ſenſe of Deity reſembles our other ſenſes, 
nich are quieſcent till a proper object be pre- 
lented, When all is ſilent about us, the ſenſe of 
beating lies dormant ; and if from infancy a man 
were confined to a dark room, he would be as 
guorant of his ſenſe of ſeeing, as one born blind. 
Among ſavages, the objects that rouſe the ſenſe 
o Deity, are uncommon events above the power 
*% man. A favage, if acquainted with no events 
but what are familiar, has no perception of 

Vor. II. C c ſuperior 
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ſuperior powers; but a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, 
thunder rattling in his ears, or the convulſion of 
an earthquake, rouſes his ſenſe of Deity, and di- 
rects him to ſome ſuperior being as the cauſe o 
theſe dreadful effects. The ſavage, it is true, errs 
in aſcribing to the immediate operation of a Deity, 
things that have a natural cauſe : his error how- 
ever 1s evidence that he has a ſenſe ' of Deity, 
no leſs pregnant, than when he more juſtly at- 
tributes to the immediate operation of Deity, the 
formation of man, of this earth, of all the world. 
The ſenſe of Deity, like the moral ſenſe, makes 
no capital figure among ſavages ; the perceptions 
of both ſenſes being in them faint and obſcure, 
But in the progreſs of nations to maturity, theſe ſen- 
ſes become more and more vigorous, ſo as among 
enlightened nations to acquire a commanding in- 
fluence ; leaving no doubt about right and wrong, 
and as little about the exiſtence of a Deity. 
The , obſcurity of the ſenſe of Deity among ſa- 
vages, has encouraged ſome ſceptical philoſophers 
to deny its exiſtence. It has been urged, That 
God does nothing by halves; and that if he lad 
intended to make himſelf known to men, he would 
have afforded them conviction equal to that from 
ſeeing or hearing. When we argue thus about 
the purpoſes of the Almighty, we tread on ſlip- 
pery ground, where we ſeldom fail to ſtumble. 
What if it be the purpoſe of the Deity, to at. 
ford us but an obſcure glimpſe of his being and 
attributes? We have reaſon from analogy to con- 
jecture, that this may be the caſe. From ſome 
particulars mentioned above (a), it appears at lealt 
probable, that entire ſubmiſſion to the moral ſenſe, 
would be ill ſuited to man in his preſent ſtate; 
and would prove more hurtful than beneficial. 


And to me it appears evident, that to geen 
cio 


(a) Book 2. ſketch 1. 
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ſious of the preſence of the Great God, as 1 
an of a friend whom I hold by the hand, would 


be inconſiſtent with the part that Providence has 


deſtined me to act in this life. Reflect only on 
the reſtraint one is under, in preſence of a ſu- 
perior, ſuppoſe the King himſelf : how much great- 
er our reſtraint, with the ſame lively impreſſion 
of God's awful preſence | Humility and venerati- 
om would leave no room for other paſſions : man 
would be no longer man; and the ſyſtem of our 
preſent ſtate would be totally ſubverted. Add ano- 
ther reaſon : Such a conviction of future rewards 
ad puniſhments as to overcome every inordinate 
leſire, would reduce us to the condition of a tra- 
eller in a paltry inn, having no wiſh but for day- 
ight to proſecute his journey. For that very 
reaſon, it appears evidently the plan of Providence, 
tiat we ſhould have but an obſcure glimpſe of 
uturity, As the fame plan of Providence is vi- 
ible in all, I conclude with aſſurance, that a cer- 
tain degree of obſcurity, weighs nothing againſt 
the ſenſe of Deity, more than againſt the moral 
ſenſe, or againſt a future ſtate of rewards and 
puiſhments. Whether all men might not have 
been made. angels, and whether more happineſs 
might not have reſulted from a different ſyſtem, 
le far beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
From what is known of the conduct of Provi- 


dence, we have reaſon to preſume, that our pre- 


lent ſtate is the reſult of wiſdom and benevolence. 
e much we know with certainty, that the ſenſe 
We have of Deity and of moral duty, correſpond 
Ccurately to the nature of man as an imperfect 
being; and that theſe ſenſes, were they abſolute- 
ly perfect, would convert him into a very differ- 
ent being. 

A doctrine eſpouſed by ſeveral writers ancient 
nd modern, pretends to compoſe the world with- 
NW a Deity ; that the world,, compoſed of ani— 

Ce 2 male, 
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mals, vegetables, and brute matter, is ſelf- exiſtent 
and eternal; and that all events happen by a 
neceſſary chain of cauſes and effects. It vill oc- 
cur even at firſt view, that this theory is at leaſt 
improbable: can any ſuppoſition be more impro- 
bable than that the _ work of planning and 
executing this univerſe, beautiful in all its parts, 
and bound together by the moſt perfe& laws, ſhould 
be a blind work, performed, without intelligence 
or contrivance ? It would therefore be a ſufficient 
anſwer to obſerve, that this doctrine, though highly 
improbable, is however given to the public, like 
a foundling, without cover or ſupport. But af- 
firmatively I urge, that it is fundamentally over- 
turned by the knowledge we derive of Deity from 
our own nature: if a Deity exiſt, ſelf-exiſtence 
muſt be his peculiar attribute; and we cannot 
heſitate in rejecting the ſuppoſition of a ſelf-ex- 
iſtent world, when it is ſo natural to ſuppoſe that 
the whole is the operation of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
whoſe power and wiſdom are adequate to that 
great work. I add, that this rational doctrine 1s 
eminently ſupported from contemplating the end- 
leſs number of wiſe and benevolent effects, dil- 
played every where on the face of this globe; 
which afford complete evidence of a wiſe and be- 
nevolent cauſe. As theſe effects are far above the 
power of man, we neceſſarily aſcribe them to 2 
ſuperior Being, or in other words to the Deity (a). 

Many groſs and abſurd conceptions of Deity 
that have prevailed among rude nations, are urg- 
ed by ſome writers as an objection againſt a ſenſe 
of Deity. That objection ſhall not be overlook- 
ed; but it will be anſwered to better purpoſe, at- 
ter thoſe groſs and abſurd conceptions are exa- 
mined in the chapter immediately following. 


The 


(] Firſt ſketch of this third book, SeR, 1. 
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The proof of a Deity from the innate ſenſe here 
explained, differs materially from what is contain- 


ed in eſſays on morality and natural religion (a). 
The proof there given 1s founded on. a chain of 
reaſoning, altogether independent on the innate 


ſenſe of Deity. Both equally produce conviction, 


but as ſenſe operates intuitively without reaſon- 
ing, the ſenſe of Deity is made a branch of hu- 
man nature, in order to enlighten thoſe who are 
incapable of a long chain of 

ſuch, who make the bulk of mankind, .it is more 
convincing, than the moſt perſpicupus reaſoning 
to a philoſopher, 1 9 


\ 


CAFE 2 
Progreſs of Opinions with reſpect to Deity. 


T HE ſenſe of Deity, like many other delicate 
ſenſes, is in ſavages ſo faint and obſcure as eafily 
o be biafſed from truth. Among them, the be- 
lief of many ſuperior beings, is univerſal. And 
wo cauſes join to produce that belief. The firſt 
„ that being accuſtomed to a plurality of viſible 
objefts, men, mountains, trees, cattle and ſuch 
ike, they are naturally led to imagine a like plu- 
ality in things not viſible ; and from that flight 
bias, light indeed but natural, is partly derived 
the ſyſtem of Polytheiſm, univerſal among ſava- 
des. The other is, that ſavages know little of the 
connection between cauſes and effects, and ſtill 
ſs of the order and government of the world: 


every event that is not familiar, appears to them 
1 ſingular 


(a) Part 2, Set 7. 


reaſoning; and to 
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ſingular and extraordinary; and if ſuch event ex- 
ceed human power, it is without heſitation aſcribed 
to a ſuperior being. But as it occurs not to a 
ſavage, nor to any perſon who is not a philoſo- 
pher, that the many various events exceeding hu- 
man power and ſeemingly unconnected, may all 
roceed from the ſame cauſe ; they are readily 
aſcribed to different beings. Pliny aſcribes Po- 
lytheiſm to the conſciouſneſs men have of their 
imbecillity ; „Our powers are confined within 
« narrow bounds : we do not readily conceive 
« powers in the. Deity much more extenſive; and 
ce we ſupply by number what is wanting in pow- 
« er *.“ Polytheiſm, thus founded, is the firſt 
Kage in the progreſs of theology; for it is em- 
braced by the rudeſt ſavages, who have neither 
capacity nor inclination to pierce deeper into the 
nature of things. 

This ſtage 1s diſtinguiſhable from others, by a 
belief that all ſuperior beings are malevolent. Man, 
by nature weak and helpleſs, is prone to fear, 
| dreading every new object and every unuſual event. 
Savages, having no protection againſt ſtorms, tem- 
peſts, nor other external accidents, and having no 
pleaſures but in gratifying hunger, thirſt, and ani- 
mal love; have much to fear, and little to hope. 
In that diſconſolate condition, they attribute the 
bulk of their diſtrefſes to inviſible beings, who 
in their opinion muſt be malevolent. This ſeems 
to have been the opinion of the Greeks in the 
days of Solon; as appears in a converſation be- 
tween him and Crceſus King of Lydia, mention- 
ed by Herodotus in the firſt book of his hiſto- 
ry. * Crceſus, ſaid Solon, you aſk me about hu- 
« man affairs; and I anſwer as one who thinks, 


<* that all the gods are envious and diſturbers of 
| | «© mankind.” 


* Plurality of heads or hands in one idol, is ſometimes made to 
ſupply plurality of different idols, Hence among ſavages the groteſque fi- 
gure of ſome of their idols. 
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s mankind.” The negroes on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, dread their deities as tyrants and oppreſſors: 
having no conception of a good deity, they at- 
tribute the few bleſſings they receive, to the ſoil, 
to the rivers, to the trees, and to the plants. The 
Lithuanians continued Pagans down to the four- 
teenth century ; and worſhipped in gloomy woods, 
where their deities were held to reſide, Their 


worſhip probably was prompted by fear, which is 


alied to gloomineſs. The people of Kamſkatka 


knowledge to this day many malevolent deities, 


having little or no notion of a good deity. They 
believe the air, the water, the mountains, and the 


woods, to be inhabited by malevolent ſpirits, whom 


they fear and worſhip. The ſavages of Guiana 
aſcribe to the devil even their moſt common diſ- 


ales; nor do they ever think of another remedy, 


but to apply to a ſorcerer to drive him away. 
duch negroes as believe in the devil, paint his 
images white. Beſide the Eſquimaux, there are 
many tribes in the extenſive country of Labrador, 
who believe the Deity to be malevolent, and wor- 
ſhip him out of fear. When they eat, they throw 
a piece of fleſh into the fire as an offering to him; 
and when they go to ſea in a canoe, they throw 
lmething on the ſhore to render him propitious. 
dometimes, in a capricious fit, they go out with 
guns and hatchets to kill him; and on their re- 
turn boaſt that they have done fo. 

Conviction of ſuperior .beings, who, like men, 
ae of a mixed nature, ſometimes doing good, 
bmetimes miſchief, conſtitutes the ſecond ſtage. 
lis came to be the ſyſtem of theology in Greece. 
The introduction of writing among the Greeks 
vale they were little better than ſavages, pro- 
duced a compound of character and manners, that 
bas not a parallel in any other nation. 'They were 
ute in ſcience, ſkilful in fine arts, extremely 
ficient in morals, groſs beyond conception in 

2 theology, 
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theology, and ſuperſtitious to a degree of folly ; 
a ſtrange jumble of exquiſite ſenſe and abſurd 
nonſenſe. They held their gods to reſemble men 
in their external figure, and to be corporeal.— 
In the 21ſt book of the Iliad, Minerva with a 
huge ſtone beats Mars to the ground, whoſe mon. 
ſtrous body covered ſeven broad acres. As cor- 
poreal beings, they were ſuppoſed to require the 
nouriſhment of meat, drink, and fleep. Homer 
mentions more than once the inviting of gods to 
a feaſt; and Pauſanias reports, that in the temple 
of Bacchus at Athens, there were figures of clay, 
repreſenting a feaſt given by Amphyction to Bac- 
chus and other deities. The inhabitants of the 
iſland Java are not ſo groſs in their conceptions, as 
to think that the gods eat the offerings preſented 
to them: but it is their opinion, that a deity 
brings his mouth near the offering, ſucks out all 
its ſavour, and leaves it taſteleſs like water “. The 
Grecian gods, as deſcribed-by Homer, dreſs, bathe, 
and anoint like mortals. Venus, after being detect. 
ed by her huſband in the embraces of Mars, retires 
to Paphos, 


Where to the-pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 

And breathing-odours ſcent the balmy ſkies : 

Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

The Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 

Unguents that charm the gods! She laſt aſſumes 

Her wondrous robes ; and full the goddeſs blooms. 
ObvyssEy, book 8. 


Juno's dreſs is moſt poetically deſcribed, Iliad book 
14. It was alſo univerſally believed, that the gods 


were fond. of women, and had many 3 by 
. them. 


* All Greek writers, and thoſe in their neighbourhood, form the world 
out of a chaos, They had no ſuch exalted notion of a deity as to believe, 
that he could make the world out of nothing. 
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them. The ancient Germans thought more ſenſi- 
bly, that the gods were too high to reſemble men 
in any degree, or to be confined within the walls 
of a temple. The Greeks ſeem to have thought, 
that the gods 'did not much exceed themſelves in 
knowledge. When Ageſilaus journeyed with his 
private retinue, he ufually lodged in a temple ; 
making the gods witneſſes, ſays Plutarch, of his 
moſt ſecret actions. The Greeks thought, that a 
god, like a man, might know what paſſed within 
bis own houſe ; without knowing any thing paſſing 
at a diſtance; - © If it be true,” ſays Ariſtotle, 
(Rhetoric, book 2.) that even the gods do not 
„know every thing, there is little reaſon to ex- 
* pet great knowledge among men.” Agamem- 
non in Eſchylus, putting off his travelling habit 
and dreſſing himſelf in ſplendid purple, is afraid 


of being ſeen and envied- by ſome jealous god. 
We learn from Seneca, that people ſtrove - for 


the ſeat next to the image of the deity, that 
their prayers might be the better heard. But 


what we have chiefly to remark upon this head, 


is, that the Grecian gods were, like' men, held 
capable of doing both good and ill. Jupiter, 
their higheſt deity, was a raviſher of women, and 


2 notorious adulterer. In the ſecond book of the 
lad, he ſends a lying dream. to deceive Aga- 
memnon. Mars ſeduces Venus by bribes to com- 
mit adultery (a). In the Rheſus of Euripides, Mi- 
nerva, diſguiſed like Venus, deceives Paris by a 


groſs lie. The ground-work of the tragedy of 


8 
Xuthus is a was oracle, declaring Ion, ſon of 
a, to be the ſon of Xuthus.—' 
Oreſtes in Euripides, having flain his mother CI y- 


Apollo and Creu 


temneſtra, excuſes himſelf as having been miſled 
dy Apollo to commit the crime. Ah!” ſays 
he, 


(a) Ody ſſey, book 8. 
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he, “ had I conſulted the ghoſt of my father, 

© he would have diſſuaded me from a crime that 

„ has proved my ruin, without doing him any 

„ good,” He concludes with obſerving, that hay. 
ing acted by Apollo's command, Apollo is the 
only criminal. In a tragedy of Sophocles, Mi- 
nerva makes no difficulty to cheat Ajax, pro- 
miſing to be his friend, while underhand fhe is 
ſerving Ulyſſes, his bitter enemy. Mercury, in re- 
venge for- the, murder of his fon Myrtilus, entails 
9 — on Pelops the murderer, and on all his 
race. In general, the gods, every where in 
Greek tragedies, are partial, unjuſt, tyrannical, 
and revengeful. The Greeks accordingly have no 
reſerve in abuſing their gods. In the tragedy of 
Prometheus, Jupiter, without the leaſt ceremony, 
is accuſed of being an uſurper. Eſehylus pro- 
claims publicly on the ſtage, that Jupiter, a jea- 
lous, cruel, and implacable tyrant, had overturn- 
ed every thing in heaven; and that the other 
gods were reduced to be flayes. In the Tliad, 
book 13. Menelaus addreſſes Jupiter in the fol- 
lowing words: „ O Father Jove! in wiſdom, they 

« ſay, thou excelleſt both men and Gods. Yet 

& all theſe ills proceed from thee'; for the wick- 

« ed thou doſt aid in war. Thou art a friend 

e to the Trojans, ;, whoſe ſouls delight in force, 
„ who are never glutted with blood.” The gods 
were often treated with a ſort of contemptuous 
familiarity, and employed in very low offices.— 
Nothing is more common than to introduce them 
as actors in Greek tragedies ; frequently for tri. 
vial purpoſes: Apollo comes upon the ſtage moſt 
courteouſly to acquaint the audience with the 
ſubje& of the play. Why is this not urged by our 


critics, 


* The Engliſh tranſlator of that tragedy obſerves it to be remarkable in the 
Grecian creed, that the gods puniſh not only the perſons guilty, but their in- 
nocent poſterity, 


* 
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mitics, as | claſſical authority againſt the rule of 
Horace, Nec deus interſit niſi dignus vindice no- 
du. Homer makes very uſeful ſervants of his 
gods. Minerva, in particular, is a faithful at- 
tendant upon Ulyſſes. She acts the herald, and 
calls the chiefs to council (a). She marks the 
place where a great ſtone fell that was thrown 
by Ulyfſes (5). She aſſiſts Ulyfles to hide his trea- 
ſure in a cave (c), and helps him to wreſtle with 
the beggar (d). Ulyſſes being toſt with cares in 
hed, ſhe deſcends from heaven to make him fall 
aleep (e). This laſt might poſſibly be ſqueez'd 
nto an allegory, if Minerva were not frequently 
ntroduced where there is no place for an allego- 
ry. Jupiter, book 17. of the Iliad, is introduced 
comforting the ſteeds of Achilles for the death of 
Patroclus. Creuſa keeps it a profound ſecret from 
ber huſband, that ſhe had a child by Apollo.— 
t was held as little honourable in Greece to com- 
nit fornication with a god as with a man. It 
ppears from Cicero (/), that when Greek philo- 
bphers began to reaſon about the deity, their 
notions were wonderfully crude. One of the 


tardeſt morſels to digeſt in Plato's philoſophy, was 


a doctrine, That God is incorporeal ; which by 
many was thought abſurd, for that, without a 
body, he could not have ſenſes, nor prudence, 
nor pleaſure. The religious creed of the Romans 
ſeems to have been little leſs impure than that 


of' the Greeks. It was a ceremony of theirs, in 


beſieging a town, to evocate the tutelar deity, / 
ad to tempt him by a reward to betray his friends 
at ceremony, the name of the 


and votaries. Int 


tutelar deity was thought of importance; and for 
that 


* Nor let a god in perſon ſtand diſplay'd, 

Unleſs the labouring plot deſerve his aid, | FaANCIs, 
% Odylſey, book 8, (6) Book 8. (e) Book 13, 
(d) Book 18. (e Book 20, 

(f) Lib, 2. De natura deorum. 
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that reaſon the tutelar deity of Rome was a pro- 
found ſecret *, Appian of Alexandria, in his 
book of the Parthian war, reports, that Anto- 
ny, reduced to extremity by the Parthians, lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and beſought the gods, 
that if any of them were jealous of his former 
happineſs, they would pour their vengeance upon 
his head alone, and ſuffer his army to eſcape.— 
The ſtory of Paris and the three goddeſſes gives 
no favourable impreſſion, either of the morals or re- 
ligion of the Romans. Juno and her two fiſter-dei- 
ties ſubmit their diſpute about beauty to the ſhep- 
herd Paris, who conſcientiouſly pronounces in favour 
of Venus. But | 


— manet alta mente repoſtum 
" Fudicium Paridis, ſpretæque injuria forme. 
Juno, 


* The form of the evrcatio follows. Tuo ductu, inquit, Pythie Apollo, 
©& tuoque numine inſtinctus, pergo ad delendam -urbem Veios : tibique hinc 
* decimam partem prædæ voveo, Te fimul, Juno Regina, quæ nunc Veios 
“ colis, precor, ut nos victores in noſtram tuamique mox futuram urbem 
« ſequare: ubi te dignum amplitudine tua, templum accipiat,” Titus L. 
wins, lib, 5. cap. 21,—[ In Engliſþ thus: Under thy guidance and di- 
cc vine inſpiration, O Pythian Apollo, I march to the deſtruction of V; and 
* to thy ſhrine I devote a tenth of the plunder, Imperial Juno, guardian of 
« Veii, deign to proſper our victorious arms, and a temple ſhall be erected 
cc to thy honour, ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of thy name. 
But it appears trom Macrobius, that they uſed a form of evocation even when | 
the name of the tutelar deity was unknown to them, “ Si deus, fi deaeſt, 
tc cui populus civitaſque Carthaginienſis eſt in tutela, teque maxime ille qu! 

* urdis hujus populique tutelam recipiſti, precor, venerorque, veniamque 4 
„ vohis peto, ut vos populum givitatemque Carthaginienſem deſeratis, loca, 
& templa, ſacra, urbemque eorum relinquatis, abſque his abeatis, eique po- 
ec pulo, civitatique 'metum, formidinem, oblivionem injiciatis, proditique | 
4 Romam ad me meoſque veniatis, noſtraque vobis loca, templa ſacra, urbs, 
«*acceptior probatiorque fit, mihique populoque Romano militibuſque mess 
ter ræpoſiti ſitis, ut ſciamus intelligamuſque... Si ita:teceritis, voves vobis 
te templa ludoſque facturum. Saturnal. lib, 3. cap- 9.1. Engiifo 
thus : That divinity, whether god or goddeſs, who is the guardian of the 
« "ſtats of Carthage, that divinity I invoke, I pray and ſupplicate, that he will 
« deſert that perfidious people. Honour not with thy preſence their tem- 
“ ples, their ceremonies, nor their city ; abandon. them. to all their fears, 
&« leave them to infamy and oblivion. Fly hence to Rome, where, in mY 
&* country, and among my fellow-citizens, thou ſhakt have nobler temples, 
and more acceptable ſacrifices3 thou ſhalt be the tutelar deity of this arm), 
« and of the Roman ſtate. On this condition, I here vow to erect tem 


* ples and inſtitutegames to thine honour,” ] 
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juno, not ſatisfied with wreaking her malice a- 
gainſt the honeſt ſhepherd, declares war againſt 
his whole nation. Not even Eneas, tho' a,fugitive 
in foreign lands, eſcapes her fury. Their great 
god Jupiter is introduced on the ſtage by Plau- 
tus, ro deceive Alcmena, and to lie with her in 
the ſhape of her huſband. Nay, it was the opi- 
nion of the Romans, that this play made much 
for the honour of Jupiter ; for in times of nati- 
onal troubles and calamities, it was commonly acted 
to appeaſe his anger ;—a pregnant inſtance of the 
groſs conceptions of that warlike people in morality, 
as well as in religion. 
A diviſion of inviſible beings into benevolent 
and malevolent, without any mixture of theſe qua- 
lities, makes the third ſtage. The talents and feel- 
ings of men, refine gradually under good govern- 
ment : ſocial amuſements begin to make a figure : 
benevolence is highly regarded ; and ſome men are 
found without gall. Having thus acquired a noti- 
on of pure benevolence, and finding it exemplifi- 
ed in ſome eminent perſons, it was an eaſy ſtep 
n the progreſs of theological opinions, to beſtow 
the fame character upon ſome ſuperior beings.— 
This led men to diſtinguiſh their gods into two 
kinds, eſſentially different, one entirely benevolent, 
another entirely malevolent ; and the difference 
between good and ill, which are diametrically op- 
polite, favoured that diſtinction. Fortunate events 
out of the common courſe of nature, were ac- 
cordingly aſcribed to benevolent deities ; and un- 
fortunate events of that kind to malevolent. In 
the time of Pliny the elder, malevolent deities 
were worſhipped at Rome. He mentions a tem- 
ple dedicated to Bad Fortune, another to the dil- 
eale termed a Fever. The Lacedemonians worſhip- 
ped Death and Fear ; and the people of Cadiz Po- 
verty and Old Age; in order to deprecate their wrath. 
Such 
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Such gods were by the Romans termed Averrunci, 
as putting away evil. 

Conviction of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, 
and of inferior deities, ſome benevolent, ſome ma- 
levolent, is the fourth ſtage. Such conviction, 
which gains ground in proportion as morality 
ripens, ariſes from a remarkable difference be- 
tween gratitude and fear. Willing to ſhow my 
gratitude for ſome kindneſs proceeding from an 
unknown hand, ſeveral perſons occur to my con- 
jectures; but I always fix at laſt upon one perſon 
as the moſt likely. Fear is of an oppoſite nature : 
it expands itſelf upon every ſuſpicious perſon, and 
blackens them all. Thus upon providential good 
fortune above the power of man, 'we naturally 
reſt upon one benevolent Deity as the cauſe ; and 
to him we confine our gratitude and veneration. 
When, on the other hand, we are ſtruck with an 
uncommon calamity, every thing that poſſibly may 
be the cauſe, raiſes terror. Hence the propenſity 
in ſavages to multiply objects of fear; but to con- 
fine their gratitude and veneration to a ſingle ob- 
ject. Gratitude and veneration, at the ſame time, 
are of ſuch a nature, as to raiſe a high opinion 
of the perſon who is their object; and when a 
ſingle inviſible being is underſtood to pour out 
bleſſings with a liberal hand, good men, infiamcd 
with gratitude, put no bounds to the power and 
benevolence of that being. And thus one ſupreme 
benevolent Deity comes to be recognized among e 
more enlightened ſavages. With reſpect to malt o- 
lent deities, as they are ſuppoſed to be numerous, 
and as there is no natural impulſe for elevati!'3 
one above another; they are all of them held 
be of an inferior rank, ſubordinate to the ſupreins 
Deity. 

Unity in the ſupreme being hath, among ph. 
loſophers, a more ſolid foundation, namely uni“ 


Ls 
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of deſign and of order in the creation and go- 
vernment of this world . At the ſame time, the 


paſſion of gratitude, which leads even ſavages to the 
attribute of unity in the ſupreme being, prepares 


the mind for reliſhing the proof of that unity, found- 


ed on the unity of his works. 

The belief of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, and 
of ſubordinate deities benevolent and malevolent, 
s and has been more univerſal than any other 
religious creed. I confine myſelf to a few in- 
ſtances; for a complete enumeration would be 
endleſs. The different ſavage tribes in Dutch 
Guiana, agree pretty much in their articles of 
faith, They hold the exiſtence of one ſupreme 
Deity, whoſe chief attribute is benevolence ; and 
to him they aſcribe every good that happens. 
But as it is againſt his nature to do ill, they 
believe in ſubordinate malevolent beings, like our 
devil, who occaſion thunder, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and who are the authors of death, diſ- 
cafes, and of every misfortune. To theſe devils, 
termed in their language Towahoos, they direct 
every ſupplication, in order to avert their male- 
volence ; while the ſupreme Deity is entirely ne- 
glefted : ſo much more powerful among ſavages, 
ls fear than gratitude. The North-American ſa- 
Yages have all of them a notion of a ſupreme 
Deity, creator and governor of the world ; and 
of inferior deities, ſome good, ſome ill. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed to have bodies, and to live much as men 
do, but without being ſubjected to any diſtreſs. 


Ihe fame creed prevails among the negroes of 
Benin 


— 


All things in the univerſe are evidently of a piece, Every thing is ad- 

ſuſted to every thing; one deſign prevails through the whole : and this 

uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one author; becauſe the 

daception of different authors without diſtinction of attributes or ope- 

"Mons, ſerves only to perplex the imagination, without beſtowing any ſa- 

32 on the underſtanding. Natural hiftory of Religion, by David Hume, 
Nur. 
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Benin and Congo, among the people of New 
Zeland, among the inhabitants of Java, of Ma- 
dagaſcar, of the Molucca iſlands, and of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands. The Chinguleſe, a tribe in the 
iſland of Ceylon, acknowledge one God creator of 
the univerſe, with ſubordinate deities who act as 
his deputies: agriculture is the peculiar province 
of one, navigation of another. The creed of the 
Tonquineſe is nearly the ſame. The inhabitants 
of Otaheite, termed King George's Iſland, believe 
in one ſupreme Deity; and in inferior deities 
without end, who preſide over particular parts of 
the creation. They pay no adoration to the ſu- 
preme Deity, thinking him too far elevated aboye 
his creatures to concern himſelf with what they 
do. They believe the ſtars to be children of the 
fun and moon, and an eclipſe to be the time ot 
copulation. According to Arnobius, certain Ro- 
man deities preſided over the various operations 
of men. Venus preſided over carnal copulation; 
Puta aſſiſted at pruning trees; and Peta in requelt- 
ing benefits: Nemeſtrinus was god of the woods, 
Nodutus ripened corn, and Terenſis helped to 
threſh it; Vibilia aſſiſted travellers; orphans were 
under the care of Orbona, and dying perſons, of 
Nznia ; Oſſilago hardened the bones of infants; 
and Mellonia protected bees, and beſtowed ſweet- 
neſs on their honey. The inhabitants of the iſland 
of Formoſa recogniſe two ſupreme deitics in com- 
pany ; the one a male, god of the men, the o- 
ther a female, goddeſs of the women. The bulk 
of their inferior deities are the ſouls of upright 
men, who are conſtantly doing good, and the 
ſouls of wicked men who are conſtantly doing 
ill, The inland negroes acknowledge one fupreme 
being, creator of all things; attributing to him 
infinite power, infinite knowledge, and ubiquity.— 
They believe that the dead are W N = 
piri 
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ſpirits, termed by them [ananini, or protectors, 
being appointed to guard their parents and relati- 
ons. The ancient Goths and ſeveral other nor- 
thern nations, acknowledged one ſupreme being ; and 
at the fame time worſhipped three ſubordinate dei- 
ties ; Thor, reputed the fame with Jupiter ; Oden, 
or Woden, the ſame with Mars; and Friga, 
the ſame with Venus“. Socrates taking the cup 
of poiſon from the executioner, held it up toward 
heaven, and pouring out ſome of it as an obla- 
tion to the ſupreme Deity, pronounced the fol- 
lowing prayer: „I implore the immortal God that 
my tranſlation. hence may be happy.” Then turn- 
ing to Crito, ſaid, © O Crito! I owe a cock to 
* Eſculapius, pay it.” From this incident we find 
that Socrates, ſoaring above his countrymen, had 
attained to the belief of a ſupreme benevolent Dei- 
ty, But in that dark age of religion, ſuch puri- 
ty is not to be expected from Socrates himſelf, as 
to have rejected ſubordinate deities, even of the 
mercenary kind. | 

Different offices being aſſigned to the gods, as 
above mentioned, proper names followed of courſe. 
and when a god was aſcertained by a name, 
the buſy mind would naturally proceed to trace 
lis genealogy. 

As unity in the Deity was not an eſtabliſhed 
loctrine in the countries where the Chriſtian re- 
gion was firſt promulgated, Chriſtianity could not 
al to prevail over Paganiſm; for improvements 
n the mental faculties lead by fure ſteps, though 
low, to one God. 

The fifth ſtage is, the belief of one ſu- 
teme benevolent Deity, as in that immediately 
foregoing, with many inferior benevolent deities, 
ad one only who is malevolent. As men im- 

Vol. II. D d prove 


* Regnator omnium Deus, cætera ſubjecta atque parentia; Tacitus de 
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A; the reſt inferior and ſubordinate,” ] 


Eribus Germanerum, cap. 39. [In Engliſh thuz; “ One God the ruler of 
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prove in natural knowledge and become ſkilful in 
tracing cauſes from effects, they find much lefs 
malice and ill-deſign than was imagined : huma- 
nity at laſt prevails, which with improved know. 
ledge baniſh the ſuſpicion of ill-deſign, in every 
caſe where an event can be explained without it. 
In a word, a ſettled opinion of good prevailing in 
the world, produced conviction among ſome na. 
tions, leſs ignorant than their neighbours and leſs 
brutal, that there is but one malevolent fubordi. 
nate deity, and good ſubordinate deities without 
number. The ancient Perſians acknowledged two 
principles ; one all good and alt powerful, named 
Hormuz, and by the Greeks corruptly Oromazes ; 
the other evil, named Abariman, and by the Greeks 
Arimanes. Some authors aſſert, that the Perſians 
held theſe two principles to be co-eternal : others 
that Oromazes firſt ſubſiſted alone, that he crea- 
ted both light and darkneſs, and that he created 


Arimanes out of darkneſs. That the latter was \Þ 
the opinion of the ancient Perſians, appears from 1 
their Bible, termed the Sadder ; which teaches, That 11 
there is one God ſupreme over all, many good 10 
angels, and but one evil ſpirit. Plutarch acquaints 9 0 
us, that Hormuz and Ahariman, ever at variance, ur 
formed each of them creatures of their own ſtamp; "a 
that the former created good genii, fuch as good- "\ 
nels, truth, wiſdom, juſtice ; and- that the latter 1 

created evil geni, ſuch as infidelity, falſchood, BW a. 
oppreſſion, theft. This ſyſtem of theology, com- * 
monly termed the Manichean ſyſtem, is ſaid to be * 
alſo the religious creed of Pegu, with the follow- : . 
ing addition, that the evil principle only is to 11 
be worſhipped; which is abundantly proba- ay 
ble, as fear is a predominant paſſion in barbari- _ 
ans. The people of Florida believe a ſupreme þ 
benevolent Deity, and a ſubordinate deity that 15 T a 


malevolent : neglecting the former, who, they fay, 


does no harm, they bend their whole attention to 
ſolten 
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ſoften the latter, who, they ſay, torments them 
day and night. The inhabitants of Darien ac- 
knowledge but one evil ſpirit, of whom they are 
deſperately afraid, The Hottentots, mentioned by 
ſome writers as altogether deſtitute of religion, are 
on the comtrary farther advanced toward its pu- 
rity, than ſome of their neighbours. Their creed 
s, That there is a ſupreme being, who is good- 
neſs itſelf ? of whom they have no occafion to 
ſtand in awe, as he is incapable by his nature 
to hurt them; that there is alſo a malevolent ſpi- 
nt, ſubordinate to the former, who muſt be ſerv- 
ed and worſhipped in order to avert. his malice. 
The Epicurean doctrine with reſpect to the gods 
n general, That being happy in themſelves: they 
extend not their providential care to men, differs 
wt widely from what the Hottentot believes with 


4 eſpect to the ſupreme being, 

* Having traced the ſenſe of deity, from its dawn 
* n the groſſeſt ſavages to its approaching matu- 
at nty among enlightened nations, we proceed to the 
d alt ſtage of the progreſs, which makes the true 
10 item of theology; and that is, conviction of a 
. lwreme_being, boundleſs in every perfection, with- 
55 out ſubordinate deities, benevolent or malevolent. 
4. Wages learn early to trace the chain of cauſes 
er ad effects, with reſpe& to ordinary events: they 
d, know that : faſting produces hunger, that labour 
8 decaſions wearineſs, that fire burns, that the ſun 
be ad rain contribute to vegetation. But when they 
W- o beyond ſuch familiar events, they loſe ſight of 


* auſe and effect: the changes of weather, of winds, 
ab heat and cold, impreſs them with a notion of 
chance: earthquakes, hurricanes, ſtorms of thun- 
me ler and lightning, which fill them with terror, 


t is « aſcribed to malignant beings of greater pow- 
255 7 than man. In the progreſs of knowledge light 
to ins to break in upon them: they diſcover, that 
ten ach phenomena, however tremendous, come un- 
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der the general law of cauſe and effect; and that 
there is no ground for aſcribing them to malig- 
nant ſpirits. At the ſame time, our more refined 
ſenſes ripen by degrees: ſocial affections come to 
prevail, and morality makes a deep impreſſion.— 
In maturity of ſenſe and 22 benevo- 
lence appears more and more; and beautiful final 
cauſes are diſcovered in many of nature's pro- 
ductions, that formerly were thought uſeleſs, or 
perhaps hurtful: and the time may come, we have 
ſolid ground to hope that it will come, when 
doubts and difficulties about the government of 
Providence, will all of them be cleared up; and 
every event be found -condutive to the general 
good. Such views of Providence baniſh malevo- 
lent deities; and we ſettle at laſt in a moſt com- 
fortable opinion ; either that there are no ſuch 
beings; or that, if they exiſt and are permitted 
to perpetrate any miſchief, it is in order to pro- 
duce greater good“. Thus, through a long maze 
of errors, man arrives at true religion, acknow- 
ledging but one Being, ſupreme in power, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, who created all other be- 
ings, to whom all other beings are ſubjected, and 
who directs every event to anſwer the beſt purpoles. 
This ſyſtem is true theology +. 

Having gone through the different ſtages of re- 
ligious belief, in its gradual progreſs toward truth 
and purity, I proceed to a very important article, 
The hiſtory of tutelar deities. The belief of tu-Y 
telar deities preceded indeed ſeveral of the ſtages 


mentioned, witneſs the tutelar deities of 9 | 
an 
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* The Abyſſinians think that the aſcribing to the devil the wicked : 
acts of which the Portugueze declare him to be guilty, 15 falls WW 
into the error of the Manichees, who admit two principles, one good, 
one evil. : ; 

+ Pliny ſeems to reliſh the doctrine of unity in the Deity; but is * a ; 
loſs about forming any juſt conception of him, ſometimes conſidering e 
world to be our only deity, ſometimes the ſun, 
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and Rome; but as it is not connected with an 
one of them excluſive of the reſt, the — 
of method required it to be poſtponed to all of 
them. This belief, founded on ſelfiſhneſs, made 
a rapid progreſs after property in the goods of for- 
tune was eſtabliſhed. The Greeks, the Romans, 
and indeed moſt nations that were not mere ſa- 
vages, appropriated to themſelves tutelar deities, 
who were underſtood to befriend them upon all 
occaſions ; and in particular, to fight for them a- 
gainſt their enemies. The Iliad of Homer is full 
of miraculous battles between the Greeks and 
Trojans, the tutelar deities — with the con- 
tending parties, and partaking of every diſaſter, 
death only excepted which immortals could not 


ſuffer, The /ares, penates, or houſehold-gods, of 


Indoſtan, of Greece, and of Rome, bear witneſs, 
that every family, perhaps every perſon, was 
thought to be under the protection of a tutelar 
deity. Alexander ab Alexandro gives a liſt of 
tutelar deities. - Apollo and Minerva were the 
tutelar deities of Athens ; Bacchus and Hercules 
of the Bœotian Thebes; Juno of Carthage, Sa- 
mos, Sparta, Argos, and Mycene; Venus of Cy- 
prus; Apollo of Rhodes and of Delphos; Vulcan 
of Lemnos; Bacchus of Naxus ; Neptune of Tene- 
dos, &c. The poets teſtify, that even individuals 
had tutelar deities ; 


Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ſtabat Apollo : 
Aqua Venus Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit. 

Oderat ÆEneam, propior Saturnia Turno 
Ille tamen Veneris numine tutus erat. 

Sæpe ferox cautum petiit Neptunus Ulyſſem ; 
Eripuit patruo ſæpe Minerva ſuo * (a). 


Though 


(a) Ovid. Triſt. lib, 1. eleg. 2. 
The rage of Vulcan, and the martial maid, 
* Purſu'd old Troy; but Phœbus' love repay d. « /Eneas 
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Though the North-American ſavages recogniſe a 
ſupreme Being, wiſe and benevolent, and alſo 
ſubordinate benevolent beings who are intruſted 
with the government of the world; yet as the 
* diſtance of theſe ſubordinate beings and the 
occupation they have in general government, 
are ſuppoſed to make them overlook individuals, 
every man has a tutelar deity of his own, term- 
ed Manitou, who is conſtantly invoked during war 
to give him victory of his enemies. The Natches, 
bordering on the Miſſiſſippi, offer up. the ſkulls 
of their enemies to their god, and depoſite them 
in his temple. They conſider that being as their 
tutelar deity who aſſiſts them againſt their ene- 
mies, and to whom therefore the ſkull of an enemy 
muſt be an acceptable offering. Tho' they worſhip 
the ſun, who impartially ſhines on all mankind; yet 
ſuch 1s their partiality, that they conſider themſelves 
as his choſen people, and that their enemies are his 
enemies, | 
A belief fo abſurd ſhows woful imbecillity in hu- 
man nature. Is it not obvious, that the great 
God of heaven and earth governs the world by 
inflexible laws, from which he never can ſwerve 
in any cafe, becauſe they are the beſt poſſible in 
every caſe ? To ſuppoſe any family or nation to be 
an object of his peculiar love, is no leſs impi- 
ous, than to ſuppoſe any family or nation to be 
an obje& of his peculiar hatred : they equally ar- 
raign Providence of partiality, Even the Goths 
had more juſt notions of the Deity. Totila, re- 
commending to his people juſtice and humanity, 
fays, © .Quare fic habete, ea quæ amari ab homi- 


« nibus ſolent ita vobis ſalva fore, fi juſtitiz 
4 ll 


« Hneas ſafe, defy'd great Juno's hate 

« For-Venus guards her favour'd offspring's fate: 

« In vain Ulyſſes Neptune's wrath aſſails, 

„ O'er winds and waves Minerva's power prevails,” 


. 
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« reverentiam ſervaveritis. Si tranſitis in mores 
« zlios, etiam Deum ad hoſtes tranſiturum. Ne- 


« que enim ille, aut omnino hominibus, aut uni 


« alicui genti, addicit ſe focium “.“ 

That God was once the tutelar deity of the 
Jews, is true; but not in the vulgar acceptation 
of that term, importing a deity choſen by a peo- 
ple to be LI patron and protector. The or- 
thodox faith is, © That God choſe the Jews as 
« his peculiar people, not from any .partiality to 
« them, but that there might be one nation to 
© keep alive the knowledge of one ſupreme 
« Deity ; which ſhould be proſperous while they 
« adhered to him, and unproſperous when they 
« declined to idolatry ; not only in order to make 
them perſevere in the true faith, but alſo in or- 
der to exemplify to all nations the conduct of 
his Providence.“ It is certain, however that, 
the perverſe Jews claimed God Almighty as their 
tutelar deity in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term. And this error throws light upon an inci- 
dent related in the Acts of the Apoſtles. There 
was a prophecy firmly believed by the Jews, that 
the Meſſiah would come among them in perſon 
to reſtore their kingdom. The Chriſtians gave a 
different ſenſe to the prophecy, namely, that the 
kingdom promiſed was not of this world. And 
they ſaid, that Chriſt was ſent to pave the way to 
their heavenly kingdom, by obtaining forgiveneſs 
of their fins. At the ſame time, as the Jews held 
all other nations in abhorrence, it was natural for 
them to conclude, that the Meſſiah would ho, 

ent 


n * © Be aſſured of this, that while ye preſerve your reverence for juſtioe, 

Je will enjoy all the bleſſings which are ineſtimable among mankind.— 

2 ifye refuſe to obey her dictates, and your morals become corrupted, God 

: himſelf will abandon you, and take the part of your enemies, For al- 

„ hough the benevolence of that power is not partially confined to tribe or 

People, yet in the eye of his juſtice all men are net equally ta -0ozetts of 
his approbation,” 
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ſent to them only, God's choſen people: for which 
reaſon, even the apoſtles were at firſt doubtful 
about preaching the goſpel to any but to the 
Jews (a). But the apoſtles reflecting, that it was 
one great purpoſe of the miſſion, to baniſh from 
the Jews their grovelling and impure notion of 
a tutelar deity, and to proclaim a ſtate of future 
happineſs to all who believe in Chriſt, they pro- 
ceeded to preach the goſpel to all men: * Then 
Peter opened his mouth and ſaid, Of a truth! 
<< perceive, that God is no reſpecter of perſons: 
«© but in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
e worketh righteoufneſs, is accepted with him (6).” 
The foregoing reaſoning, however, did not ſatis- 
fy the Jews : they could not digeſt the opinion, 
that God ſent his Meſſiah to ſave all nations, and 
that he was the God of the Gentiles as well as 
of the Jews. They ſtormed againſt Paul in par- 
ticular, for inculcating that doctrine (c). 
Conſidering that religion in its purity was el- 
tabliſhed by the goſpel, is it not amazing, that 
even Chriſtians fell back to the worſhip of tute- 
lar deities? They did not. indeed adopt the ab- 
ſurd opinion, that the ſupreme Being was their 
tutelar deity; but they held, that there are di- 
vine perſons ſubordinate to the Almighty, who 
take under their care nations, families, and c- 
ven individuals; an opinion that differs not eſſen- 
tially from that of tutelar deities among the Hea- 
thens. That opinion, which flatters ſelf. love, took 
root in the fifth century, when the deification of 
ſaints was introduced, ſimilar to the deification of 
heroes among the ancients. People are fond of 
friends to be their interceſſors; and with regard 
to the Deity, deified ſaints were thought the proper- 
eſt interceſſors. Temples were built and dedicat- 


ed to them; and ſolemn rites of worſhip inſti- 
| tuted 


(a) See the 1oth and 11th chapters of the Acts of the _. 
() Ads of the Apoſiles, x. 34. (c) Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. 13. 
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tuted to render them propitious. It was imagin- 
ed, that the ſouls of the deified ſaints are at li- 
berty to roam where they liſt, and that they love 
the places where their bodies are interred ;. which 
accordingly made the ſepulchres of the ſaints a 
common rendezvous of ſupplicants. What paved 
the way to notions ſo abſurd, was the groſs 1g- 
norance that clouded the Chriſtian world, after the 
northern barbarians became maſters of. Europe. 
In the ſeventh century, the biſhops were ſo il- 
literate, as to be indebted to others for the ſhal- 
low ſermons they preached ; and the very few of 
that order who had any learning, ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with compoſing inſipid homilies, collected 
from the writings of Auguſtin and Gregory. In 
the ninth century, matters grew worſe and worſe ; 
for theſe ſaints, held at firſt to be mediators for 
Chriſtians in general, were now converted into tu- 
telar deities in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. An opinion pre- 
vailed, that ſuch ſaints as are occupied about the 
fouls of Chriſtians in general, have little time for 
individuals ; which led every church, and every 
private Chriſtian, to ele& for themſelves a par- 
ticular ſaint, to be their patron or tutelar deity. 
That practice made it neceſſary to deify ſaints with- 
out end, in order to furniſh a tutelar deity to 
every individual. The dubbing of ſaints, became 
a new ſource of abuſes and frauds in the Chriſ- 
tian world : lying wonders were invented, and fa- 
bulous hiſtories compoſed, to celebrate exploits 
that never were performed, and to glorify perſons 
who never had a being. And thus religion among 
Chriſtians, ſunk down to as low a ſtate as it had 
been among Pagans. 

There ſtill remains upon hand, a capital branch 
of our hiſtory ; and that is idolatry, which pro- 
perly ſignifies the worſhipping viſible objects as dei- 
ties. But as idolatry evidently ſprung from re- 
ligious worſhip, corrupted by the ignorant and 

brutiſh ; 
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brutiſh ; it will make its appearance with more 
advantage in the next chapter, of which religi- 
ous worſhip is the ſubject. 

We have thus traced with wary ſteps, the gra- 
dual progreſs of theology through many ſtages, 
correſponding to the gradual openings and im- 
provements of the human mind. But though that 
progreſs, in almoſt all countries, appears uniform 
with reſpe& to the order of ſucceſſion, it is far 
otherwiſe with reſpe& to the quickneſs of ſuc- 
ceſſion: nations, Jike individuals, make a progreſs 
from infancy to maturity; but they advance not 
with an equal pace, ſome making a rapid pro- 
greſs toward perfection in knowledge and religi- 
on, while others remain ignorant barbarians. The 
religion of Hindoſtan, if we credit hiſtory or tra- 
dition, had advanced to a conſiderable degree of 
purity and refinement, at a very early period. The 
Hindoſtan Bible, termed Chatahbhade or Shaſtah, 
gives an account of the creation, lapſe of the 
angels, and creation of man; inſtructs us in the 
unity of the Deity, but denies his preſcience, as 
being inconſiſtent with free-will in man; all of 
them prafound doctrines of an illuminated peo- 
ple, to eſtabliſh which a long courſe of time mult 
have been requiſite, after wandering through er- 
rors without number. Compared with the Hin- 
dows in theology, even the Greeks were mere 
favages. The Grecian gods were held to be lit- 
tle better than men, and their hiſtory as above- 
mentioned, correſponds to the notion entertained of 
them. 

In explaining the opinions of men with reſpect 
to Deity, I have confined my view to ſuch opt- 
nions as are ſuggeſted by principles or biaſſes that 
make a part of common nature; omitting many 
whimſical notions no better than dreams of a rov- 
ing imagination, The plan delineated, ſhows 


wonderful uniformity in the progreſs of religion 
through 
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through all nations. That irregular and whimſi- 
al notions are far otherwiſe is not wonderful. 
Take the following ſpecimen, The Kamſkatkans 
xe not ſo ſtupidly ignorant, as to be altogether 
wid of curioſity. They ſometimes think of na- 


ral appearances.— Rain, fay they, is ſome deity 


ſilling 1 them; and they imagine the rain- 
bow to be a party- coloured garment, put on by 
lim in preparing for that operation. They be- 
ieve wind to be produced by a god ſhaking witty 
nolence his long hair about his head. Such tales 
ill ſcarce amuſe children in the nurſery. The 
nhabitants.of the iſland Celebes formerly acknow- 
aged no gods but the ſun and the moon, which 
vere held to be eternal. Ambition for ſuperiori- 
y made them fall out. The moon being wounded 
n flying from the ſun, was delivered of the earth. 

Hitherto of the gradual openings of the human 
nind with reſpect to Deity, I cloſe this ſecton 
ith an account of fome unſound notions con- 
cerning the conduct of Providence, and concern- 
ng ſome ſpeculative matters: I begin with the 
ormer. 

In days of ignorance, the conduct of Provi- 
lence is very little underſtood. Far from having 
ny notion, that the government of this world is 
arried on by general laws, which are inflexible 
becauſe they are the beſt poſſible, every import- 
at event is attributed to an immediate interpoſi: 
don of the Deity, As the Grecian gods were 
ought to have bodies like men, and like men 
o require nouriſhment 3 they were imagined to act 
ike men, forming ſhort-ſighted plans of opera- 
ton, and varying them from time to time, ac- 
cording to exigencies. Even the wiſe Athenians 
tad an utter averſion at philoſophers who attempt- 
ed to account for effects by general laws: ſuch 
loctrine they thought tended to fetter the gods, 
ad to prevent them from governing events at their 
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pleaſure. An ecclipſe being held a prognoſtic gi- 
ven by the gods of ſome grievous calamity, Anaxa- 
goras was accuſed of Atheiſm for attempting to. 
explain the eclipſe of the moon by natural cauſ- 
es: he was thrown into priſon, and with difficul- 
ty was relieved by the influence of Pericles. Pro- 
tagoras was baniſhed Athens for maintaining the 
fame doctrine, Procopius overflows with tignalſ 
interpoſitions of Providence; and Agathias, be- 
ginning at the battle of Marathon, ſagely main-W 
tains, that from that time downward, there was? 
not a battle loſt but by an immediate judgement ; 
of God, for the fins of the commander, or off 
his army, or of one perſon or other. Our Sa- 
viour's doctrine with reſpe& to thoſe who ſuffer- 
ed by the fall of the tower of Siloam, ought to 
have opened their eyes; but ſuperſtitious eyes are 
never opened by inſtruction. At the ſame time, W 
it is deplorable that ſuch belief has no good in- 
fluence on manners : on the contrary, never doth 
wickedneſs ſo much abound as in dark times. A 
curious fact is related by Procopius (a) with rel- 
pect to that ſort of fü erllition. When Rome was W 
beſieged by the Goths and in danger of deltruc- W 
tion, a part of the. town-wall was in a tottering W 
condition. Beliſarius, propoſing to fortify it, vas 
oppoſed by the citizens, affirming, that it was 
guarded by St. Peter, Procopius obſerves, that 
the event anſwered expectation ; for that the Goths, 
during a tedious fiege, never once attempted that 
weak part. He adds, that the wall remained in 
the ſame ruinous ſtate at the time of his writing. 
Here is a curious conceit.— Peter created a tu- 
telar deity, able and willing to counteract the laws 
by which God governs the material world. And 
for what mighty benefit to his votaries ? Only to 
ſave them five or fifcy pounds in rebuilding the 
crazy part of the wall. 1 


(a) Hiſtoria Gothica, lib, 1. 
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It is no leſs inconſiſtent with the regular courſe 
of providence, to believe, as many formerly did, 
that in all doubtful caſes the Almighty, when ap- 
xealed to, never fails to interpoſe in favour of the 
nght fide. The inhabitants of Conſtantinople, 
ann. 1284, being ſplit into parties about two con- 
tending patriarchs, the Emperor ordered a fire to 
be made in the church of St. Sophia, and a pa- 
per for each party to be thrown into it : never 
doubting, but that God would fave from the flames 
the paper given in for the party whoſe cauſe he 
eſpouſed. But, to the utter aſtoniſhment of all 
beholders, the flames paid not the leaſt regard to 
either. The ſame abſurd opinion gave birth to the 
trial by fire, by water, and by ſingle combat. And 
it is not a little remarkable, that ſuch trials were 
common among many nations that had no inter- 
courſe one with another : even the enlightened 
people of Indoſtan try crimes by dipping the hand 
of a ſuſpected perſon in boiling oil.—Such uni- 
formity is there with reſpect even to ſuperſtitious 
opinions. Pope Gregory VII. inſiſting that the Kings 
of Caſtile and Aragon ſhould lay aſide their Go- 
thic liturgy for the Romiſh, the matter was put 
to trial by ſingle combat; and two champions were 
choſen to declare by victory the opinion of God 
Almighty. The Emperor Otho I. obſerving the 
lau-doctors differ about the right of repreſenta- 
tion in land-eſtates, appointed a duel; and the 
tight of repreſentation gained the victory. If any 
thing can render ſuch a doctrine palatable, it is 
the believing in a tutelar deity, who with leſs 
abſurdity may interpoſe in behalf of a favourite 
people. Appian gravely reports, that when the city 
of Rhodes was beſieged by Mithridates, a itatue 
of the goddeſs Iſis was ſeen to dart flames of fire 
upon a bulky engine, raiſed by the beſiegers to 
overtop the wall. . 
Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians mention an incident that happened in 
the iſland of Celebes, founded on a belief of the 
ſame kind with that above mentioned. About 
two centuries' ago, fome Chriſtian and ſome Ma- 
hometan miſſionaries made their way to that iſland, 
The chief king, ſtruck with the fear of hell taught 
by both, aſſembled a generat conneil; and ſtretch. 
ing his hand towards heaven, addrefled the fol. 
lowing prayer to the fupreme being. Great God, 
„from thee FE demand nothing but juſtice, and 
* to me thou owelt it; Men of different religi- 
ons have come to this nd, threatening eter- 
© nal punithment to mo and my people if we dif- 
** obey the laws. What are thy laws? Speak, O 
% my God, who art the author of nature: thou 
% knowelſt the bottom of our hearts, and that we 
can never intentionally difobey thee, But if it 
* be unworthy of thy: effence to employ the lan- 
* guage of men, I call upon my whole people, 
* the ſun which gives me light, the earth- which 
* bears me, the fea which ſurrounds my empire, 

and upon thee thyſelf, to bear witnefs for me 
* that in the ſincerity of my heart I wiſh to know 
« thy will; and this day I declare, that I will ac- 
„ knowledge as the depoſitaries of thy oracles, 
<« the firſt miniſters of either religion that ſhall 
* land on this iſland.“ N 
It is equally erroneous to believe, that certain 
ceremonies will protect one from miſchief. In the 
dark ages of Chriſtianity, the ſigning with the fi- 
gure of a croſs, was held not only to be an an. 
tidote againſt the fnares of malignant ſpirits, but 
to inſpire reſolution for ſupporting trials and ca- 
lamities : for which reaſon no Chriſtian in thoſe 
days undertook any thing of moment, till he had 
uſed that ceremony. It was firmly believed in 
France, that a gold or ſilver coin of St. Louis, 
hung from the neck, was a protection againſt all 
diſeaſes : and we find accordingly a hole in every 
remaining 
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remaining coin of that king, for fixing it to a rib- 
band. In the minority of Charles VIII. of France, 
the three eſtates, ann. 1484, ſupplicated his Ma- 
jeſty, that he would no longer defer the being 
mointed with holy oil, as the favour of heaven 
mas viſibly connected with that ceremony. They 
firmed, that his grand-father Charles VII. ne- 
rer proſpered till he was anointed ; and that hea- 
yen afterward fought on his ſide, till the Engliſh 
were expelled out of his kingdom f. The high 
altar” of St. Margaret's church in the iſland Icolm- 
kill, was covered with a plate of blue marble fine- 
ly veined ; which has ſuffered from a ſuperſtiti- 
ous conceit, that the ſmalleſt bit of it will pre- 
ferve a ſhip from ſinking. It has accordingly been 
carried off piece-meal ; and at preſent there is ſcarce 
enough left to make an experiment. In the Sad- 
der, certain prayers are enjoyned when one fneezes 
or piſſes, in order to chaſe away the devil. Cart- 
wheels in Libon, are compoſed of two clumſy 
boards nailed- together in a circular form. Tho” 
the noife is tolerable, the axles are never greaſ- 
ed; the noife, ſay they, frightens the devil from 
hurting their oxen; 

Nay, ſo far has ſuperſtition been carried, as 
to found a belief, that the devil by magic can 
control the courſe of Providence. A Greek 
diſnop having dreamed that a certain ne: _ 

aile 


} That ridiculous ceremony is kept up to this day: ſuch power has 
cuſtom, Take the following ſample of it: „ The Grand Prior of St. 
: Remi opens the holy phial, and gives it to the Archbiſhop, who with 
„ * golden needle takes ſome of the precious oil, about the ſize of a 
„ Stain of wheat, which he mixes with conſecrated ointment, The King 
„ hen proſtrates himſelf before the alter on a violet coloured carpet, 
„ *abroydered with fleurs de lys, while they pray, Then the Kng riſes, 

and the Archbiſhop anoints him on the crown of the head, on the 
„ ftomach, on the two elbows, and on the joints of the arms. Af- 
ter the ſeveral anointings, the Archbiſhop of Rheims, the Biſhops 
„ Laon and Beauvais cloſe the openings of the ſhirt ; the High Cham- 
8 berlain puts on the tunic and the royal mantle ;z the King then kneels 

*zun, and is anointed in the palms of his hands.“ Is this farce leſs 


mr than that of an Engliſh King curing the King's evil with a 
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failed by magic, the ſuppoſed magician and his 
ſon were condemned to die, without the leaſt e. 
vidence but the dream. Monteſquieu colle&s a 
number of circumſtances, each of which, though 
all extremely improbable, ought to have been 
clearly made out, in order to prove the crime (a). 
The Emperor Theodore Laſcaris, imagining ma- 
gic to be the cauſe of his diſtemper, put the 
perſons ſuſpected to the trial of holding a red-hot 
iron without being burnt. In the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, in the canons of ſeveral councils, 
and in the ancient laws of Norway, puniſhments 
are enacted againſt thoſe who are ſuppoſed able 
to raiſe oaks ag termed Tempęſtarii. During the 
time of Catharine de Medicis, there was in the 
court of France a jumble of politics, gallantry, 
luxury, debauchery, ſuperſtition, and Atheiſm.— 
It was 'common to take the reſemblance of ene- 
mies in wax, in order to torment them by roaſt- 
ing the figure at a ſlow fire, and pricking it with 
needles. If an enemy happened in one inſtance 
of a thouſand to pine and dic, the charm was 
eſtabliſhed for ever. Sorcery and witchcraft were 
ſo univerſally believed in England, that in a pre- 
amble to a ſtatute, of Henry VIII. anno 1511, It 
is ſet forth, © That ſmiths, weavers, and women, 
„ boldly take upon them great cures, in which 
e they partly uſe ſorcery and witchcraft.” The 
firſt printers, who were Germans, having carried 
their books to Paris for ſale, were condemned 
by the parliament to be burnt alive as ſorce- 
rers; and did not eſcape puniſhment but by a 
precipitate flight. It has indeed much the ap- 
pearance of ſorcery, that a man could write 10 
many copies of a book, without the ſlighteſt va- 
riation. 


3 Super- 


(2) L'Eſprit des loix, lib. 12. ch, 5, 
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Superſtition flouriſhes in times of danger and 
liſmay; During the civil wars of France and of 
England, ſuperſtition 'was carried to extravagance. 
Every one believed in magic, charms, ſpells, ſor- 
cery, witchcraft, &c. The moſt abſurd tales paſt 
current as goſpel truths. Every one is acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the Ducheſs of Beaufort, 
who was faid to have made a compact with the 
&evil, to procure Henry IV. of France for her 
ber. This ridiculous ſtory was believed through 
al France; and is reported as a truth by x 
Duke de Sully. Muſt not ſuperſtition have been 
t a high 2 when that great man was infect- 
«d with it? James Howel, eminent for knowledge 
nd for the figure he made during the civil wars 
do England, relates as an undoubted truth an ab- 
rd fiction concerning the town of Hamelen, that 
de devil with a bagpipe enticed all the rats out of 
de town, and drowned them in a lake; and be- 
aule his promiſed reward was denied, that he 
made the children ſuffer the ſame fate. Upon a 
nanuſcript doubting of the exiſtence of witches, 
ie obſerves, that there are ſome men of a 
mere negative genius, who croſs and puzzle 
* the cleareſt truths with their but, yet, if they 
vill flap the lie in truth's teeth, tho? ſhe viſibly 
* ſtands before their face without any vizard. 
Such perverſe croſs-grain'd ſpirits are not to 
Ade dealt with by arguments, but palpable 
* proofs : as if ofie deny that the fire burns, 
"or that he hath a noſe on his face. There 
"1s no way to deal with him, but to pull him 
a the tip of the one, and put his finger into the 

Ot er.“ 5 
lu an age of ſuperſtition, men of the greateſt 
ulgement are infected: in an enlightened age, ſu- 
kerltition is confined among the vulgar. Would 
de imagine that the great Louis of France is an 
Aeption ? It is hard to ſay, whether his vanity 
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or his ſuperſtition was the moſt eminent. The 
Duke of Luxembourg was his favourite and his 
moſt ſucceſsful general. In order to throw the 
Duke out of his favour, his rivals accuſed him of 
having a compact with the devil. The King per- 
mitted him to be treated with great brutality, on 
evidence no leſs fooliſh and abſurd, than that on 
which old women were ſome time ago condemned 
as witches, 

There are many examples of the attributing ex- 
traordinary virtue to certain things, in themſelves 
of no ſignificancy. The Hungarians were poſſeſſed 
.of a golden crown, ſent from heaven with the pe- 
cular virtue, as they believed, of beſtowing upon 
the perſon who wore it, an undoubted title to be 
their king. 

But the moſt extraordinary effort of abſurd ſu- 
perſtition, is a perſuaſion, that one may control 
the courſe of Providence, by making a downright 
bargain with God 1 to receive from him 

uid pro quo. A herd of Tartars in Siberia, named 
by the Ruſſians Baravinſtoi, have in every hut a 
wooden idol about eighteen inches high ; to which 
they addreſs their prayers for plenty of game in 
hunting, promiſing it, if ſucceſsful, a new coat or 
a new bonnet: a ſort of bargain abundantly bru- 
tiſh; and yet more excuſable in mere ſavages, 
than what is made with the Virgin Mary by en- 
lightened Roman Catholics; who upon condition 
of her relieving them from diſtreſs, promiſe her a 
waxen taper to burn on her altar. Philip II. of 
Spain made a vow, that, upon condition of gain- 
ing the battle of St. Quintin, he would build the 
monaſtery of Eſcurial ; as if an eſtabliſhment for 
ſome idle monks, could be a motive with the 


great God to vary the courſe of his Providence f. 
Beſide 


+ Having gained the battle of St, Quintin on the feſtival of St, vers 
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Beſide the abſurdity of thinking that fuch vows 
can have the effect to alter the eſtabliſhed laws of 
Providence ; they betray a moſt contemptible noti- 
on of the Deity, as if his favours, like a horſe or a 
cow, could be purchaſed with money. 

But however looſe and disjointed events ap- 
pear to the ignorant, when viewed as paſt or as 
paſſing ; future events take on a very different ap- 
pearance. The doctrine of prognoſtics, is evi- 
dently founded upon a ſuppoſition that future e- 
vents are unalterably fixed ; for otherwiſe that 
doctrine would appear abſurd, even to the igno- 
rant. No bias in human nature has greater in- 
fluence, than curiofity about futurity; which in 
dark ages governs without control: men with no 
leſs folly than induſtry have ranſacked the earth, 
the ſea, the air, and even the ſtars for prog- 
noltics of future events. The Greeks had their 
oracles, the Romans their augurs, and all the 
world their omens. The Grecian oracles and 
the Roman auguries, are evidently built upon 
their belief of tutelar deities; and the number- 
les omens that influence weak people in every 
country, ſeem to reſt upon the ſame foundation “. 
Ancient hiſtories are ſtuffed with omens, prodi- 
gies, and prognoſtics: Livy overflows with foole- 
nes of that kind. Endleſs are the adverſe omens, 
reported by Appian of Alexandria, that are ſaid 

Ee 2 to 


Philip reckoned himſelf obliged to the ſaint for this vitory, as much as to 
God Almighty ; and accordingly, he not only built the monaſtery he had 
"wed, but alfo a church for the ſaint and a palace for himſelf, all under one 
Tot; and what is not a little ludicrous, the edifice is built in reſemblance 
of a gidiron, which, according to the legend, was the inſtrument of Lau- 
*Mce's martyrdom, 1 

* Itis no wonder that the Romans were ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to omens 
nd auguries : like mere ſavages, they put no value upon any ſcience but 
that of war; and, for that reaſon, they baniſhed all philoſophers, as uſeleſs 
members of fociety. Thus, that nation, ſo fierce and ſo great in war, 
mendered themſelves blindly to ſuperſtition, and became flaves to ima- 
— evils. Even their graveſt hiſtorians were deeply tainted with that 
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to have given warning of the defeat of Craſſus by 
the Parthians; and no fewer in number are thoſe 
which happened at the death of the Emperor Ha. 
drian, if we believe Spartianus. Lampridius, 
with great gravity recites the omens which prog- 
noſticated that Alexander Severus would be Em- 
peror: he was born the fame day on which Alex- 
ander the Great died: he was brought forth in 
a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great: he 
was named Alexander ; and an old woman gave his 
mother, a pigeon's egg of a purple colour produced 
on his birthday. A comet is an infallible prognetic 
of the death of a king ? But of what king ? Why, of 
the king who dies next. Suetonius, with the ſolem- 
nity of a pulpit- inſtructor, informs us, that the 
death of the — Claudius was predicted by 
a comet; and of Tiberius, by the fall of a tow- 
er during an earthquake f. Such opinions, hav- 
Ing a foundation in our nature, take faſt hold of 
the mind, when invigorated by education and 
example. Even philofophy is not ſufficient to era- 
dicate them but by flow degrees: witneſs Taci- 
tus, the moſt profound of all hiſtorians, who can- 
not forbear to uſher in the death of the Emperor 
Otho, with a fooliſh account of a ſtrange unknown 
bird appearing at that time. He indeed, with 
decent reſerve, mentions it only as a fact report- 
| ed by others; but from the glow of his narra- 

tive it is evident, that the ſtory had made an im- 
preſſion upon him. When Onoſander wrote his 
military inſtitutions, which was in the fourth cen- 
tury, the intrails of an animal ſacrificed were ſtill 
depended on as a prognoſtic of good or bad for- 
tune. And in chap. 15. he endeavours to account 
for the misfortunes that ſometimes happened at- 


ter the moſt favourable prognoſtics; laying the 
blame, 
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cbarlemagne, thor gh an eminent aſtronomer for his time, was afraid 
of comets and ecliptes. = 
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blame, not upon the prognoſtic, but upon ſome 
crols accident that was not foreſeen by the tutelar 
deity. The ancient Germans drew many of their 
omens from horſes : © Proprium gentis, equorum 
preſagia ac monitus experiri. Publice aluntur 
© n{dem nemoribus ac lucis, candide, et nullo mor- 
tali opere contacti, quos preſſos ſacro curru, 
e ſacerdos, ac rex, vel princeps civitatis, comi- 
«* tantur, hinnituſque ac fremitus obſervant. Nec 
ulli auſpicio major fides, non ſolum apud plebem, 
* ſed apud proceres, apud ſacerdotes (a).“ There 
Is ſcarce a thing ſeen or imagined, but what the 
inhabitants of Madagaſcar conſider as a prognoſtic 
of ſome future event. The Hindows rely on the 
augury of birds as the old Romans did. Though 
there is not the ſlighteſt probability, that an im- 
pending misfortune was ever prevented by ſuch 
prognoſtics ; yet the defire of knowing future events 
s ſo deeply rooted in our nature, that omens will 
always prevail among the vulgar, in ſpite of the 
deareſt light of philoſophy }. 

With reſpe& to prophecies in particular, one 
apology may be made for them, that no other 
prognoſtic of futurity is leſs apt to do miſchief. 
What Procopius (5) obſerves of the. Sybilline ora- 
cles, is equally applicable to all prophecies, © That 
it is above the ſagacity of man to explain any 
Hof them before the event happen. * are 

** there 


5 lt is peculiar to that people, to deduce omens and preſages from 

l horſes, Theſe animals are maintained at the public expence, in groves 

and foreſts, and are not allowed to be polluted with any work for 

A the uſe of man; but being yoked in the ſacred chariot, the prieſt, 

. and the king, or chief of the ſtate, attend them, and carefully obſerve 

- their neighings. The greateſt faith is given to this method of augury, 
h among the vulgar and the nobles,” 

e Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. 10. 

Is it not mortifying to human pride, that a great philoſopher 
[Bacon] ſhould think like the vulgar upon this ſubject? With reſpec to 
Toicings in London upon the marriage of the daughter of James IV. 
— Scotland, he ſays, „not from any affection to the Scots, but from a 

* "Tx and inſpiration of the advantages that would accrue from 

match.“ 


% Gothica Hiſtoria, lib. 1. 
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there handled, not in any order, nor in a con- 
tinued diſcourſe : but after mentioning the diſ- 
trefles of Africa, for example, they give a ſlight 
„touch at the Perſians, the Romans, the Aſſyri- 

ans; then returning to the Romans, they fall 
“ ſlap-daſh upon the calamities of Britain.” A 
curious example of this obſervation, is a book 
of prophecies compoſed in Scotland by Thomas 
Learmont, commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, 
becauſe the book is in rhyme. Plutarch in the 
life of Cicero reports, that a ſpectre appeared to 
Cicero's nurſe, and foretold, that the child would 
become a great ſupport to the Roman ſtate; and 
molt innocently he makes the following refleQi- 
on, „ This might have paſſed for an idle tale, 
“ had not Cicero demonſtrated the truth of the 
prediction.“ At that rate, if a prediction hap- 
pen to prove true, it is a real prophecy ; if other- 
wiſe, it is an idle tale. There have been prophe- 
cies not altogether ſo well guarded as the Sy- 
billine oracles. Napier, inventor of the logarithms, 
found the day of judgement to be predicted in 
the Revelation; and named the very day, which 
unfortunately he ſurvived. He made another pre- 
_ diction, but prudently named a day ſo diſtant as 
to be in no hazard of bluſhing a ſecond time. 
Michel Stifels, a German clergyman, ſpent moſt 
of his life in attempting to diſcover the day of 
judgement ; and at laſt announced to his pariſhion- 
ners, that it would happen within a year. The pa- 
riſhioners,. reſolving to make the beſt of a bad 
bargain, ſpent their time merrily, taking no care 
to lay up proviſions for another year; and ſo nice 
was their computation, as at the end of the year 
to have not a morſel remaining, either of food 
or of induſtry. The famous Jurieu has ſhown 
great ingenuity in explaining prophecies ; of which 
take the following inſtance. In his book, intitled 


Accompliſhment of the Prophecies, he de monſtrates, that 
the 
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the beaſt in the Apocalypſe, which held the po- 


culum aureum plenum abominationum *, is the Pope; 
and his reaſon is, that the initial letters of theſe 
four Latin words compoſe the word papa ; a very 
ſingular prophecy indeed, that is a prophecy in 
Latin, but in no other language. The candid rea- 
der will adyert, that ſuch prophecies as relate to 
our Saviour and tend to aſcertain the truth of 
his miſhon, fall not under the foregoing reaſon- 
ing; for they do not anticipate futurity, by pro- 
ducing foreknowledge of future events. They 
were not underſtood till our Saviour appeared a- 
— men; and then they were clearly underſtoo 
as relative to him. 
There is no end of ſuperſtition in its various 
modes. In dark times, it was believed univerſally, 
that by certain forms and invocations, the ſpirits of 
the dead could be called upon to reveal future e- 
rents. A lottery in Florence, gainful to the go- 
rernment and ruinous to the people, gives great 
ſcope to ſuperſtition. A man who purpoſes to pur- 
chaſe tickets, muſt faſt ſix and thirty hours, 
muſt repeat a certain number of Ave Maries and 
Pater Noſters, muſt not ſpeak to a living crea- 
ture, muſt not go to bed, muſt continue in prayer 
to the Virgin and to faints, till ſome propitious 
laint appear and declare the numbers that are to 
de ſucceſsful. The man, fatigued with faſting, 


praying, and expectation, falls aſleep. Occupi-, 


ed with the thoughts he had when awake, he 
dreams that a ſaint appears, and mentions the 
lucky numbers. If he be diſappointed, he is 
vexed at his want of memory; but truſts in 
the ſaint as an infallible oracle. Again he 
falls aſleep, again ſees a viſion, and again is diſ- 


appointed. * 
ucky 


* « The golden cup full of abominations,” 
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Lucky and unlucky days, which were ſo much 
rely'd on as even to be marked in the Greek 
and Roman calendars, make an appendix to pro- 
phecies. The Tartars never undertake any thing 
of moment on a Wedneſday, being held by them 
unlucky. The Nogayan Tartars hold every thir- 
teenth year to be unlucky: they will not cven 
wear a ſword that year, believing that it would 
be their death; and they maintain, that none of 
their warriors ever returned who went upon an 
expedition in one of theſe years. They paſs that 
time in faſting and prayer, and during it never 
marry. The inhabitants of Madagaſcar have days 
fortunate and unfortunate with reſpect to the birth 
of children: they deſtroy without mercy every 
child that is born on an unfortunate day. 

There are unlucky names as well as unlucky 
days. Julien Cardinal de Medicis, choſen Pope, 
was inclined to keep his own name. But it being 
obſerved to him by the cardinals, ſays Guichar- 
din, that the popes who retained their own name 
had all of them died within the year, he took the 
name of Clement, and was Clement VII. As John 
was held an unlucky name for a king, John heir 
to the crown of Scotland was perſuaded to change 
his name into Robert; and he was Robert III. 

I cloſe this important article with a reflection 
that will make an impreſſion upon every rational 
perſon. The knowledge of future events, as far 
as it tends to influence our conduct, is inconſiſt- 
ent with a ſtate of activity, ſuch as Providence 
has allotted to man in this life. It would de- 
prive him of hopes and fears, and leave him no- 
thing to deliberate upon, nor any end to proſecute. 
In a word, it would put an end to his activity, and 
reduce him to be merely a paſſive being. Providence 
therefore has wiſely drawn a veil over future events, 
affording us no light for prying into them but ſaga- 


city and experience. 
1 Theſe 
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Theſe: are a few of the numberleſs abſurd opi- 
tions about the conduct of Providence, that have 
prevailed among Chriſtians, and ſtill prevail a- 
nong ſome of them. Many opinions no leſs ab- 
furd: have prevailed about ſpeculative points. I 
confine myſelf to one or two inſtances; for to 
make a complete hit would require 'a volume. 
The » firſt I ſhall mention, and the moſt noted, is 
tanſubſtantiation ; which, though it has not the 
laſt influence on practice, is reckoned ſo eſſen- 
tal to ſalvation, as to be placed above every mo- 
al duty. The following text is appealed to as 
the ſole foundation of that article of faith. 
And as they were eating, Jeſus took bread, and 
* blefled it, and brake it, and pave it to the 


* diſciples, and ſaid, Take, cat; this is my body. 


And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
6 fare it to them, ſaying, Drink ye all of it: 
* for this is my blood of the new teſtament, 
which is ſhed for many for the remiſſion of 
* ins. But I fay unto you, I will not drink 
* kenceforth of this fruit of the vine, until- that 
„day when I drink it new with you in my Ba- 
* ther's kingdom (a).“ That this is a metaphor, 
muſt ſtrike every one: the paſſage cannot even 
hear a literal meaning, conſidering the final clauſe ; 
lor ſurely the moſt zealous Roman Catholic be- 
ieves not, that Chriſtians are to drink new wine 
nth their Saviour in the kingdom of heaven. 
at the ſame time, it is not ſo much as infinu- 
ted, that there was here any miraculous tran- 
ubſtantiation of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of our Saviour; nor is it inſinu— 
ned, that the apoſtles believed they were eating 
de fleſh of their "maſter, and drinking his blood. 
John, the favourite apoſtle, mentions not a word 
W * this ceremony, which he certainly 8 

a a ave 


(a) St. Matthew, xxvi, 26, &c, 
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have omitted, had he imagined it an eſſential arti. 
cle of faith. 
But ſuppoſing tranſubſtantiation were clearly ex- 
preſſed in this text, yet men of underſtanding will 
be loth to admit a meaning that contradicts their 
five ſenſes, They will refle&, that no man now 
living ever ſaw the original books of the New 
Teſtament ; nor are they certain, that the editi- 
ons we have, are copied directly from the ori- 
ginals. Every remove from them is liable to er- 
rors, which may juſtly create a ſuſpicion of texts 
that contradict reaſon and common ſenſe. Add, that 
the bulk of Chriſtians have not even a copy from 
the original to build their faith upon ; but only a 
tranſlation into another language. 
And this leads to what chiefly determined me 
to ſelect that inſtance. God and nature have be- 
ſtowed upon us the faculty of reaſon, for diſtin- 
guiſhing truth from falſehood. It by reaſoning 
with candor and impartiality, we diſcover a pro- 
poſition to be true or falſe, it is not in our 
power to remain indifferent : we muſt judge, and 
our belief muſt be regulated by our judgement. 
I ſay more, to judge is a duty we owe our Ma- 
ker; for to what purpoſe has he beſtowed rea- 
ſon upon us, but in order to direct our judgement * 
At the ſame time, we may depend on it as an 1n- 
tuitive truth, that God will never impoſe any be- 
lief on us, contradiftory, not only to our reaſon, 
but to our ſenſes, | 

The following objection however will perhaps 
reliſh more with people of plain underſtanding. 
Tranſubſtantiation is a very extraordinary mira- 
cle, reiterated every day and in every corner of 
the earth, by prieſts not always remarkable ei- 
ther for piety or for morality. Now I demand an 
anſwer to the following plain queſtion : To what 


good end or purpoſe is ſuch a profuſion of mi- 
racles 
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ncles ſubſervient? I ſee none. But I diſcover a 
ery bad one, if they have any influence; which 
is, that they accuſtom the Roman Catholics to 
more cruelty and barbarity, than even the groſſeſt 
avages are ever guilty of: ſome of theſe indeed 
levour the fleſh of their enemies; but none of 
them the fleſh of their friends, eſpecially of their 
xreateſt friend. But to do juſtice to people of 
that religion; I am confident, that this ſuppoſed 
miracle has no influence whatever upon their man- 
ners: to me it appears impoſſible for any man ſe- 
rouſly to believe, that the bread and wine uſed 
at the Lord's ſupper, is actually converted into 
the body and blood of our Saviour. The Romith 
church requires the belief of tranſubſtantiation; and 
2 zealous Catholic, out of pure obedience, thinks 
he believes it. Convince once a man that ſalva- 


tion depends on belief, and he will believe any 


thing ; that is, he will imagine that he believes: 
Credo quia impoſſubile e/t *. f 

That our firſt reformers, who were prone to 
differ from the Romiſh faith, ſhould adopt this 
doctrine, ſhows the ſupreme influence of ſuper- 
ſition. The. Lutherans had not even the excuſe 


of inattention : after ſerious examination, they 
added 


* A traveller deſcribing the Virgin Mary's houſe at Loretto, has the fol- 
lowing reflection, When there are ſo many ſaints endued with ſuch mira- 
© culous powers, fo many relics, and ſo many impregnated wells, each of 
them able to cure the moſt dangerous diſeaſes z one would wonder, that 
© phyſicians could live there, or others die. But people die here as elſewhere ; 
* and even churchmen, who preach upon the miracles wrought by telics, 
* grow ſick and die like other men.” It is one thing to believe: it is ano- 
ther thing to fancy that we believe, In the year 1666 a Jew named Sabarai 
Levi appeared at Smyrna, pretending to be the true Meſſiah, and was acknow- 
aged to be ſo by many. The Grand Signor, for proof of his miſſion, in- 
ited for a miracle ; propoſing that he ſhould preſent himſelf as a mark to 
be ſhot at, and promiſing to believe that he was the Meſſiah, if he remained 
unwounded, - Sabatai, declining the trial, turned Mahometan to ſave his 
iſe, But obſerve the blindneſs of ſuperſtition : though Sabatai was ſeen 
crery day walking the ſtreets of Conſtantinople in the Turkith habit, many 
Jews infiſted that the true Sabatai was taken up into heaven, leaving only 
— _ his ſhadow ; and probably they moſt piouſly fancied that they 

ieved fo, 


1 
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added one abſurdity more ; teaching that the 
bread and wine are converted into the body and 
blood of our Saviour, and yet remain bread 
and wine as at firſt ; which is termed by them 
conſubſtantiation. I am perſuaded, that at this 
time not a ſingle man of them harbours ſuch a 
thought. 

Many perſons, impenetrable by a ſerious argu- 
ment, can diſcover falſchood when put in a ridi- 
culous light. It requires, I am ſenſible, a very 
delicate hand to attack a grave ſubject with ridi- 
cule as a teſt of truth ; - and for that reaſon, 1 
forbear to offer any thing of my own. But 1 
will ſet before my readers ſome extracts from a 
book: of abſolute authority with Roman Catholics. 
Though tranſubſtantiation be there handled in the 
molt ſerious manner, with all the ceremonies and 
punctilios that naturally flow from it, yet in my 
judgement it is bappily contrived to give it a 
moſt ridiculous appearance. The book is the Ro- 
man Miſſal, from which the following is a literal 
tranſlation. | | 

« Maſs may be deficient in the matter, in the 
ce form, in the miniſter, or in the action. Firlt, 
“ in the matter. If the bread be not of wheat, 
© or if there be ſo great a mixture of other 
© grain that it cannot be called wheat bread, 
«© or if any way corrupted, it does not make a 
„ ſacrament. If it be made with roſe-water, or 
“ any other diſtilled water, it is doubtful whe- 
ther it make a ſacrament or not. Tho' cor- 
<* ruption have begun, or tho” it be leavened, it 
© makes a ſacrament, but the celebrator ſins gricv- 
% ouſly, 

{© If the celebrator before conſecration, obſerve 
ce that the hoſt is corrupted, or. is not of wheat, 
«© he muſt take another hoſt: if after conſecra- 


„tion, he muſt ſtill take another and ſwallow 
It, 


r 2 
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«it, after which he muſt alſo ſwallow the firſt, 
« or give it to another, or preſerve it in ſome 
place with reverence. But if he had ſwal- 
s lowed the firſt without obſerving its defects, he 
* muſt nevertheleſs ſwallow alſo the perfect hoſt ; 
« hecauſe the 'precept about the perfection of the 
* ſacrament, is of greater weight than that of 
taking it faſting. If the conſecrated hoſt diſap- 
© pear by an accident, as by wind, by a miracle, 
*or by ſome animal, another muſt be conſe- 
* crated. 

If the wine be quite ſour or putrid, or made 
* of unripe grapes, or be mixed with ſo much 
© water as to ſpoil the wine, it is no ſacrament. 
* If the wine have begun to ſour or to be corrupt- 
«ed, or be quite new, or not mixed with water, 


© or mixed with roſe-water or other diſtilled water, 


it makes a ſacrament, but the celebrator fins 
* grievoully. 

If the prieſt, before conſecration, obſerve that 
* the materials are not proper, he muſt ſtop, if 
* proper materials cannot be got ; but after con- 
* ſxcration, he muſt proceed, to avoid giving 
* ſcandal. If proper materials can be procured by 
waiting, he muſt wait for them, that the ſacri- 
* fice may not remain imperfect. 

* Second, in form. If any of the words of 
* conſecration be omitted, or any of them be chang- 
ed into words of a different meaning, it is no ſa- 
* crament: if they be changed into words of the 
" lame meaning, it makes a ſacrament 3 but the 
* celebrator fins grievouſly. 

* Third, in the miniſter. *If he does not intend 
to make a ſacrament, but to cheat; if there be 
* any part of the wine, or any wafer that he has 
not in his eye, and does not intend to conſe- 
* crate ; if he have before him eleven wafers, and 
* intends to conſecrate only ten, not determining 

«© what 
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« what ten he intends: in theſe caſes the con- 
& ſecration does not hold, becauſe intention is 
* requiſite. If he think there are ten only, and 
« intends to conſecrate all before him, they are 
« all conſecrated; therefore prieſts ought always 
* to have ſuch intention. If the prieſt, thinking 
& he has but one wafer, ſhall, after the conſe. 
e cration, find two ſticking together, he muſt take 
off all the remains of the conſecrated matter; 
„for they all belong to the ſame ſacrifice. If in 
5 conſecrating, the intention be not actual by wan- 
«« dering of mind, but virtual in approaching the 
altar, it makes a ſacrament: tho' prieſts ſhould 
.© be careful to have intention both virtual and 
6 actual. 

* Beſide intention, the prieſt may be deficient 
« in diſpoſition of mind. If he be ſuſpended, or 
“ degraded, or excommunicated, or under mor- 
tal fin, he makes a ſacrament, but fins griev- 
« ouſly, He may be deficient alſo in diſpoſition 
« of body. It he have not faſted from mid- 
e night, if he have not taſted water or any other 
© drink or meat, even in the way of medicine, 
„ he cannot celebrate nor communicate. If he 
© have taken meat or drink before midnight, even 
ce tho' he have not ſlept nor digeſted it, he does 
« not fin. But on account of the perturbation of 
6 mind, which bars devotion, it is prudent to re- 
e frain. | 

* If any remains of meat, ſticking in the mouth, 
de be ſwallowed with the hoſt, they do not pre- 
e vent communicating, provided they be ſwallow- 
« ed not as meat, but as ſpittle. The ſame is 
« to be ſaid, if in waſhing the mouth a drop of 
« water be ſwallowed, provided it be againſt our 
« will. 

« Fourth in the action. If any requiſite be want- 


« ing, it is no ſacrament ; for example, if it be 
&« celebrated 
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« celebrated out of holy ground, or upon an al- 
tar not conſecrated, or not covered with three 
« napkins : if there be no wax candles; if it be 
not celebrated between day-break and noon ; 
« if the celebrator have not ſaid mattins with lauds ; 
if he omit any of the ſacerdotal robes ; if theſe 
« robes and the napkins be not bleſſed by a bi- 
«* ſhop ; if there be no clerk preſent to ſerve, or 
one who ought not to ſerve, a woman for ex- 
* ample ; if there be no chalice, the cup of which 
is gold, or ſilver, or pewter; if the veſtment be 
© not of clean linen adorned with filk in the mid- 
« dle, and blefſed by a biſhop ; if the prieſt ce- 
© lebrate with his head covered; if there be no 
* mifſal preſent, though he have it by heart. 

„If a gnat or ſpider fall into the cup after 
« conſecration, the prieſt muſt ſwallow it with the 
blood, if he can: otherwiſe, let him take it out, 
„% waſh it with wine, burn it and throw it with 
* the waſhings into holy ground. If poiſon fall 
* into the cup, the blood muſt be poured on 
* tow or on a linen cloth, remain till it be dry, 
* then be burnt, and aſhes be thrown upon holy 
„ground. If the hoſt be poiſoned, it muſt be 
* kept in a tabernacle till it be corrupted, 

If the blood freeze in winter, put warm cloths 
* about the cup: if that be not ſufficient, put the 
* cup in boiling water. 

© If any of Chriſt's blood fall on the ground 
* by negligence, it muſt be licked up with the 
N i and the place ſcraped : the ſcrapings 
* muſt be burnt, and the aſhes buried in holy 
* ground. 

* If the prieſt vomit the euchariſt and the ſpe- 
* cles appear entire, it muſt be licked up moſt 
* reverently. If a nauſea prevent that to be done, 
Dit muſt be kept till it be corrupted. If the 
* ſpecies do not appear, let the vomit be burnt, 
and the aſhes thrown upon holy ground.“ 
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As the foregoing article has beyond inten- 
tion ſwelled to an enormous ſize, I ſhall add but 
one other article, which ſhall be extremely ſhort ; 
and that is the creed of Athanaſius. It is a heap 
of unintelligible jargon ; and yet we are appointed 
to beheve every article of it under the pain of 
eternal damnation. As it enjoins belief of rank 
contradictions, it ſeems purpoſely calculated to be 
a teſt of ſlaviſſi ſubmiſſion to the tyrannical au- 
thority of a proud and arrogant prieſt 4. 


C 
Religious Worſhip. 


I N the foregoing chapter are traced the gradu- 
al advances of the ſenſe of Deity, from its im- 
perfect ſtate among ſavages to its maturity among 
enlightened nations ; diſplaying to us one great be- 
ing, to whom all other beings owe their exiſtence, 
who made the world, and who governs it by per- 
fect laws. And our perception of Deity, ariſing 
trom that ſenſe, is fortified by an intuitive per- 
ception, that there neceſſarily muſt exiſt ſome be- 
ing who had no beginning. Conſidering the Deity 
as the author of our exiſtence we owe him gra- 
titude ; conſidering him as governor of the world, 
we owe him obedience: and upon theſe duties 
is founded the obligation we are under to wor- 
{rip him. Further, God made man for ſociety, 
and implanted in his nature the moral ſenſe to 


direct his conduct in that ſtate: From theſe 
premiſes, 


+ Biſhop Burnet ſeems doubtful whether this creed was compoſed by 
Athanaſius, His doubts, in my Apprehenſion, are ſcarce ſufficient to weigh 
againſt the unanimous opinion of the Chriſtian church, 
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rremiſes, may it not with certainty be inferred to 
te the will of God, that men ſhould obey the 
üctates of the moral ſenſe in fulfilling every duty 
of juſtice and benevolence? Theſe moral duties, 
t would appear, are our chief buſineſs in this life; 
being enforced not only by a moral but by a 
religious principle. | 

Morality, as laid down in a former ſketch, con- 
ts of two great branches, the moral ſenſe which 
unfolds the duty we owe to our fellow-creatures, 
md an active moral principle which prompts us 
to perform that duty. Natural religion con- 
its alſo of two great branches, the ſenſe of 
Deity which unfolds our duty to our Maker, and 
the active principle of devotion which prompts us 
to perform our duty to him. The univerſality 
of the ſenſe of Deity proves it to be innate : the 
ume reaſon proves the“ principle of devotion to 
be innate 3 for all men agree in worſhipping ſu- 
prior beings, whatever difference there may be in 
e mode of worſhip. 

Both branches of the duty we owe to God, that 
of worſhipping him, and that of obeying his will 
vita reſpect to our fellow-creatures, are ſummed 
w by the Prophet Micah in the following em- 
phatic words. © He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
© what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
'* of. thee, but to do juſtly, to love mercy, and 
* to walk humbly with thy God?“ The two ar- 
ices firſt mentioned, are moral duties regarding 
dur fellow. creatures: and as to ſuch, what is re- 
quired of us is to do our duty to others; not 
only as directed by the moral ſenſe, but as being 
tle will of our Maker, to whom we owe abſolute 
Vedience. That branch of our duty is reſerved 
bor a ſecond ſeQion : at preſent we are to treat 
of religious worſhip, included in the third arti- 


le, the walking humbly with our God. 
Vol. II. F f SECT. 
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. 
Religious Worſhip reſpecting the Deity fingly. 


A H E obligation we are under to worſhip God, 
or to walk humbly with him, is, as obſerved above, 
founded on the two great principles of gratitude 
and obedience ; both of them requiring fundamen- 
tally a pure heart, and a well-diſpoſed mind. But 
heart-worſhip is alone not ſufficient : there are over 
and above required external ſigns, teſtifying to 
others the fenſe we have of theſe duties, and a 
firm reſolution to perform them. That ſuch is the 
will of God, will appear as follows. The prin- 
ciple of devotion, like moſt of our other princi- 
ples, partakes the imperfection of our nature: yet, 
however faint originally, it is capable of being 
greatly invigorated by cultivation and exerciſe, 
Private exerciſe is not ſufficient, Nature, and 
conſequently the God of nature, require public 
exerciſe or public' worſhip : for devotion is infec- 
tious, like joy or grief (a); and by mutual com- 
munication in a numerous aſſembly, is greatly in- 
vigorated. A regular habit of expreſſing publicly 
our gratitude and reſignation, never fails to purity 
the mind, tending to wean it from every unlaw- 
ful purſuit. This is the true motive of public wor- 
ſhip ; not what is commonly inculcated, That it “ 
required from us, as a teſtimony to our Maker 0 


our obedience to his laws : God, who — js 
Calls 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 180, edit, 4. 
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heart, needs no ſuch teſtimony . I ſhall only 
add upon the general head, that lawgivers ought J 
to avoid with caution the enforcing public wor- þ 
ſhip by rewards and puniſhments: human laws ] 
cannot reach the heart, in which the eflence of 
worſhip conſiſts : they may indeed bring on a liſt. | 
leſs habit of worſhip, by ſeparating the external 1 
act from the internal affection, than which no— 

thing is more hurtful to true religion. The ut- 

moſt that can be ſafely ventured, is to bring 


od, public worſhip under cenſorian powers, as a mat- 
ve, ter of police, for preſerving good order, and for | 
ade preventing bad example. 1 
en- The religion of Confucius, profeſſed by the i- | 
But terati and perſons of rank in China and Ton- : 
ver quin, conſiſts in a deep inward veneration for the | 
to God or King of heaven, and in the practice of | 
d a every moral virtue. They have neither temples, 1 
the nor prieſts, nor any ſettled form of external wor- ! 
rin- ſhip: every one adores the ſupreme Being in the 
ACl- manner he himſelf thinks beſt. This is indeed q 
et, the moſt refined ſyſtem of religion that ever took | 
ing place among men; but it is not fitted for the hu- | 
— man race: an excellent religion it would be for n 
and Ff 2 angels ; 4 
blic 1 
fec- * Arnobius ¶ Adverſus gentes, lib. 1. ) accounts rationally for the worſhip | F 
a ve pay to the Deity ; © Huic omnes ex more proſternimur, hunc ,collatis, | 
m precibus adoramus, ab hoc juſta, et honeſta, et auditu ejus condigna, de- | 
in- poſcimus. Non quo ipſe defideret ſupplices nos eſſe, aut amet ſubſterni 
icl dot millium venerationem videre, Utilitas hæc noſtra eſt, et commodi 0 ' 
| J : noſtri rationem ſpectans. Nam quia proni ad culpas, et ad libidinis varios ti 
rity 2 appetitus, vitio ſumus infirmitatis ingenitz, patitur ſe ſemper noſtris cogi- it , 
aw⸗ tationibus concipi : ut dum illum oramus, et mereri ejus contendimus | 
munera, accipiamus innocentiz voluntatem et ab omni nos labe delicto- 1 
vor- ſum omnium amputatione purgemus. I Englih thus: It is | 
it is ur cuſtom, to proſtrate ourſelves before him; and we aſk of him ſuch 
{ £ vifts only as are confiſtent with juſtice and with honour, and ſuitable to 1 
r 0 | the character of the Being whom we adore, Not that he receives plea- | 


: ſure or ſatisfaction from the humble veneration of thouſands of his | 
R creatures, From this we ourſelves derive benefit and advantage ; for be- 
nz the ſla ves of appetite, and prone to err from the weakneſs of our na- 
„te, when we addreſs ourſelves to God in prayer, and ſtudy by our acti- „ 


ons to merit his approbation, we gain at leaſt the with, and the inclination, 
'0 be virtuous.“] 
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angels; but it is far too refined even for ſages and 
philoſophers. 

Proceeding to deviations from the genuine wor- 
ſhip required by our Maker, and groſs deviations 
there have been, I begin with that ſort of wor- 
ſhip which is influenced by fear, and which for that 
reaſon is univerſal among ſavages. The American 
ſavages believe, that there are interior deities without 
end, molt of them proneto miſchiet : they neglect the 
ſupreme Deity becauſe he is good; and direct their 
worſhip to ſoothe malevolent inferior deities from 
doing harm. The inhabitants of the Molucca 
iſlands, who believe the exiſtence of malevolent 
beings ſubordinate to the ſupreme benevolent Be- 
ing, confine their worſhip to the former, in or- 
der to avert their wrath ; and one branch of their 
worſhip is, to ſet meat before them, hoping that 
when the belly is full, there will be leſs inclina- 
tion to miſchief. The worſhip of the inhabitants 
of Java is much the fame. The negroes of Be- 
nin worſhip the devil, as Dampier expreſſes it, and 
facrifice to him both men and beaſts. 'They ac- 
knowledge indeed a ſupreme Being, who created 
the univerſe, and governs it by his Providence : 
but they regard him not; “ for,” ſay they, it is 
&« needleſs, if not impertinent, to invoke a being, 
e who, good and gracious, is incapable of in- 
„ juring or moleſting us.” Gratitude, it would 
appear, is not a ruling principle among ſa- 
Vages. ; 

The auſterities and penances that are practiſed 
in almoſt all religions, ſpring from the ſame root. 
One way to pleafe inviſible malignant powers, 18 to 
make ourſelves as miſerable as poilible. Hence the 
horrid penances of the Faquirs in Hindoſtan, who 
outdo in mortification whatever is reported of the 


ancient Chriſtian anchorites. Some of theſe Fa- 
quirs 
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quirs continue for life in one poſture ; ſome ne- 
ſer lie down : ſome have always their arms raiſed 
dove their head: and ſome mangle their bodies 
with knives and ſcourges. The town of Jagre- 
nate in Hindoſtan is frequented by pilgrims, ſome 
of them from places zoo leagues diſtant ; and 
they travel not by walking or riding, but by mea- 
furing the road with the length of their bodies; 
n which mode of loco-motion, ſome of them con- 
ſume years before they complete their pilgrimage. 
A religious ſect made its way ſome centuries ago 
nto Japan, termed Bubſdoiſtt, from Bubs, the 
founder. This ſe& has prevailed over the ancient 
ect of the Sintos, chiefly by its auſterity and 
nortifications. The ſpirit of this ſe& inſpires no- 
ting but exceſſive fear of the gods, who are 
panted prone to vengeance and always offend- 
ed. Theſe ſeQaries pals moſt of their time in tor- 
nenting themſelves, in order to expiate imagina- 
ly faults; and they are treated by their prieſts 
vith a degree of deſpotiſm and cruelty, that is 
not paralleled but by the inquiſitors of Spain.— 
Their manners are fierce, cruel, and unrelenting, 
{rived from the nature of their ſuperſtition. 
The notion of inviſible malevolent powers, for- 
nerly univerſal, is not to this hour eradicated, 
ren among Chriſtians; for which J appeal to the 
altings and flagellations among Roman-Catholics, 
ed by them to be an eſſential part of religion.— 
*rople infected with religious horrors, are never 
friouſly convinced that an upright heart and 


bund morality make the eſſence of religion. The 


rine of the Janſeniſts concerning repentance 
ad mortification, ſhows evidently, however they 
my deceive themſelves, that they have an im- 
Meſion of the Deity as a malevolent being. 
they hold the guilt contracted by Adam's fall 
„ be a heinous lin, which ought to be expiated 
by 
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by acts of mortification, ſuch as the torturing and 
macerating the body with painful labour, exceſ. 
ſive abſtinence, continual prayer and contempla- 
tion. Their penances, whether for original or vo- 
luntary fin, are carried to extravagance ; and thoſe 
who put an end to their lives by ſuch ſeverities, 
are termed the ſacred victims of repentance, con- 
ſumed by the fire of divine love. Such ſuicides 
are eſteemed peculiarly meritorious in the eye of 
Heaven; and it is thought that they cannot fail 
to appeale the anger of the Deity. That celiba- 
cy is a ſtate of purity and perfection, is a prevail- 
ing notion in many countries: among the Pa- 
gans, a married man was forbidden to approach 
the altar, for ſome days after knowing his wiſe; 
and this ridiculous notion of pollution, contri- 
buted to introduce celibacy among the Roman- 
Catholic prieſts *ﬀ The Emperor Otho, anne 
1218, became a ſignal penitent : but inſtead of 
atoning for his ſins by repentance and reſtitution, 
he laid himſelf down to be trodden under foot 
by the boys of his kitchen; and frequently ſub- 
mitted to the diſcipline of the whip, inflicted by 
monks. The Emperor Charles V. toward the end 
of his days, was ſorely deprefſed in ſpirit with 
fear of hell. Monks were his only companions, 
with whom 'he ſpent his time in chanting hymns. 
As an expiation for his ſins, he in private diſ- 
ciplined himſelf with ſuch ſeverity, that his whip, 
found after his death,' was tinged with his blood. 
Nor was he fatisfied with theſe acts of mortifica- 
tion: timorous and illiberal ſolicitude ſtill haunt- 
ing him he aimed at ſomething extraordinary, at 
ſome new and ſingular a& of piety, to diſplay bis 
zeal, and to merit the favour of Heaven, The 
act he fixed on, was as wild as any that ſuper- 
; En. = 8 

* Faſting and celibacy were by Zoroaſter condemned with abhorrence, 25 
a criminal rejection of the beſt gifts of Providence, 
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ſtition ever ſuggeſted to a diſtempered brain: it 
was to celebrate his own obſequies. . He ordered 
his tomb to be erected in the chapel of the mo- 
naſtery : his domeſtics marched there in funeral 
proceſhon, holding black tapers : he followed in 
his ſhroud : he was laid in his coffin with much 
ſolemnity : the ſervice of the dead was chanted ; 
and he himſelf joined in the prayers offered up 
for his requiem, mingling his tears with thoſe of 
his attendants. The ceremony cloſed with ſprink- 
ling holy water upon the coffin ; and the aſſiſtants 
retiring, the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then 
Charles roſe out of the coffin, and ſtole privately to 
his apartment. 

The hiſtory of ancient ſacrifices, is not ſo ac- 
curate, as in every inſtance to aſcertain upon what 
principle they were founded, whether upon gra- 
titude for favours received, or to ſolicit future fa- 
vour. Human facrifices undoubtedly belong to 
the preſent head : for being calculated to depre- 
cate the wrath of a malevolent deity, they could 
have no other motive but fear; and indeed they 
are a moſt direful effect of that paſſion f. It is 
needleſs to loſe time in mentioning inſtances, which 
are well known to thoſe who are acquainted with 
ancient hiſtory. A number of them are collected 
in Hiſtorical Law. tracts (a): and to theſe I take 
the liberty of adding, that the Cimbrians, the Ger- 
mans, the Gauls, particularly the Druids, practiſ- 
ed human ſacrifices; for which we have the au- 
thority of Julius Cæſar, Strabo, and other authors. 
A people on the bank of the Miſſiſippi, named 
Tenſas, worſhip the ſun; and, like the Natch- 
es their neighbours, have a temple for that lu- 

| minary, 

+ The Abbe de Boiſſy derives human ſacrifices from the hiſtory of 
Abraham preparing to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, which, ſays he, was imi- 


__ by others, A man who is ſo unlucky at gueſſing had better be 
t. 
(a) Tract 1. 
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minary, with a ſacred fire in it, continually burn- 
ing. The temple having been ſet on fire by thun- 
der, was all in flames when ſome French travel- 
lers ſaw them throw children into the fire, one 
after another, to appeaſe the incenſed deity. The 
Prophet Micah (a), in a Fuge partly quoted above, 
inveighs bitterly againſt ſuch ſacrifices: Where- 
« with ſhall I come before the Lord, and bow 
* myſelt before the high God? ſhall I come before 
* him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? 
« will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, 
* or with ten thouſands of rivers of oil? ſhall 
« I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, the 
fruit of my body for the ſin of my ſoul ? He 
© hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: and 
* what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
« juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
« thy God?” 

The ancient Perſians acknowledged Oromazes 
and Arimanes as their great deities, authors of 
good and ill to men. But I find not Arimanes, 
the evil principle, was ever an object of any re- 
Iigious worſhip. The Gaures, who profeſs the an- 
cient religion of Perſia, addreſs no worſhip but to 
one God, all-good and all-powerful. 

Next, of worſhipping the Deity in the charac- 
ter of a mercenary being. Under that head come 
ſacrifices and oblations, whether prompted by gra- 
titude for favours received, or by ſelf-intereſt to 
procure future favours ; which, for the reaſon men- 
tioned, I ſhall not attempt to diſtinguiſh. As the 
deities of early times were thought to reſemble men, 
it was a natural endeavour in men to conciliate 
their favour by ſuch offerings as were the molt re- 
liſhed by themſelves. It is probable, that the firſt 
ſacrifices of that kind, were of ſweet-ſmelling —_ 

whic 


(3) Chap, 6. 
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which in the fire-emitted a flavour that might reach 
the noſtrils of a deity, even at a diſtance. The 
burning incenſe to their gods, was practiſed in 
Mexico and Peru; and at preſent is practiſed in 
the peninſula of Corea, An opportunity ſo fa- 
vourable for making religious zeal a fund of riches 
to the prieſthood, is ſeldom neglected. There was 
no difficulty to perfuade ignorant people, that the 
gods could eat as well as ſmell: what was offer- 
ed to a deity for food, being carried into the tem- 
ple, was underſtood to be devoured by him. 
With reſpect to the Jewiſh facrifices of burnt- 
offerings, meat- offerings, ſin-offerings, peace-offer- 
ings, heave-offerings, and wave-offerings, theſe were 
appointed by God himſelf, in order to keep that 
ſtiff- necked people in daily remembrance of their 
dependance on him, and to preſerve them if poſ- 
ible from idolatry. But that untractable race did 
not adhere to the purity of the inftitution: they 
inſenſibly degenerated into the notion that their God 
was a mercenary being; and in that character only, 
was the , worſhip of ſacrifices performed to him. 
The offerings mentioned were liberally beſtowed 
on. him, not ſimply as a token of their dependence, 
but chiefly in order to avert his wrath, or to gain 
bis favour +. | 
Ihe religious notions of the Greeks were equally 
impure : they could not think of any means for 
conciliating the favour of their gods, more effi- 
cacious than gifts. Homer paints his gods as ex- 
celively mercenary. In the fourth book of the 
liad, Jupiter ſays, © Of theſe cities, honoured the 


* moſt by the ſoul of Jove, is ſacred Troy. Never 


* ſtands the altar empty before me, oblations pour- 
« ef 


} There is no mention in ancient authors of fiſh being cffered ta 
gods in ſacrifice, The reaſon I take to be, that the moſt ſavoury 
food of man was reckoned the moſt agreeable to their gods; that fa- 
"ages never thought of fiſh till land-animals became ſcarce ; and that 
tie matter as well as form of ſacrifices were eſtabliſhed in practice, long 
ore men had recourſe to fiſh for food, 
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ed forth in my preſence, ſavour that aſcends the 
< ſkies.” Speaking in the fifth book of a warrior, 
known afterward to be Diomedes, „Some god he 
«« is, ſome power againſt the Trojans enraged for 
„ yows unpaid: deſtructive is the wrath of the 
* gods.” 2 prays to Minerva, „“ With 
* thine arm ward from me the foe : a year-old 
e heifer, O Queen, ſhall be thine, broad-ſronted, 
5* unbroken, and wild: her to thee I will offer 
** with prayer, gilding with gold ber horns.” Pre- 
ciſely ot the ſame kind, are the offerings made 
by ſuperſtitious Roman-Catholics to the Virgin Mary, 
and to ſaints, Electra, in the tragedy of that name, 
ſupplicates Apollo in the following terms. 


O! hear Electra too 

Who, with unſparing hand, her choiceſt gifts 
Hath never failed to lay before thy altars; 
Accept the little All that now remains 
For me to give. 


The people of Hindoſtan, as mentioned above, 
atone for their ſins by auſtere penances; but they 
have no notion of preſenting gifts to the Deity, 
nor of deprecating his wrath by the fleſh of ani- 
mals. On the contrary, they reckon it a fin to 
flay an living creature; which reduces them to 
vegetable food. This is going too far ; for the 
Deny could never mean to prohibit animal food, 
when originally man's chief dependance was upon 
it. The abſtaining however from animal food, 


ſhows greater humanity in the religion of Hin- 


doſtan, than of any other known country. The 
inhabitants of Madagaſcar are in a ſtage of reli 
gion, common among many nations, which is, the 
acknowledging one ſupreme benevolent deity, and 
many malevolent deities. Moſt of their worſhip is 
indeed addreſſed to the latter; but they have ſo 


far advanced before ſeveral other nations, * 
offer 


r 
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offer ſacrifices to the ſupreme Being, without em- 
ploying either idols or temples. 

Philoſophy and ſound ſenſe in poliſhed nations, 
have purified religious worſhip, by baniſhing the 
profeſſion, at leaſt, of oblations and ſacrifices. The 
Being that made' the world, governs it . laws 
that are inflexible, becauſe they are the beſt ; and 
to imagine that he can be moved 1 prayers, obla- 
tions, ' or ſacrifices, to vary his plan of govern- 
ment, is an impious thought, degrading the Deity 
to a level with ourſelves : * Hear, O my peo- 
e ple, and I will teſtify againſt thee : I am 
“God, even thy God. I will take no bullock 
« out of thy houſe, nor he-goat out of thy fold; 
for every beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and the 
* cattle upon a thouſand hills, Will I eat the 
* fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Of- 
* fer unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows 
to the Moſt High. Call upon me in the day 
of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt 

„ glorify me (a).“ Thou defireſt not facrifice, 
* elſe would I give it; thou delighteſt not in 
* burnt-offtering. The ſacrifices of God are a 
broken ſpirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
* O God, thou wilt not deſpiſe (b).” © For I 
* defired mercy, and not facrifice ; and the know- 
edge of God more than burnt offerings (c).“ 
In dark ages, there is great ſhew of religion, with 
little heart-worſhip: in ages of ohiloſophy, warm 
heart-worſhip, with little ſhew *. __ 

is 


(«) Pfalm 50. (b) Pſalm 51, | (c) Hoſea vi. 6. 
* Agathias urges a different reaſon againſt ſacrifices, © Ego nullam 
„ naturam eſſe exiſtimo, cul voluptati ſint ſœdata ſanguine altaria, et 
animantium lanienæ. Quod fi qua tamen eſt cui iſta ſint cordi, non 
a mitis et benigna eſt aliqua, ſed fera ac rabida, qualem pavorem 

* poetæ fingunt, et Metum, et Bellonam, et Malam Fortunam, et Diſ- 
„ ordiam, quam indomitam appellant,” [ In Engliſh thus : © I cannot 
„ conceive, that there ſhould exiſt a ſuperior being, who takes delight 
in the facrifice of animals, or in altars ſtained with blood, If ſuch 
there be, his nature is not benevolent, but barbarous and cruel, Such 
indeed were the Gods whom the poets have created: ſuch were — 


— 
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This is a proper place for the hiſtory of ido- 
latry ; which, as will anon appcar, ſprung from 
religious worthip corrupted by inci of ſhallow un- 
derſtanding and groſs conceptions, upon whom 
things inviſible make little impreſſion, 

Savages, even of the loweſt clats, have an im- 
preſſion of inviſible powers, though they cannot 
form any diitin&t notion of them. But ſuch im- 
preſſion is too faint for the exerciſe of devotion, 
Whether inſpired with love to a good veing, or 
impreſſed with fear of an ili being, ſavages are 
not at eaſe without ſome ſort of viſible object to 
fix their attention. A great ſtone ſerved that pur- 
pole originally; a very low inſtrument indeed of 
religious worſhip ; but not altogether whimſical, if 
it was introduced, which is highly probable, in 
the following manner. It was an early and a na- 
tural cuſtom among ſavages, to mark with a great 
ſtone, the place where their worthies were inter- 
red; of which we have hints every where in an- 
cient hiſtory, particularly in the poems of Oſſian. 
„ Place me,” fays Calmar, mortally wounded, * at 
© the ſide of a ſtone of remembrance, that fu- 


e ture times may hear my fame, and the _— 
cc 
0 


te and Terror, the goddeſs of War, of Evil Fortune and of Diſcord.” ] 
———Arnobius batters down bloody ſacrifices with a very curious argu- 
ment. © Ecce fi bos aliquis, aut quodlibet ex his animal, quod ad 
* placandas cæditur mitigandaſque numinum furias, vocem hominis ſu- 
mat, eloquaturque his verbis: Ergone, O Jupiter, aut quis alius deus 
* es, humanum eſt iſtud et rectum, aut æquitatis alicujus in æſtimati- 
one ponendum, ut cum alius peccaverit, ego occidar, et de meo 1an- 
* guine fieri tibi patiaris ſatis, qui nunquam te læſerim, nunquam ſciens 
aut neſciens, tuum numen majeſtatemque violarim, animal, ut ſcis, 
% mutum, nature mez ſimplicitatem ſequens, nec multiſormium morum 
* vyarietatibus lubricum?“ -I, Engliſh thus: © What if the ox, while he 
is led out to ſlaughter to appeaſe the fancied wrath of an offended 
« deity, ſhould afſume the human voice, and in theſe words aſto- 
* niſh his conductors: Are theſe, O merciful God, are theſe the dictates 
* of humanity, or of juſtice, that for the crime of another I ſhould ſor. 
« feit my life! I have never by my will offended thee, and, dumb as 
am, and uninformed by reaſon, my actions, according to the fim- 
« plicity of my nature, cannot give thee diſpleaſure, who haſt made me 
* as I am,” ]—lIf this argument were ſolid, it would be equally conclu- 
five againſt animal food, 
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« of Calmar rejoice over the ſtone of my renown.” 
Superſtition in later times having deified theſe wor- 
thies, their votaries, rejoicing as formerly over the 
ſtones dedicated to them, held theſe ſtones to be 
eſſential in every act of religious worſhip perform- 
ed to their new deities * Tradition points out 
many ſtones in different parts of the world, that 
were uſed in religious worſhip. The fun was 
worſhipped at Emeſa in Syria by the name of Ela- 
gabalus, and under the Gra of a black conical 
tone, which, as univerſally believed, had fallen 
from heaven on that ſacred place. A large ſtone 
worſhipped by the Peſſenuntians, a people of Phry- 
ga, under the name of Idza mater, was, upon a 
ſolemn embaſly to that people, brought to Rome, 
it being contained in the Sybilline books, that 
unleſs the Romans got poſſeſſion of that goddels, 
they never would prevail over Hannibal. And 
Pauſanias mentions many ſtones in Greece, 
dedicated to different divinities; particularly 
thirty ſquare ſtones in Achaia, on which were 
engraved the names of as many gods. In ano- 
ther place, he mentions a very ancient ſtatue of 
Venus in the iſland Delos, which, inſtead of 
feet, had only a ſquare ſtone. This may appear 
1 puzzling circumſtance in the hiſtory of Greece, 
conſidering that all the Greecian gods were ori- 

ginally 


. * Frequent mention is made of ſuch ſtones in the poems of Offian, 
© But remember, my fon, to place this ſword, this bow, and this horn, 
Within that dark and narrow houſe marked with one gray ſtone,” 
P 55. © Whoſe fame is in that dark-green tomb? Four ſtones with 

their heads of moſs ſtand there, and mark the narrow houſe of death.” 
P. 67, © Let thy bards mourn thoſe who fell. Let Erin give the ſons 
er Lochlin to earth, and raiſe the moſſy ſtones of their fame ; that the 
: Chitdren of the north hereafter may behold the place where their fa- 
„ thers fought,” p. 73. © Earth here incloſes the lovelieſt pair on the 

bill ; graſs grows between the ſtones of the tomb.“ p. 208. In the 

poems we find ſtones made inſtruments ot worſhip, The ſpirit of 
Lada is intoduced threatening Fingal : © Fly to thy land, replied the form: 
„ *<cve the wind and fly, The blaſts are in the hollow of my hand. 
dle courſe of the ſtorm is mine. The King of Sora is my ſon: he 

tends at the ſtone of my power,” p. 200. 
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ginally mortals, whom it was eaſy to repreſent by 
ſtatues: but in that early period, the Greeks knew 
no more of ſtatuary than the moſt barbarous na- 
tions. It is perhaps not eaſy to- gather the mean- 
ing of ſavages, with reſpect to ſuch ſtones : the 
moſt natural conjecture is, that a great ſtone, de- 
dicated to the worthip of a certain deity, was con- 
ſidered as belonging to him. This notion of property 
has a double effect: the worſhippers, by connection 
of ideas, were led from the ſtone to the deity : and the 
ſtone tended to fix their wandering thoughts. It was 
probable imagined, over and above, that ſome la- 
tent virtue communicated to the ſtone, made it 
holy or ſacred. Even among enlightened people, 
a fort of virtue or ſanctity is conceived to reſide 
in the place of worſhip : why not alſo in a ſtone 
dedicated to a deity ? The ancient Ethiopians, in 
their worſhip, introduced the figure of a ſerpent 
as a {ymbol of the deity: two ſticks laid croſs re- 
preſented Caſtor and Pollux, Roman divinities : a 
Javelin repreſented their god Mars ; and in Tar- 
tary formerly, the god of war was worſhipped under 
the ſymbol of an old ruſty ſabre. The ancient 
Perſians uſed conſecrated fire, as an emblem of 
the great God. Though the negroes of Congo 
and Angola have images without number, they 
are not however idolaters in any proper ſenſe: 
their belief is, that theſe images are only organs 
by which the deities ſignify their will to their 
votaries. | 

If the uſe that was made of ſtones and of other 
ſymbols in, religious worſhip, be fairly repreſent- 
ed, it may appear ſtrange, that the ingenious Greeks 
ſunk down into idolatry, at the very time they 
were making a rapid progreſs in the fine arts. 
Their improvements in ſtatuary, one of theſe arts, 
was the cauſe. They began with attempting to 
carve heads of men and women, repreſenting their 


deified h ; which were placed upon the ſtones 
ined heroes; Which were p PO dedicated 
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dedicated to theſe heroes. In the progreſs of the 
art, ſtatues were executed complete in every mem- 
der; and at laſt, ſtatues of the gods were made, 
expreſſing ſuch dignity and majeſty, as inſenſibly 
to draw from beholders a degree of devotion to 
the ſtatues themſelves. Hear Quintilian upon that 
ſubject. At qua Polycleto defuerunt, Phidiæ at- 
« que Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen diis quam 
« hominibus efficiendis melior artifex traditur: in 
« ebore vero, longe citra æmulum, vel fi nihil 
« niſi Minervam Athenis aut Olympium in Elide 
« Jovem feciſſet, cujus pulchritudo adjeciſſe ali- 
« quid etiam receptæ religioni videtur ; adeo ma- 
« jeſtas operis deum zquavit *.” Here is laid a 
foundation for idolatry : let us trace its progrels. 
Such ſtatues as are repreſented by Quintilian, ſerve 
greatly to enflame devotion ; and during a warm 
fit of the religious paſſion, the repreſentation 1s 
loſt, and the ſtatue becomes a deity ; preciſely as 
where King Lear is repreſented by Garrick : the 
actor vaniſhes; and, behold ! the King himſelf. 
This is not ſingular. Anger occaſions a meta- 
morphoſis ſtill more extraordinary; if I happen 
to ſtrike my gouty toe againſt a ſtone, the vio- 
lence of the pain converts the ſtone for a moment 
into a voluntary agent; and 1 wreak my reſent- 
ment on it, as if it really were ſo. It is true, 
the image is only conceived to be a deity dur- 
ing the fervour of devotion ; and when that ſub- 
ides, the image falls back to its original repre- 
ſentative ſtate. But frequent inſtances of that kind, 
have at laſt the effe& among illiterate people to 
convert the image into a fort of permanent dei- 


ty: 


: * ® The deficiencies of Polycletus were mage up in Phidias and Al- 

. camenes, Phidias is reckoned to have had more kill in forming the 

i ſtatues of gods than of men, In works of ivory he was unrivalled, 

0 although there had been no other proofs of his excellence than the 

1 ſtatue of Minerva at Athens, and the Jupiter Olympius in Elis. Its 

n beauty ſeems to have added to the received religion; the majeſtic ſta- 
tue reſembling ſo much the god himſelf,” 
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ty: what ſuch people fee, makes a deep impreſ- 
ſion; what they fee not, very little. There is ano- 
ther thing that concurs with eye-fight, to promote 
this deluſion : devotion, being a vigorous princi- 
ple in the human breaſt, will exert itſelf upon the 
meaneſt object, when none more noble is in view. 

The ancient Perſians held the conſecrated fire 
to be an. emblem only of the great God : but 
ſuch veneration was paid to that emblem, and with 
ſo great ceremony was it treated, that the vulgar 
came at laſt to worſhip it as a fort of deity. The 
prieſts of the Gaures watch the conſecrated fire 
day and night : they keep it alive with the pureſt 
wood, without bark : they touch it not with ſword 
or knife : they blow it not with bellows, nor with 
the mouth : even the prieſt is prohibited to approach 
it, till his mouth be covered with fine linen, leſt 
it be polluted with his breath : if it happen to go 
out, it muſt be rekindled by ſtriking fire from flint, 
or by a burning glaſs. | 

The progreſs of idolatry will more clearly ap- 
pear, from attending to the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks, as mentioned above, 
made uſe of ſtones in divine worſhip, long before 
idolatry was introduced : and we learn from Varro, 
that for a hundred and ſeventy years after Numa, 
the Romans had no ſtatues nor images in their 
emples. After ſtatues of the gods became fa- 
thionable, they acquired by degrees more and more 
reſpect. The Greek and Roman writers talk ot 
divine virtue being communicated to ſtatues ; and 
ſome Roman writers talk familiarly, of the numen 
of a deity reſiding in his ſtatue. Arnobius, in 
his book againſt the Gentiles, introduces a Gen- 
tile delivering the following opinion. We do 
© not believe, that the metal which compoles a 
« ſtaute, whether gold, or ſilver, or brals, is 2 
* god. But we believe, that a ſolemn dedication 
* brings down the god to inhabit his image; and 
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« it is the god only that we worſhip in that image.” 
This explains the Roman ceremony, of inviting to 
their ſide the tutelar deities of towns beſieged by them, 
termed evocario tutelarium deorum. The Romans, 
cruel as they were, overflowed with ſuperſtition ; 
ind as they were averſe from combating the tu- 
telar deities even of their enemies, they endea- 
roured to gain theſe deities by large promiſes, and 
Aſurance of honourable treatment. As they could 
not hope that a ftatue would change its place, 
their notion muſt have been, that by this cere- 
mony, the tutelar deity might be prevailed upon 
vo withdraw its numen, and leave the ſtatue a dead 
lump of matter. When Stilpo was baniſhed by 
the Areopagus of Athens, for affirming, that the 
tatue in the temple of Minerva, was not the god- 
leſs, but a piece of matter carved by Phidias ; he 
ſurely was not condemned for ſaying, that the 
ſtatue was made by Phidias, a fact univerſally 
known : his hereſy conſiſted in denying that the 
mnen of Minerva refided in the ſtatue. Auguſ- 
tus, having twice loſt his fleet by ſtorm, forbade 
Neptune to be carried in proceſſion along with 
the other gods ; imagining he had avenged him- 
klf of Neptune, by neglecting the favourite ſta- 
ue in which his namen reſided. 

When faints in the Chriſtian church were dei- 
hed, even their images became objects of wor- 
hip; from a fond imagination, that ſuch wor- 
lip draws down imo the images the ſouls of the 
ſamts they repreſent : which is the fame belief that 
Arnobius, in the paſſage above mentioned, aſcribes 
o the Gentifes; and is not widely different from 
the belief of the Pagan Tartars and Oftiacs, by 
and by to be mentioned. In the eleventh centu- 
J there was a violent diſpute about images in 
e Greek church; many aſſerting, that in the 
mages of our Saviour and of the faints, there re- 
des an inherent ſanctity which is a proper ob- 
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ject of worſhip; and that Chriſtians ought not to 
confine their worſhip to the perſons repreſented, 
but ought alſo to extend it to their images, 

As ignorant and ſavage nations can form no 


conception of Deity but of a being like a man, 
only ſuperior in power and greatneſs; many ima- 
ges have been made of the Deity conformable to 


that conception. It is eaſy to make ſome reſem- 
blance of a man; but how is power and preat- 


neſs to be repreſented ? To perform this with ſuc- 
ceſs, would require a Hogarth. Savages go more 
bluntly to work; they endeavour to repreſent a 
man with many heads, and with a {till greater 
number of hands. The northern Tartars ſcem to WW 
have no deities but certain ſtatues or images coarſely W 


formed out of wood, and bearing ſome diſtant 
reſemblance to the human figure. To palliate ſo 
roſs an abſurdity as that a god can be fabricat- 


ed by the hands of man, they imagine this image 
to be endued with a ſoul: to ſay whence that ſoul 
came, would puzzle the wiſeſt of them. That 


ſoul is conceived to be too elevated for dwelling 
conſtantly in a piece of matter : they believe that 


it reſides in ſome more honourable place; and that 
it only viſits the image or idol, when it is called 
down by prayers and ſupplications. They facri-Y 
fice to this idol, by rubbing its mouth with thei 
fat of fiſh, and by offering it the warm blood off 
ſome beaſt killed in hunting. The laſt ſtep off 
the ceremony is, to honour the ſoul of the idol 


with a joyful ſhout, as a ſort of convoy to it when 
it returns home. The Oftiacs have a wooden idol, 


termed The Old Man of Oby, who is guardian of 


their fiſhery: it hath eyes of glaſs, and a head 


with ſhort horns. : When the ice diſſolves, they 


crowd to this idol, requeſting that he will be pro- 
pitious to their fiſhery. If unſucceſsful, he is load- 
ed with reproaches: if ſucceſsful, he 1s entitled to 


a ſhare of the capture. They make a feaſt for him, 
2 rubbing 
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rubbing his ſnout with choice fat; and when the 
entertainment is over, they accompany the foul 
of the idol a little way, beating the air with their 
cudgels. The Oſtiacs have another idol, that is 
fed with milk ſo abundantly, as to come out on 
both fides of the ſpoon, and to fall down upon 
the veſture ; which however is never waſhed, ſo 
little is cleanneſs thought eſſential to religion by 
that people. It is indeed ſtrangely abſurd, to think, 
that inviſible ſouls require food like human crea- 
tures; and yet the ſame abſurdity prevailed in 

Greece. | 
The ancient Germans, a ſober and ſenſible peo- 
ple, had no notion of repreſenting their gods by 
ſtatues, or of building temples to them. They 
worſhipped in conſecrated groves (a). The Egyp- 
tans, from a juſt conception that an inviſible be- 
ing can have no reſemblance to one that is viſt- 
ble, employed hieroglyphical figures for denoting 
metaphorically the attributes of their gods; and 
they employed, not only the figures of birds and 
beaſts, but of vegetables; leeks, for example, and 
onions. This metaphorical adjunct to rehgion, in- 
nocent in itſelf, ſunk the Egyptians into the moſt 
groveling idolatry. As hieroglyphical figures, com- 
poled frequently of heterogeneous parts, reſemble 
not any being human or divine; the vulgar, loſ- 
ng ſight of the emblematic ſignification underſtood 
dy poets and philoſophers only, took up with the 
plain figures as real divinities. How otherwiſe can it 
be accounted for, that the ox, the ape, the onion, 
vere in Egypt worſhipped as deities ? Plutarch it 
s true, in his chapter upon Iſis and Oſiris ob- 
lerves, that the Egyptians worſhipped the bull, the 
at, and other animals; not as divinities, but as 
repreſentatives of them, like an image ſeen in a 
Sials ; or, as he expreſles it in another part of the 
8,02 ſame 


(a) Tacitus De moribus Germanorum, Cap, 9. 
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fame chapter, juſt as we ſee the reſemblance of 
« the ſun in a drop of water.” But that-this muſt 
be underſtood of philoſophers only, will be probable 
from what 1s reported by Diodorus Siculus, that 
in a great famine, the Egyptians ventured nct to 
touch the ſacred animals, though they were forced 
to devour one another. A ſnake of a particular 
kind, about a yard long, and about the-thickneſs 
of a man's arm, is worſhipped by the Whidans in 
Guinea, It has a large round head, piercing eyes, 
a ſhort pointed tongue, and a ſmooth ſkin, beau- 
tifully ſpeckled. It has a ſtrong antipathy to all 
the venemous kind; in other reſpects, innocent 
and tame. To kill thele ſnakes being a capital 
crime, they travel about unmoleſted, even into bed- 
chambers. They occaſioned, anno 1697, a ridi- 
culous perſecution. A hvg teaſed by one of them, 
tore it with his tuſks till it died. The prieſts car- 
rted their complaint to the king ; and no one 
preſuming to appear as counſel for the hogs, or- 
ders were iſſued for ſlaughtering the whole race.— 
At once were brandiſhed a thouſand cutlaſles ; 
and the race would have been extirpated, had not 
the king interpoſed, repreſenting to the prieſts, 
that they ought to reſt ſatisfied with the innocent 
blood they had ſpilt. Rancour and cruelty ne- 
ver rage more violently, than under the maſk ot 
religion. 

It is amazing how prone even the moſt poliſhed 
nations were to idolatry. A ſtatue of Hercules was 
worſhipped at Tyre, not as a repreſentative of the 
Deity but as the Deity himſelf. And accordingly, 
when Tyre was befieged by Alexander, the Dei- 
ty was faſt bound in chains, to prevent him from 
deſerting to the enemy. The city of Ambracia 
being taken by the Romans, and every ſtatue ol 
their gods being carried to Rome; the Ambra- 
cians complained bitterly that not a ſingle divinity 


was left them to worſhip, How much more _ 
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onal are the Hindoſtan bramins, who teach their 
diſciples, that idols are emblems only of the Dei- 
ty, intended merely to fix the attention of the po- 
ulace : 

The firſt ſtatues in Greece and Tuſcany were 
made with wings, to ſignify the ſwift motion of 
the gods. Thele itatues were ſo clumſy, as ſcarce 
to reſemble human creatures, not to talk, of a di- 
yinity, But the admirable ſtatues executed in 
later times, were imagined to reſemble moſt accu- 
ately the deities repreſented by them : whence the 
vulgar notion, that gods have wings, and that an- 
gels have wings, 

I proceed to what in the hiſtory of idolatry 
may be reckoned the ſecond part. Statues, we 
have ſeen, were at firſt uſed as repreſentatives 
only of the Deity ; but came afterward to be me- 
tamorphoſed into Deities. The abſurdity did not 
ſtop there. People, not ſatisfied with the viſible 


W deities erected in temples for public worſhip, be- 


came fond to have private deities of their own, 
whom they worſhipped as their tutelar deities ; 
and this practice ſpread ſo wide, that among many 
nations every family had houſehold gods cut in 
wood or ſtone. Every family in Kamſkatka has a 
tutelar deity in the ſhape of a pillar, with the 
head of a man, which is ſuppoſed to guard the 
houſe againſt malevolent ſpirits. They give it 
food daily, and anoint the head with the fat of 
fin. The Prophet Iſaiah (a) puts this ſpecies of 
deification in a moſt ridiculous light:“ He burn- 
eth part thereof in the fire: with part there- 
* of he roaſteth fleſh : of the reſidue he maketh 
* a god, even his graven image: he falleth down, 
* worſhipping and praying to it and faith, De- 
* liver me, - thou art my god.” Multiplication 


could not fail to ſink houſchold-gods into a de- 
ud gree 


(a) Chap. 44. 
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gree of contempt : ſome flight hope of good from 


them, might produce ſome cold ceremonial wor- 
ſhip; but there could be no real devotion at 
heart. The Chineſe manner of treating their 
houſehold-gods, will vouch for me. When a 
Chineſe does not obtain what he prays for, „Thou 
« ſpiritual dog,” he will ſay, © I lodge thee well, 
cc thou art beautifully gilded, treated with per- 
« fumes and burnt-offerings; and yet thou with- 
c“ holdeſt from me the neceſſaries of life.” — 
Sometimes they faſten a cord to the idol, and 
drag it through the dirt. The inhabitants of Cey- 
lon treat their idols in the ſame manner. Thor, 
Woden, and Friga, were the great deities of the 
Scandinavians. They had at the ſame time infe- 
rior deities, who were ſuppoſed to have been men 
tranſlated into heaven for their good works. — 
Theſe they treated with very little ceremony, re- 
fuſing to worſhip them if they were not propiti- 
ous; and even puniſhing them with baniſhment 
but reſtoring them after a time, in hopes of a- 
mendment. Domeſtic idols are treated by the 
Oſtiacs with no greater reverence than by the peo- 
ple mentioned. But they have public idols, ſome 
particularly of braſs, which are highly reverenced: 
the ſolidity of the metal is in their imagination 
connected with immortality ; and great regard is 
paid to theſe idols, for the knowledge and expe- 
rience they muſt have acquired in an endleſs courſe 
of time. 

When by philoſophy and improvement of the 
rational faculty, the Pagan religion in Rome was 
ſinking into contempt, little regard was had to tu- 
telar deities, to auguries, or to prophecies. Pto- 
lomy King of Egypt, being thruſt out of his king- 
dom by a powerful faction, applied to the ſenate 
of Rome to be reſtored. Lentulus proconſul of 
Syria was ambitious to be employed; but he had 
enemies who made violent oppoſition. They 
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brought religion into the quarrel, alledging a Sy- 
billine oracle, propheſying that Ptolomy ſhould be 
reſtored but not by an army. Cicero 1n a letter 
ſtill extant, gave Lentulus the following advice, 
that with his Syrian army he ſhould invade E- 
gypt, beat down all oppoſition, and when the 
country was quieted, that Ptolomy ſhould be at 
hand to take poſſeſſion. And this the great Cicero 
thought might be piouſly done without contradict- 
ing the oracle. 

Saints, or tutelar deities, are ſometimes not bet- 
ter treated among Roman Catholics, than among 
Pagans. ** When we were in Portugal,” ſays Cap- 
tain Brydone, “the people of Caſtelbranco were 
«ſo enraged at St. Antonio, for ſuffering the 
“ Spaniards to plunder their town, contrary, as 
they affirmed, to his expreſs agreement with 
them, that they broke many of his ſtatues to 
pieces; and one that had been more revered 
* than the reſt, they took the head off, and in 
* its ſtead placed one of St. Francis. The great 
e St. Januarius himſelf was in imminent danger, 
* during the laſt famine at Naples. They load- 
e ed him with abuſe and invective; and declared 
* point-blank, that if he did not procure them 
* corn by ſuch a time, he ſhould be no longer 
„their ſaint.” The tutelar ſaint of Cattania, at 
the foot of Mount Etna, is St. Agatha. A tor- 
rent of lava burſt over the walls, and laid waſte 
great part of that beautiful city. Where was St. 
Agatha at that time? The people ſay, that they 
had given her juſt provocation; but that that ſhe 
has long ago been reconciled to them, and has 
promiſed never to ſuffer the lava to hurt them 
again, At the foot of Mount Etna, a ſtatue of a 
aint is placed as a memorial, for having prevent- 
ed the lava from running up the mountain of Tau- 
rominum, and deſtroying that town ; the faint 

having 
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having conducted the lava down a low valley to 
the ſea. 

Let a traveller once deviate from the right 
road, and there is no end of wandering. Porphy- 
rius reports, that in Anubis, an Egyptian city, a 
real man was worſhipped as a god; which is alſo 
aſſerted by Minutius Felix, in his apology for the 
Chriſtians. A thouſand writers have ſaid, that 
the Tartars believe their high-prieſt, termed Da- 
lai Lama, to be immortal. But that is a miſtake: 
his death is publiſhed through the whole country; 
and couriers intimate it even to the Emperor of 
China: his effigy is taken down from the uu 
of the great church, and that of his ſucceſſor is 
put in its ſtead, The ſyſtem of the metempſy- 
choſis, adopted in that country, has occaſioned 
the miſtake, They believe, that the holy ſpirit, 
which animates a Dalai Lama, paſſes upon his 
death into the body of his ſucceſſor. The ſpirit 
therefore is believed to be immortal, not the 
body. The Dalai Lama, however, is the object 
of profound veneration. The Tartar princes arc 
daily ſending preſents to him, and conſulting him 
as an oracle: they even undertake a pilgrimage 
in order to worſhip him in perſon. In a retired 
part of the temple he is ſhown covered with pre- 
cious ſtones, and fitting croſs-legged. They 
proſtrate themſelves before him at a diſtance, for 
they are not permitted to kiſs his toe. The 
prieſts make traffic even of his excrements, which 
are greedily purchaſed at a high price, and arc 
kept in a golden box hanging from the neck, as 
a charm againſt every misfortune. Like the croſs 
of Jeſus, or the Virgin's milk, we may believe, 
there never will be wanting plenty of that preci- 
ous ſtuff to anſwer all demands: the prieſts out 
of charity will furniſh a quota, rather than ſuffer 
votaries to depart with their money for want of 
goods to purchaſe. The perſon of the = 
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Pope, or Eccleſiaſtical Emperor, is held ſo ſa- 
cred, as to make the cutting his beard, or his 
nails, a deadly fin. But abſurd laws are never 
ſteadily executed. The beard and the nails are cut 
in the night-time, when the Pope is ſuppoſed to be 
aſleep ; and what is taken away by that operation, 
is underſtood to be ſtolen from him, which is no 
impeachment upon his Holineſs. 

That the Jews were idolaters when they ſojourn- 
ed in the land of Goſhen, were it not preſumable 
from their commerce with the Egyptians, would 
however be evident from the hiſtory of Moſes.— 
Notwithſtanding their miraculous deliverance from 
the Egyptian king, notwithſtanding the daily mira- 


cles wrought among them in the wilderneſs ; ſo ad- 


dicted were they to a viſible deity, that, during 
even the momentary abſence of Moſes converſing 
with God on the mount, they fabricated a gol- 
den calf, and worſhipped it as their god. 
And the Lord faid unto Moſes, Go, get thee 
« down: for thy people which thou broughteſt 
* out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted them- 
* ſelves: they have turned aſtde quickly out of the 
* way which I commanded them : they have made 
* them a molten calf, have worſhipped it, have 
* ſacrificed thereunto,” and ſaid, + Theſe be thy 
* gods, O Iſrael, which have brought thee up out 
* of the land of Egypt (a).” The hiſtory of the 
Jews, ſhows how difficult it is to reclaim from ido- 
latry a brutiſh nation, addicted to ſuperſtition, and 
ſettered by inveterate habit. What profuſion of 
blood, to bring that obſtinate and perverſe peo- 
ple to the true religion ! all in vain. The book of 
Judges, in particular, is full of reiterated relapſes, 
irom their own inviſible God, to the viſible gods 
of other nations. - And in all probability, their 
anxious deſire for a viſible king, related in — 
fir 


(a) St. Exod XXX11, 7. 
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firſt book of Samuel, aroſe from their being de- 
prived of a viſible god. There was a neceſlity for 
prohibiting images (“); which would have ſoon 
been converted into deities viſible : and it was 
extremely prudent, to ſupply the want of a viſible 
god, with endleſs ſhews and ceremonies ; which 
accordingly became the capital branch of the Jewiſh 
worſhip. 

It appears to me from the whole hiſtory of the 
Jews, that a groſs people are not ſuſceptible but 
of a groſs religion; and without an enlightened 
underſtanding, that it is vain to think of eradi- 
cating ſuperſtition and idolatry. And after all the 
covenants made with the Jews, after all the chaſtiſe- 
ments and all the miracles laviſhed on them, that 
they were not however reclaimed from the moſt 
groveling idolatry, is evident from the two golden 
calves fabricated by Jeroboam, ſaying, „ Behold 
* thy gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee up out 
« of the land of Egypt (a).“ The people alſo of 
Judah fell back to idol-worſhip under Rehoboam, 
ſon of Solomon (5). Jehu, king of the ten tribes, 
did not tolerate the worſhip of the other gods (c); 
but he continued to worſhip the two golden calves 
fabricated by Jeroboam (d). Down to the days of 
King Hezekiah, the Jews worſhipped the brazen 
ſerpent erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs. — 
The Jews ſeem indeed to have been a very per- 
verſe people: the many promiſes and threatenings 
announced by their prophets, and the many mira- 
cles wrought among them, had no permanent et- 
fe& to reſtrain them from idolatry ; and yet dur- 
ing their captivity in Babylon, ſeveral of them ſub- 


mitted to be burnt alive, rather than to join 3 
idol- 


% Deuteronomy, xvi, 22, (a) 1 Kings, Xii, 28. 
(5) 1 Kings, xiv. 23. (c) 2 Kings, x. 25. 
(4) 2 Kings, x. 29. 
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idol-worſhip (a). Captivity cured them radically 
of idolatry ; and from that period to this day, they 
have not been guilty of a ſingle relapſe. Xiphi- 
lin, in his abridgement of Dion Caſſius, relating 
their war with Pompey many centuries after the 
Babylon captivity, gives the following account of 
them. Their cuſtoms are quite different from 
« thoſe of other nations. Beſide a peculiar man- 
« ner of living, they acknowledge none of the 
e common deities : they acknowledge but one, 
« whom they worſhip with great veneration.— 
« There never was an image in Jeruſalem ; be- 
« cauſe they believe their God to be inviſible 
« and ineffable. They have built him a temple 
« of great ſize and beauty, remarkable in the fol- 
« lowing particular, that it is open above, without 
«any roof” _ 

There lies no ſolid objeQtion againſt images a- 

mong an enlightened people, when uſed merely to 
rouſe devotion ; but as images tend to pervert the 
vulgar, they ought not to be admitted into church- 
es. Pictures are leſs liable to be miſapprehend- 
ed; and the Ethiopians accordingly indulge pictures 
in their churches, tho' they prohibit ſtatues. 
The general council of Frankfort permitted the 
uſe of images in churches ; but ſtrictly prohibit- 
ed any worſhip to be addrefled to them. So 
prone however to idolatry are the low and illite- 
rate, that the prohibition loſt ground both in France 
and in Germany; and idol-worſhip became again 
general. 
It is probable, that the ſun and moon were 
early held to be deities, and that they were the 
firſt viſible objects of worſhip. Of all the diffe- 
rent kinds of idolatry, it is indeed the moſt ex- 
cuſable. Upon the ſun depends health, vigour, 
and cheerfulneſs : during his retiremement, - - 
ar 


(a) Daniel, chap, 3. 
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dark and diſmal: when he performs his majeſtic 
round, to bleſs his ſubjects and to beſtow fecun- 
dity, can a mere ſavage withhold gratitude and ve- 
neration ! Hear an old Pagan bard upon that ſub- 
ject. O thou who rolicit above, round as the 
„ ſhield of my fathers ? Whence are thy beams, O 
„ ſun, thy everlaiting light ? Thou comeſt forth 
“in thy awful beauty, and the ſtars hide their 
& face: thou moveſt alone, for who can be a 
*« companion of thy courſe! The oaks of the 
* mountain fall; the mountains decay with years : 
the ocean ſhrinks and grows again: the moon 
© herſelf is loſt in heaven: but thou art for ever 
„the ſame, rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy 
„ courſe. When tempeſts darken the world, when 
* thunder rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookeſt 
in thy beauty from the clouds, and laugheſt at 
* the ſtorm (a).“ Worſhip to the ſun as a real 
deity, was in former times univerſal ; and prevails 
in many countries even at preſent. The American 
ſavages worſhip the ſun as ſovercign of the uni- 
verſe, known by the name of Ariſtoui among the 


Hurons, and of Agriftoue among the Iroquois.— 


They offer him tobacco, which they term ſmoking 
the ſun : the chief man in the aſſembly lights the 
calumet, and offers it thrice to the riſing ſun; 
imploring his protection, and recommending the 
tribe to his care. The chief proceeds to ſmoke; 
and every one ſmokes in his turn. This cere- 
mony is performed on important occaſions only : 
leſs matters are reſerved for their Manitou. The 
Miſhflippi people offer to the ſun the firſt of what 
they take in hunting ; which their commander art- 
tully converts to his own uſe. The Apalachites, 
bordering on Florida, worſhip the ſun ; but ſacri- 
fice nothing to him that has life : they ho!d him 


to be the parent of life, and think that he _ 
take 


(] Othan. 
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take no pleaſure in the deſtruction of any living 
creature : their devotion is exerted in perfumes 
and fongs. The Mexicans, while a free people, 

ſented to the ſun a ſhare of their meat and 
drink. The mhabitants of Darien, beheve in 
the ſun as their god, and in the moon as his 
wife, paying them equal adoration. The people 
of Borneo worſhip the ſun and moon as real di- 
vinities. The Samoides worſhip both, bowing to 
them morning and evening in the Perſian man- 
But if the ſun and moon were the firſt objects 
of idolatry, knowledge and reflection reformed 
many from the error of holding theſe luminaries 
to be deities. That original intelligence,” ſay 
the Magians, © who is the firſt principle of all 
things, diſcovers himſelf to the mind and un- 
% derſtanding only: but he hath placed the fun 
* as his image in the viſible univerſe; and the 
beams of that bright luminary, are but a faint 
* copy of the glory that ſhines in the higher hea- 
te vens.” The Perſians, as Herodotus reports, had 
neither temples, nor altars, nor images : for, ſays 
that author, they do not think, like the Greeks, 
that there is any reſemblance between gods and 
men. The Gaures, who to this day profeſs the 
ancient religion of Perſia, celebrate divine wor- 


ſhip before the ſacred fire, and turn with peculiar ! 


veneration toward the riſing ſun, as the repreſen- 


tative of God; but they adore neither the ſun, [ 
nor the ſacred fire. They are profeſſed enemies to 4 


every image of the Deity cut with hands: and 
hence the havock made by the ancient Perſians, 


upon the ſtatues and temples of the Grecian gods. 1 
Such ſublimity of thought was above the reach 1 


of other uninſpired nations, excepting only the Hin- 
dows and Chineſe. 
| cloſe the hiſtory of idolatry wiih a brief reca- 


pitulation of the outlines. Admitting the ſun and 
moon 
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moon to have been the firſt objects of idolatry, 
yet as Polytheiſm was once univerſal, they make 
only two of the many gods that were every where 
worſhipped. We have ſeen, that the ſacred fire 
was employed in the worſhip of the ſun, and that 
images were employed in the worſhip of other 
deities. Images were originally uſed for the ſole 
purpoſe of animating devotion : ſuch was their 
uſe in Perſia and Hindoſtan ; and ſuch was their 
uſe in every country among philoſophers. The 
Emperor Julian, in an epiſtle to Theodore con- 
cerning the images of the gods, ſays, © We be- 
e heve not that theſe images are gods: we only 
ce uſe them in worſhipping the gods.” In the 
progreſs toward idolatry, the next ſtep is, to ima- 
gine that a deity loves his image, that he makes 
it his reſidence, or at leaſt communicates ſome 
virtue to it. The laſt ſtep is, to fancy the image 


itſelf to be a deity; which gained ground imper- Wl Mt 
ceptibly as ſtatuary advanced toward perfection.— ll 
It would be incredible that men of ſenſe ſhould WW 1 
ever ſuffer themſelves to be impreſſed with ſo Fe: 
wild a deluſion, were it not the overbearing in- b 
fluence of religious ſuperſtition. Credo quia impy- be 
ſibile et, is applicable to idolatry as well as to ry 
tranſubſtantiation. The worſhipping of the ſun and wh 
moon as deities, is idolatry in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. W 2 
With reſpect to images, the firſt ſtep of the pro- an 
greſs is not idolatry : the next is mixed 1dolatry : Re 
and the laſt is rank idolatry. to! 

So much upon idolatry. I proceed to what ap- Lc 


proaches the neareſt to it, which is worſhip ad- 
dreſſed to deified mortals. The ancient gods were 15 
exalted ſo little above men, that it was no hard | 

talk for the imagination to place in heaven, 
men who had made a figure on earth. The Gre- 
cian heaven was entirely peopled with ſuch men, 


as well as that of many other nations. Men are, 
deified 
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deified every day by the Romiſh church, under 
the denomination of ſaints : perſons are frequent- 
ly ſelected for that honour who ſcarce deſerved a 
place on earth, and ſome who never had a place 
there. The Roman Catholics copy the Pagans, 
in worſhipping theſe ſaints in quality of tutelar 
deities. One branch of the office beſtowed on 
them, is to explain the wants of their votaries to 
the King of heaven, and to ſupplicate for them. 
The mediatorial office prevails with reſpect to 
earthly potentates, as well as heavenly : being 
ſtruck with awe and timidity in approaching thoſe 
exalted above us, we naturally take hold of ſome 
intermediate perſon to ſolicit for us. In ap- 
proaching the Almighty, the mind, finking down 
into humility and profound veneration, ſtops 
ſhort, relying upon ſome friend in heaven to 
intercede in its behalf. Temples among the 
Cochin-Chineſe are conſtructed with a deep and 
dark niche, which is their /andum ſanctorum. 
They hold that no repreſentation, whether by 
painting or ſculpture, can be made of God, who 
is inviſible. The niche denotes his incomprehen- 
ſibility; and the good men placed by them in 
heaven, are believed to be their interceſſors at 
the throne of grace. The prayers of the Chin. 
guleſe are ſeldom directed to the ſupreme being, 
but to his vicegerents. Interceflors, at the ſame 
time, contribute to the eaſe of their votaries: 
Roman Catholic need not afſume a very high 
4, in addreſſing a tutelar ſaint choſen by him- 
elf, 

Falſe notions of Providence have prompted 
groveling mortals to put confidence in mediators 
and interceſſors of a ſtill lower claſs, namely, living 
mortals, who by idle auſterities have acquired a 
reputation for holineſs. Take the following in- 
lance, the ſtrongeſt of the kind that can be fi- 

| gured, 
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gured. Louis XI. of France, ſenſible of the ap- 
proach of death, ſent for a hermit of Calabria, 
named Franciſco Martarillo; and throwing himſelf 
at the hermit's feet in a flood of tears, entreat- 
ed him to intercede with God, that his life might 
be prolonged ; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar, 
fays Voltaire, could alter the courſe of Providence, 
by preſerving a weak and perverſe foul in a worn- 
out body. 

Having diſcuſſed the perſons that are the objects 
of worſhip, the next ſtep in order is, to take un- 
der view the forms and ceremonies employed in 
religious worſhip. Forms and ceremonies illuſtrate 
a prince in his own court : they are neceſſary in 
a court of law for expediting buſineſs ; and they 
promote ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity in religious wor- 
thip. At the ſame time, in every one of theſe 
a juſt medium ought to be preſerved between too 
many and too few. With reſpect to religious 

worſhip in particular, ſuperfluity of ceremonies 
quenches devotion, by occupying the mind too 
much upon externals. The Roman-Catholic wor- 
ſhip is crowded with ceremonies : it reſembles the 
Italian opera, which is all ſound, and no ſenti- 
ment. The Preſbyterian form of worſhip is too 
naked: it is proper for philoſophers more than 
for the populace. This is fundamentally the cauſe 
of the numerous ſeceſſions from the church of 
Scotland that have made a figure of late: people 
diſlike the eſtabliſhed forms, when they find leſs 
animation in public worſhip than is defired ; and 
without being ſenſible of the real cauſe, they chuſe 
paſtors for themſelves, who ſupply the want of ce- 
remonies by loud ſpeaking, with much external fer- 
vor and devotiog “*. 

3 The 


* Fxternal ſhow figures greatly in dark times, when nothing makes an 


impreſſion but what is viſible, A German traveller (Hentzner) talking of 
Queen 
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The frequent ablutions or waſhings among the 
Mahometans and others, as acts of devotion, ſhow 
the influence that the ſlighteſt reſemblances have 
on the ignorant. Becauſe purification, in ſeveral 
languages, is a term applicable to the mind as well 
3s to the body, ſhallow thinkers, miſled by the dou- 
ble meaning, imagine that the mind, like the body, 
Is purified by water. 

The ſect of Ali uſe the Alcoran tranſlated into 
the Perſian language, which is their native tongue: 

Vol. II. | he 


Queen Elizabeth, thus deſctibes the ſolemnity of her dinner. While ſhe 
* was at prayers, we ſaw her table ſet out in the following ſolemn manner, 
* A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with him another 
* who had a table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times 
* with the utmoſt veneration, he ſpread upon the table, and after kneeling 
* again," they both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod a- 
* gain, the other with a ſalt-cellar, a plate and bread ; when they had kneel- 
* ed, as the others had. done, and placed what was brought upon the table, 
* they too retired with the ſame ceremonies performed by the firſt, At laſt 
eme an unmarried lady, (we were told ſhe was a Counteſs), and along 
* with her a married one, bearing a taſting knife ; the former was dreſſed 
* in white filk ; who when ſhe had proſtrated herſelf three times, in the 
* moſt graceful manner, approached the table, and rubbed the plates with 
* bread and falt, with as much awe as if the Queen had been preſent :, when 
* they had waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guard entered bare- 
© headed, cloathed in ſcarket, with a golden roſe upon their backs, bringing 
in at each turn a courſe of twenty-four diſhes, ſerved in plate moſt of it 
© gilt; theſe diſhes were received by a gentleman in the ſame order they were 
* brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady-taſter gave to each of 
* the guard a.mouthful. to eat, of the particular diſh, he had brought, for 
* fear of any poiſon, During the time that this guard, which conſiſts of the 
* talleſt and ſtouteſt men that can be found in all England, were bringing 
* dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half 
* an hour together. At the end of this ceremonial a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, with particular ſolemnity, lifted the meat off the table, 
* and conveyed it into the Queen's inner and more private chamber, where, 
q after ſhe had choſen for herſelf, the reſt goes to the ladies of the court.“ 
Forms were greatly regarded among the old Romans, dreſſes appropriated 
to different ranks ; lictors, axes, bundles of rods, and other enſigns of pow- 
er; military merit triumphs rewarded with triumphs, ovations crowns of 
gold, of leaves, Ec. &c, Such appearances ſtrike the multitude with c- 
pet and awe : they are indeed deſpiſed by men of plain ſenſe; but they re- 
gain their credit with philoſophers, Exceſſive courage, the exertion ot 
which is viſible, was the heroiſm ot the laſt age: © I ſhall never eſteem a 
* king,” ſaid the great Guſtavus Adolphus, ho in battle does not ex- 
© poſe himſelf like a private man,” By acuteneſs of judgement and re- 
finement, of taſte, we cling to the ſubſtance and diſregard forms and ce- 
temonies, External ſhow, however, continues to prevail in many in- 
ſancxe, - A young man is apt to be captivated with beauty or dreſs : a 
=o woman, with equipage or a title, And hence many an ill-ſorted 
match, 
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The ſect of Omar eſteem this to be a groſs impie- 
ty; being perſuaded, that the Alcoran was writ. 
ten in Arabic, by the Angel Gabriel, at the com- 
mand of God himſelf, The Roman Catholics 
are not then the only people who profeſs to 
ſpeak nonſenſe to God Almighty; or, which is 
the ſame, who profeſs to pray in an unknown 
tongue. 

At meals the ancients poured out ſome wine as 
a libation to the gods: Chriftians pronounce a ſhort 
prayer, termed a grace. 

The groſs notion of Deity entertained by the 
ancients, is exemplified in their worſhipping and 
ſacrificing on high places; in order, as they 
thought, to be more within ſight: Jupiter in 
Homer praiſes Hector for.. ſacrificing to him fre- 
quently upon the top of Ida; and Strabo ob- 
ſerves, that the Perſians, who uſed neither images 
nor altars, ſacrificed to the gods in high places. 
Balak carried Balaam the prophet to the top of 
Piſgah and other mountains, to facrifice there, and 
to curſe Iſrael. The votaries of Baal always wor- 
ſhipped in high places. Even the ſage Tacitus 
was infected with that abſurdity. Speaking of cer- 
tain high mountains where the gods were wor- 
ſhipped, he expreſſes himſelf thus: Maxime cœlo ap- 
propinquare, preceſque mortalium. a Deo nuſquam pro- 
pius audiri *. 

Ceremonies that tend to unhinge morality, be- 
long more properly to the following ſection, treat- 
ing of the connection between religion and mo- 
rality. 1 \ 

It is now full time to take under conſideration 
zan objection to the ſenſe of Peity hinted above, 
arguing from the groſs conceptions of deity among 


many nations, that this ſenſe cannot be _ 
| e 


* « Ag approaching nearer to heaven, the prayers of mortals are there 
* more diſtinctly heard.“ 
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The objection is not indeed directly ſtated in the 
following paſſage, borrowed from a juſtly-cele- 
brated author; but as it perhaps may be implied, 
the paſſage ſhall be fairly tranſcribed. The uni- 
« yerſal propenſity to believe inviſible intelligent 
« power, being a general attendant on human na- 
© ture, if not an original inſtint, may be conſi- 
« dered as a kind of ſtamp which the Deity has 
« ſet upon his work; and nothing ſurely can more 
« dignity mankind, than to be the only earthly be- 
„ing who bears the ſtamp or image of the uni- 
« yerſal Creator. But conſult this image as it 
commonly is in popular religions: how is the 
« Deity disfigured! what caprice, abſurdity, and 
“ immorality, are attributed to him (a)!“ A 
ſatisfactory anſwer to the objection implied in this 
paſſage, will occur, upon recollecting the progreſs 
of men and nations from infancy to maturity. 
Our external ſenſes, neceſſary for ſelf-preſervati- 
on, ſoon arrive at perfection: the more refined 
ſenſes of propriety, of right and wrong, of Deity, - of 
being - accountable creatures, and many others of 
the lame kind, are of flower growth: the ſenſe 
of right and wrong in particular and the ſenſe of 
Deity, ſeldom reach perfection but by good edu- 
ation and much ſtudy. If ſuch be the caſe a- 
mong enlightened nations, what is to be expect- 
ed from ſavages who are in the loweſt ſtage of 
underſtanding ? To a ſavage of New-Holland, 
whoſe ſenſe of deity is extremely obſcure, one 
may talk without end of a being who created 
the world, and who governs it by wiſe laws; but 
in vain, for the ſavage will be never the wiſer. 
The ſame ſavage hath alſo a glimmering of the 
moral ſenſe, as all men have; and yet in vain 
vill you diſcourſe to him of approbation and diſ- 

| Hh 2 approbation, 
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approbation, of merit and demerit : of theſe terms 
he has no clear conception. Hence the endlefs 
aberrations of rude and barbarous nations, from 
pure morality. Of the latter, there are many in- 
ſtances collected in the preceding tract; and of 
the former, ſtill more in the preſent tract. The 
ſenſe of deity in dark times has indeed been ſtrange- 
ly diſtorted, by certain biaſſes and paſſions that en- 
ſlave the rude and illiterate : but theſe yield gra- 
dually to the rational faculty as it-ripens, and at laſt 
leave religion free to ſound philoſophy. Then it 
is, that men, liſtening to the innate ſenſe of deity 
purified from every bias, acquire a clear con- 
viction of one ſupreme Deity who made and go- 
verns the world. He | 
The foregoing objection then weighs not againſt 
the moral ſenſe. If it have weight, it reſolves into 
a complaint againſt Providence for the, weak- 
neſs of the ſenſe of deity in rude and illiterate 
nations. If ſuch' complaint be ſolidly founded, it 
pierces extremely deep: why have not all nati- 
ons, even in their naſcent ſtate, the ſenſe of dei- 
and the moral ſenſe in purity and perfection? 
why do they not "poſſeſs all the arts of life with- 
out neceſſity of culture or experience? why are 
we born poor and helpleſs infants inſtead of being 
produced complete in every member, internal and 
external, as Adam and Eve were? The plan of 
Providence is far above the reach of our weak 
criticiſms : it is-but a ſmall portion that is laid 


open to our view; can we pretend to judge of. | 


the whole ? I venture only to ſuggeſt, that as, with 
reſpect to individuals, there is a progreſs from in- 
fancy to maturity; ſo there is a ſimilar progreſs 
in every nation, from its ſavage ſtate to its matu- 
rity in arts and ſeiences. A child that has juſt 
conceptions of the Deity and of his attributes 
would be a great miracle ; and would not ſuch 


knowledge in a ſavage be equally ſo? Nor can [ 
diſcover 
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diſcover what benefit a child or a ſavage could 
reap from ſuch-knowledge ; provided it remained 
a child or a ſavage in every other reſpect. The 
genuine fruits of religion, are gratitude to the 
Author of our being, veneration to him as the 
ſupreme being, abſolute reſignation to the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of his providence, and chearful per- 
formance of every duty : but a child has not the 
lighteſt idea of gratitude nor of veneration, and 
very little of moral duties; and a ſavage, with 
reſpe& to theſe, is not much ſuperior to a child. 
The formation and government of the world, as 
far as we know, are excellent : we have great rea- 
ſon to preſume the ſame with reſpect to what we 
do not know : and every good man will reſt fa- 
tified with the following reflection, That we ſhould 
have been men from the hour of our birth, com- 
plete in every part, had it been conformable to 
the ſyſtem of unerring Providence, 


£002: 


Morality conſidered as a branch of duty to our Maker, 


H aviog travelled long on a rough road, not a 
lttle fatiguing, the agreeable part lies before us 
which is, to treat of morality as a branch of religi- 
on, It was that ſubje& which induced me to under- 


take the hiſtory of natural religion ; a ſubject that- 


will afford ſalutary inſtruction; and will inſpire true 
piety, if inſtruction can produce that effect. 

Bayle ſtates a queſtion, whether a people may not 
de happy in ſociety, and be qualified for good gc- 
vernment, upon principles of * ſingly, with- 


out any ſenſe of religion. The queſtion is ingeni- 
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ous, and may give opportunity for ſubtile reaſon- 
ing; but it is uſeleſs, becauſe the fact ſuppoſed can- 
not happen. The principles of morality and of 
religion are equally rooted in our nature: they are 
indeed weak in children and in ſavages; but they 
grow up together, and advance toward maturity 
with equal ſteps. Where the moral ſenſe is en- 
tire, there muſt be a ſenſe of religion; and if a 
man who has no ſenſe of religion live decently in 
ſociety, he is more indebted for his conduct to 
good temper than to ſound morals. ' 

We have the authority of the Prophet Micah, 
formerly quoted, for holding, that religion, or, in 
other words, our duty to God, conſiſts in doing 
juſtice, in loving mercy, and in walking humbly 


with him. The laſt is the foundation of religi-, 


ous worſhip, diſcuſſed in the foregoing ſection: 
the two former belong to the preſent ſection. And 
if we have gratitude to our Maker and Beneſac- 
tor, if we owe implicit obedience to his will as 
our rightful ſovereign, we ought not to ſeparate 
the worſhip we owe to him, from juſtice and be- 
nevolence to our fellow-creatures; for to be un- 
juſt to them, to be cruel or hard-hearted, is a 
tranſgreſſion of his will, no leſs groſs than a to- 
tal neglect of religious worſhip. © Maſter, which 
is the great commandment in the law? Jeſus 
* ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
* God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the firſt and great 
«commandment. And the ſecond is like unto 
te it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
On theſe two commandments hang all the law 
* and the prophets (a)“ * Then ſhall the King 
20 7 unto them on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
e ee 


(a) Matthew, xxii. 36. 
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* I was thirſty, and ye. gave me drink: I was 
* a ſtranger, and ye took me in: naked, and 
* ye cloathed me: ſick, and ye viſited me: in 
* priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the 
*-righteous anſwer, ſaying, Lord, when ſaw we- 
* thee hungry, and fed thee ? or thirſty, and gave 
„ thee drink? When ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and 
* took thee in? or naked, and cloathed thee ? 
* When ſaw we thee ſick, or in priſon, and came 
* unto thee? And the King ſhall anſwer, Verily I 
“ ſay unto you, in as much as ye have done it 
* unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
* ye have done it unto me (a).“ Pure religi- 
* on and undefiled before God, 1s this, To viſit 
* the fatherleſs and widow in their affliction; and 
to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world (6).” 
© Hoſtias et victimas Domino offeram quas in 
© uſum mei- protulit, ut rejiciam ei ſuum munus ? 
* Ingratum eſt ; cum fit litabilis hoſtia bonus ani- 
mus, et pura mens, et ſincera conſcientia. Igi- 
* tur qui innocentiam colit, Domino ſupplicat; qui 
e juſtitiam, Deo libat; qui fraudibus abſtinet, pro- 
i pitiat Deum; qui hominem periculo ſubripit, opti- 
* mam victimam cædit. Hæc noſtra ſacrificia, hæc 
Dei ſacra ſunt. Sic apud nos religioſior eſt ille, 
qui juſtior * (c).“ The laws of Zaleucus, law- 
giver to the Locrians, who lived before the days 
of Pythagoras, are introduced with the following 
preamble. No man can queſtion the exiſtence 
* of Deity who obſerves the order and harmo- 
* ny of the univerſe, which cannot be the pro- 
4 duction 


{a) Matthew, xxv. 34. (5) James, i. 27. (e) Minucius Felix, 

Shall I offer to God for a ſacrifice thoſe creatures which his bounty 
* has given me for my uſe? It were ingratitude to throw back the gift 
* upon the giver, The moſt acceptable ſacrifice is an upright mind, an 
* untainted conſcience, and an honeſt heart, The actions of the inno- 
* cent" aſcend to Bod in prayer; the obſervance of juſtice is more grate- 
* ful than incenſe; tho man who is ſincere in his dealings, ſecures the 
" favour of his Creator; and the delivery of a fellow creature from dan- 
„ ger or deſtraRtion, is dearer in the eyes of the Almighty than the ſa- 

crifice of blood.“ 
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te duction of chance. Men ought to bridle their 
« paſſions, and to guard againſt every vice. God 
te js 1 with no facrifice but a ſincere heart; 
* and differs widely from mortals, whoſe delight 
cc is ſplendid ceremonies and rich offerings. Let 
s juſtice therefore be ſtudied ; for by that only 
* can a man be acceptable to the Deity, Let 
* thoſe who are tempted to do ill, have always 
& before their eyes the ſevere judgements of the 
e gods againſt wicked men. Let them always keep 
& in view the hour of death, that fatal hour which 
be is attended with bitter -remorſe for tranſgreſ- 
« ſing the rules of juſtice. If a bad diſpoſi- 
ce tion incline you to vice, pray to heaven at the 
“ foot of the altar to mend your heart.” 
Morality is thus included in religion. Some na- 
tions, however, leave not this propoſition to rea- 
ſoning or conviction, but ingroſs many moral du- 
dies in their religious creed. In the 67th chapter 
of the Sadder, a lie is declared to be a great ſin, 
and is diſcharged even where it tends to bring 
about good. So much purer is the morality of 
the ancient Perſians than of the preſent Jeſuits. 
The religion of the people of Pegu, inculcates cha- 
rity, forbids to kill, to ſteal, or to injure others. 
Attend to the conſequence: that people, fierce ori- 
ginally, have become humane and compaſſionate. 
n a ſacred book of the ancient Perſians, it is 
written, „If you incline to be a faint, give good 
© education to your children; for their virtuous 
„ actions will be imputed to you.” The people 
of japan pay great reſpe& to their parents; it 
being an article in their creed, That thoſe who 
fail in duty to their parents, will be puniſhed by 
the gods. In theſe two inſtances, religion tends 
greatly to connect parents and children in the moſt 
intimate tie of cordial affection. The reverence 
the Chineſe have for their anceſtors, and the ce- 


remonies performed annually at their tombs, tend 
18 e to 
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to keep them at home, and prevent their wan- 
dering into foreign countries, 

Ancient Perſia was fertile and populous : at pre- 
ſent it is barren and thin of inhabitants. Sir John 
Chardin accounts for the difference. The climate 
of Perſia is ſo dry, that ſcarce a ſhower falls 
during ſummer : even graſs will not grow with- 
out being watered. This defe& of climate was 
remedied by the ancient inhabitants, termed Gaures; 
among whom it was a religious act, to cultivate 
waſte land, and to plant trees for fruit. It was a 
maxim in the ſacred book of that religion, that he 
who cultivates the ground with care and diligence, 
acquires a greater ſtock of religious merit, than 
can be acquired by ten thouſand prayers. The 
religion, on the contrary, of the preſent Mahome- 
tan inhabitants, leads them to take no care for 
to-morrow : they graſp at preſent enjoyment, and 
leave all the reſt to fate. 

Superſtitious rites in ſome religions, are ſucceſs- 
fully employed to enforce certain moral duties. The 


Romans commonly made their ſolemn covenants 


in the capital, before the ſtatue of Jupiter; by 
which ſolemnity he was underſtood to guarantee 
the covenant, ready to pour out vengeance upon 
the tranſgreſſor. When an oath enters into any 
engagement, the Burates, a people in Grand Tar- 
tary, require it to be given upon a mountain, held 
to be ſacred ; they are firmly perſuaded, that the 
perſon who ſwears a falſehood, will not come down 
alive. The Eſſenes, a Jewiſh ſe&, bound them- 
ſelves by a ſolemn oath, to ſhun unlawful gain, 
to be faithful to their promiſes, not to lie, and 
never to harm any one. In Cochin-China, the 
fouls of thoſe who have been eminent for arts or 
arms, are worſhipped. Their ſtatues are placed 
in the temples; and the ſize of a ſtatue is pro- 
portioned to the merit of the perſon repreſented. 
if that be impartially executed, there cannot be 

= a nobler 
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a nobler incitement to public ſpirit. The Egyp- 
tians did not reach the-thought of honouring vir- 
tue after death; but they diſhonoured vice, by ex- 
cluding it from the Elyſian fields. 

The ſalutary influence of religion on morality, 
is not confined to pure religion, whether by its 
connection with morality in gencral, or by incul- 
cating particular moral duties. There are many 
religious doctrines, doubtful or perhaps erroneous, 
that contribute alſo to enforce morality. Some fol- 
lowers of Confucius aſcribe immortality to the ſouls 
of the juſt only; and believe that the ſouls of 
the wicked periſh with their bodies. The native 
Hindows are gentle and humane: the metempſy- 
choſis or tranſmigration of ſouls, is an article in 
their creed; and hence the. prohibition to deſtroy 
any living creature, becauſe it might diſturb the 
ſoul of an anceſtor. In the ſecond chapter of the 
Sadder, it 1s written, that a man whoſe good works 
are more numerous than his fins, will go to pa- 
radiſe ; otherwiſe that he will be thruſt into hell, 
there to remain for ever. 

It adds, that a bridge erected over the great 
abyſs where hell is ſituated, leads from this earth 
to paradiſe ; that upon the bridge there ſtands 
an angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of 
the paſſengers; that the paſſenger whoſe good works 
are found light in the balance, is thrown over the 
bridge into hell; but that r whoſe good 
works preponderate, proceeds in his journey to 
paradiſe, where there is a glorious city, gardens, 
rivers, and beautiful virgins, whoſe looks are 2 
perpetual feaſt, but who muſt not be enjoyed. In 
the fourth chapter of the Sadder, good works are 
zealouſly recommended in the following parable. 
Zeraduſht, or Zoroaſter, being in company with 


God, ſaw a man in hell who wanted his right foot. 


* Oh my Creator,” ſaid Loroaſter, ** who 1 — 
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% man who wants the right foot? God anſwered, 
„He was the king of thirty-three cities, reigned 
e many years, but never did any good, except 
« once, when, ſeeing a ſheep tyed where it could 
« not reach its food, he with his right foot puſh- 
« ed the food to it ; upon which account that foot 
« was rde from hell.“ In japan, thoſe of the 
Sinto religion believe, that the ſouls of good men 


are tranſlated to a place of happineſs, next to the 


habitation of their gods. But they admit no place 
of torment ; nor have they any notion of a devil, 
but what animates the fox, a very miſchievous ani- 
mal in that country. What then becomes of the 
ſouls of ill men? Being denied entrance into hea- 
ven, they wander about to expiate their ſins. Thoſe 
of the Bubſdo religion believe, that in the other 
world, there is a place of miſery as well as of hap- 
pineſs. Of the latter there are different degrees, 


for different degrees of virtue; and yet, far from - 


envying the happier lot of others, every inhabi- 
tant is perfectly ſatisfied with his own. There are 
alſo different degrees of miſery ; for juſtice re- 
quires, that every man be puniſhed according to 
the nature and number of his ſins. Femma O is 
the ſevere judge of the wicked : their vices ap- 
pear to him in all their horror, by means of a 
mirror, named the mirror of knowledge. When ſouls 
have expiated their ſins, after ſuffering long in the 
priſon of darkneſs, they are ſent back into the world, 
to animate ſerpents, toads, and ſuch vile animals 
as reſembled them in their former exiſtence. From 
theſe they paſs into the bodies of more innocent 
animals; and at laſt are again ſuffered to enter 
human bodies; after the diſſolution of which, they 
run the ſame courſe of happineſs or miſery as at 
rſt, The people of Benin in Africa, believe a 
man's ſhadow to be a real being, that gives teſ- 
timony after death for or againſt him; and that 
ne accordingly is made happy or miſerable in _ 

ther 
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ther world. The Negroes hold that their own coun- 
try is delicious above all, others; and it is the be- 
lief of ſeveral of their tribes, that where-ever they 
die, they will return to their own country. This 
is a perpetual ſource of comfort, and inſpires them 
with humanity above the other tribes. A reli. 
gious belief in ancient Greece, that the ſouls of 
thoſe who are left above ground without rites, have 


not acceſs to Elyſium, tended to promote huma- 


nity; for thoſe who are careful of the dead, will 
not be altogether indifferent about the living. 
Immenſe are the bleſſings that proceed from the 
union of pure religion with ſound morality : but 
however immenſe, I boldly affirm, that they ſcarce 
counterbalance the manifold evils that proceed from 
impure religion, indulging and even encouraging 
groſs immoralities. A few glaring inſtances ſhall 
be ſelected. The firſt I ſhall mention is, the hold- 
ing religion to conſiſt in the belief of points pure- 
ly ſpeculative, ſuch as have no relation to good 
works. The natural effect of that doctrine, is to 
divorce religion from morality, in manifeſt con- 
tradiction to the will of God. What avails it, for 
example, to the glory of God or to the happi- 
neſs of men, whether the conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary was maculate or immaculate ? The fol- 
lowing few inſtances, ſelected from a great num- 
ber, are controverſies of that kind, which for ages 
miſerably afflicted the Chriſtian church, and en- 
gendered the bittereſt enmity, productive of de- 
ſtruction and ſlaughter among brethren of the lame 
religion. In the fifth century, it was the employ- 
ment of more than- one general council, to de- 
termine, whether the mother of God, or the mothcr 
of Chriſt, is the proper epithet of the Virgin Mary. 
ta the ſixth century, a bitter controverſy aroſe, whe- 
ther Chriſt's body was corruptible. In the ſeventh 
century, Chriſtians were divided abovt the vo- 


htion of Chriſt, whether he had one or two n 
an 
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and how his Will. operated. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the Greek and Latin churches di- 
vided about the Holy Ghoſt, whether he proceed- 
ed from the Father and Son, or only from the 
Father. In the eleventh century there aroſe a 
warm conteſt between the Greek and Latin churches 
about uſing unleavened bread'in the euchariſt. In 
the fourteenth century, it was controverted be- 
tween Pope John XXII. and the divines of his time, 
whether ſouls in their intermediate ſtate ſee God, 
or only the human nature of Chriſt. Franciſcans 
have ſuffered death in multitudes about the form 
of their hood. It was diſputed between the Do- 
minicans and Franciſcans, whether Chriſt had any 
property. The Pope pronounced the negative pro- 
poſition to be a peſtilential and blaſphemous doc- 
trine, ſubverſive of Catholic faith. Many coun- 
cils were held at Conſtantinople, to determine what 
fort of light it was that the diſciples ſaw on Mount 
Tabor: it was ſolemnly pronounced, to be the eter- 
nal light with which God is encircled ; and which 
may be termed his energy or operation, but 1s dif- 
tinct from his nature and eſſence. A heap of pro- 
poſitions in the creed of St. Athanaſius, as far as 
intelligible, are merely ſpeculative, ſuch as may be 
adopted or rejected, without the leaſt danger to 
religion, or to morality ; and yet we are command- 
ed to believe every one of them under the pain 
of eternal damnation. An endleſs number of ſuch 
propoſitions, adopted by the Romith church, clear- 
ly evince, that Chriſtianity was in that church 
held to conſiſt entirely in belief, without any re- 
gard to good works“. Whether the Alcoran be 
eternal, or whether it were created, is a _ 

that 


* The great weight that was laid upon orthodoxy, appears from a 
trumphal arch erected over the tomb of Charlemagne, upon which was 
the following inſcription : © Here lies the body of Charles, a great and 
orthodox emperor,” And yet that orthodox Emperor could not write 


his name, 
\ 
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that has occaſioned much effuſion of Mahometan 
blood. The Calif Mamoun, with many doors, 
held it to have been created ; but the greater num- 
ber inſiſted, that being the word of God, it muſt 
like him be eternal. This opinion is embraced 
by the preſent Mahometans, who hold all who de- 
ny it to be infidels. One great maxim of the Brach- 
mines contained in their ancient books, is, that it 
is better to fit than to walk, better to lie than to 
fit, better to ſleep than to wake, better to die than 
to live. This is directly ſubverſive of induſtry, 
and conſequently of morality. There is among 
men great uniformity of opinion in matters of im- 
portance. Religious differences are generally about 
trifles, where liberty ought to be indulged with- 
out reſerve (a); and yet upon theſe trifles are 
founded the bittereſt enmities. It ought therefore 
to be a fundamental law in every church, to ab- 
ſtain from loading its creed with articles that are 
not eflential; for ſuch articles tend to eradicate 

brotherly love, and to convert into bitter enemies, 
men who are fundamentally of the ſame faith. 
This leads me naturally to ſay a few words on 
religion as a branch. of education, of all the molt 
important branch. Avoiding all the points diſput- 
ed among the different ſects of Chriſtians, and 
leaving myſteries to the future ſagacity of your chil- 
dren it they ſhall. be inclined to pry into them, let 
them know that there is a God over all, who loves 
the good, and is an enemy to evil-doers ; that this 
great Being, though inviſible to us, is witneſs to 
all our words and actions, and that even our ſe- 
cret thoughts are not hid from him. Take every 
opportunity to inculcate this great truth, till it 
make ſo deep an impreſſion as to be the great 
regulator of their conduct. With reſpect to every 


intended action, train them up into the habit of 
| enquiring 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 2. p. 493. edit. 8. 
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enquiring firſt how it will appear in the ſight of 
their Maker at the great day.of judgement. This 
is true religion, the main ſupport of virtue. It 
is all that is requiſite in point of education; leav- 
ing to thoſe who have penetration and leiſure to 
form a more complete ſyſtem. | 7 
In the next place ſnhall be mentioned, certain 
articles of faith that tend to ſap the very foun- 
dation of one or other moral duty. What, for 
example, can more effectually promote cruelty, than 
the creed of the Idaans, a people in the iſland of 
Borneo, That every perſon they put to death muſt 
attend them as a flave in the other world? This 
belief makes them prone to war, and occaſions aſ- 
ſaſſinations without end. According to the creed 
of the ſavages in Canada, the killing and burning 
enemies are what chiefly entitle them to be hap- 
py in another, world; and that he who deltroys 
the greateſt number, will be the moſt happy. At 
the ſame time, they have no notion of greater 
happineſs there, than plenty of game, great abun- 
dance of all things without labour, and full gra- 
tification of every ſenſual, appetite. The Scandi- 
navians had no notion of greater bliſs in another 
world, than to drink beer out. of the ſkull of an 
enemy, in the hall of Woden their tutelar dei- 
ty: can hatred and revenge indulged in this world 
be more honourably rewarded ? The doctrine of 
tutelar deities is equally productive of hatred and 
revenge: relying on a ſuperior power who eſpoules 
all my quarrels, I put no bounds to my reſentment, 
and every moral duty in oppoſition is trampled 
under foot; The following creed of the inhabi- 
tants of the Marian or Ladrone iſlands, is a great 
encouragement to cowardice. ' Heaven, according 
to that creed, is a region under the earth filled 
with cocoa-trees, ſugar-canes, and variety of other 
delicious fruits. Hell is a vaſt furnace, conſtantly 
red hot. Their condition in the other world de- 

3 pends 
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pends not on good or bad actions, but on the man- 
ner of their death. Thoſe who die à natural death, 
go ſtrait to heaven 2 they may fin freely, if they 
can but ſecure theit perſons againſt violence. But 
war and bloodſhed are their averſion, becauſe thoſe 
who ſuffer a violent death go ſtrait to hell. In many 
ancient nations, a goddeſs was worſhipped, whoſe 
province it was to promote animal love without 
regard to matrimony." That goddeſs was in Greece 
termed Aphrodite, in Rome Venus, and in Baby- 
lon Mylitta. To her was facrificed; in ſome coun- 
tries, the virginity of young women ; which, it was 
believed, did ſecure their chaſtity for ever after, 
Juſtin mentions a cuſtom in the ifland of Cyprus, 
of ſending young women at ſtated times to the 
ſea-ſhore ; where they proſtituted themſelves as a 
tribute to Venus, that they might be chaſte the 
reſt of their lives. His words are, ** Pro reliqua 
% pudicitiæ libamenta Veneri foluturas (a).” In 
other nations, a ſmall number only were proſtitut- 
ed, in order to ſecure to the remainder, a chalte 
and regular life. This explains a cuſtom among 
the Babylonians, which, far from being thought 
a religious act, is held as a proof of abandoned 
debauchery. The cuſtom was, That every woman 
once in her life would proſtitute herſelf in the tem- 
ple of the goddeſs Mylitta, Herodotus reports, 
that thereby they became proof againſt all temp- 
tation. And lian obſerves the ſame of the Ly- 
dian ladies. Credat Fudeus Apella. Margaret Po- 
retta, who in the fourteenth century made a figure 
among the Beguines, preached a doctrine not 2 
little — to incontinence. She undertook 
to demonſtrate, That the ſoul when abſorbed in 
e the love of God, is free from the reſtraint 

e law, and may freely gratify every natural appe- 


„ tite, without contracting guilt;“ a cordial _ 
| | trin 


(a) Lib, 18. cap. s. 
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tine for a lady of pleaſure. That crazy per- 
ſon, inſtead of being laughed at, was burnt 
ive at Paris. In the fifteenth century, a ſect 
termed brethren and ſiſters of the free ſpirit, held, 
That modeſty is a mark of inhering corrup- 
tion'z and that thoſe only are perfect, who can 
behold nakedneſs without emotion. Theſe fana- 
tics appeared at public worſhip, without the leaſt 
covering. Many tenets profeſſed by the Jeſuits, 
open a door to every immorality. * Perſons truly 
„wicked and void of the love of God, may ex- 
«* pect eternal life in heaven; provided only they 
Abe impreſſed with fear of divine anger, and 
avoid heinous crimes through the dread of fu- 
ture puniſhment.” Again, © Perſons may tranſ- 
* grels with ſafety, who have any plauſible argu- 
ment for tranſgreſſing. A judge, for example, 
may decide for the leaſt probable fide of a 
« queſtion, and even againſt his own opinion, pro- 
* vided. he be ſupported by any tolerable autho- 
© rity.” Again, Actions intrinſically evil and 
* contrary to divine law, may however be in- 
« nocently performed, by thoſe who can join, even 
ideally, a good end to the performance. For 


« example, an eccleſiaſtic may fafely commit ſi- 


* mony by purchaſing a benefice, if to the un- 
* lawful act, he join the innocent purpoſe of pro- 
* curing to himſelf a ſubſiſtence. A man who 
* runs another through the body for a flight af- 
front, renders the action lawful, if his motive 
* be honour, not revenge.” A famous Jeſuit taught, 
that a young man may wiſh the death of his fa- 
ther, and even rejoice at his death, provided the 
wiſh proceed, not from hatred, but from fond- 
neſs of his father's eſtate. And another Jeſuit has 
had the effrontery to maintain, that a monk may 
lawfully aſſaſſinate a calumniator, who threatens to 
charge his order with ſcandalons practices. Among 
the negroes of Sanguin on the river Seſtro in Gui— 

Vor. II. I 1 nea, 
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nia, it is an article of faith that dextrous robbery 
is no leſs lawful than beneficial. 

The Quakers, a ſect generated during the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. contracted 
ſuch an averſion to war as to declare it unlawfyl 
even in ſelf- defence; a doctrine that ſoars high 
above morality, and is contradictory to human na- 
ture. But by what magic has a tenet ſo unnatu- 
ral ſubſiſted ſo long? The Quakers exclude pride, 
admitting no difference of rank, but conſidering 
all men as their brethren. And they exclude va. 
nity by ſimplicity and uniformity of dreſs. Thus 
by humility and temperance they have preſerved 
their inſtitutions alive. But theſe paſſions cannot 
always be kept in ſubjection: vanity is creeping 
in, eſpecially among the females, who indulge in 
filks, fine linen, bone-lace, &c. Vanity and pride 
= reach the males; and the edifice will totter and 
all. 

A doctrine that ſtrikes at the root of every mo- 
ral duty, as well as of religion itſelf, is, That 
God will accept a compoſition for ſin; a doc- 
trine that prevailed univerſally during the days of 
ignorance. Compoſitions for crimes were counte- 
nanced by law in every country (a); and men, 
prone to indulge their paſſions, flattered them- 
ſelves, that they might compound with God for 
ſinning againſt him, as with their neighbours for 
injuring them : thoſe who have no notion of any 
motive but intereſt, naturally think it to be equal- 
ly powerful with the Deity. An opinion prevailed 
univerſally in the Chriſtian church, from the eighth 
century down to the Reformation, that liberal 
donations to God, to a faint, to the church, 
would procure pardon even for the groſſeſt fins. 
During that period, the building churches and 


monaſteries was in high vogue. This abſurd or 
rather 


(a) See Hiſtorical Law-traQs, tract 1. 
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rather impious doctrine, proved a plentiful harveſt 
of wealth to the clergy ; for the great and opu- 
lent, who are commonly the boldeſt finners, have 
the greateſt ability to compound for their fins. 
There needs nothing but ſuch an opinion, to an- 
nihilate every duty, whether moral or religious; 
for what wicked man will think either of reſtitu- 
tion or of reformation, who can purchaſe a par- 
don from Heaven with ſo little trouble? Louis 
XI. of France was remarkably ſuperſtitious, even 
in a ſuperſtitious age. To ingratiate himſelf with 
the Virgin Mary, he ſurrendered to her the coun- 
ty of Boulogne with great ſolemnity. Voltaire re- 
marks, that godlineſs conſiſts, not in making the 
Virgin a Counteſs, but in abſtaining from fin.— 
Compoſition for ſins is a doctrine of the church 
of Rome, boldly profeſſed without diſguiſe. A 
book of rates, publiſhed by authority of the Pope, 
contains ſtated prices for abſolutions, not except. 
ing the moſt heinous ſins. So true is the obſerva- 
tion of Æneas Silvius, afterward Pope Paul II. 
Nihil eſt quod abſque argento Romana curia det: 
«© ipſa manuum impoſitio, et Spiritus Sancti dona, 
* venduntur; nec peccatorum venia niſi numma- 
tis impenditur *.” Of all the immoral atone- 
ments for fin, human ſacrifices are the moſt bru- 
tal; deviating no leſs from the purity of religion, 
than from the fundamental principles of morality. 
They wore out of uſe as kindly affections prevail- 
ed; and will never again be reſtored, unleſs we 
fall back to the ſavage manners of our forefathers. 


Compoſition for crimes, once univerſal, is now 


baniſhed from every enlightened nation. Compo- 
tion for fins, was once equally univerſal ; and I 
wiſh it could be ſaid, that there are now no re- 

h li 2 mains 


* « There is nothing to be obtained from the court of Rome but by the 
: force of money : even the ceremony of conſecration, and the gifts of the 
Hoh Ghoſt, are ſold 3 and the remiſſion of fins is beſtowed only on thoſe 

who can pay for it,” 
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mains of that poiſonous opinion among Chriſti- 
ans: the practice of the church of Rome will not 
permit it to be ſaid. Were men deeply convinced, 
as they ought to be, that ſincere repentance and re- 
formation of manners are the only means for ob- 
taining pardon, they would never dream of making 
bargains with the Almighty, and of compounding 
with him for their fins. 

In the practice of religion, the laying too great 
weight on forms, ceremonies, and other external 
arbitrary acts, tends to the corruption of morals. 
That error has infected every religion. The Sad- 
der, the Bible of the Gaures, prohibits calumny 
and detraction, lying, ſtealing, adultery, and for- 
nication. It however enervates morality and reli- 
gion, by placing many trifling a&s on a level with 
the moſt important duties. It enjoins the deſtructi- 
on of five kinds of reptiles, frogs, mice, ants, ſer- 
pents, and flies that ſting. It teaches, that to 
walk barefoot profanes the ground, Great regard 
for water is enjoined : it muſt not be uſed dur- 
ing night; and when ſet upon the fire, a third 
part of the pot muſt be empty, to prevent boil- 
ing over. The bramins have wofully degenerated 
from their original inſtitutions, thinking that reli- 
gion conſiſts in forms and ceremonies. As ſoon 
as an infant is born, the word Oum muſt be pro- 
nounced over it ; otherwiſe it will be eternaliy 
miſerable : its tongue muſt be rubbed with conſc- 
crated meal : the third day of moon, it muſt be 
carried into open air, with its head to the north. 
The inhabitants of Formoſa believe in hell ; but 
it is only for puniſhing thoſe who fail to go naked 
in certain ſeaſons, or who wear cotton inſtead o 
filk. In the time of Ghenhizcan, it was held in 
Tartary a mortal fin, to put a knife into the fire, 
to whip a horſe with his bridle, or to break one 
bone with another; and yet theſe pious Lartars 


held treachery, robbery, murder, to be no fins. 
A faction 
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A faction in gina, a Greek commonwealth, 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated ſeven hundred of their 
fellow-citizens. They cut off the hands of a mi- 
ſerable fugitive, who had laid hold of the altar 
for protection, in order to murder him without 
the precincts of the temple. Their treacherous 
aſſaſſinations made no impreſſion : but though they 
refrained from murder in the temple, yet by pro- 
faning it with blood, ſays Herodotus, they offend- 
ed the gods, and contracted inexpiable guilt. 
Would one believe, that a tribunal was eſtabliſh- 
ed by Charlemagne more horrible than the inqui- 
ſition itſelf ? It was eſtabliſhed in Weſtphalia, to 
puniſh with death every Saxon who eat meat in 
lent. It was eſtabliſhed in Flanders and in French- 
county, the beginning of the ſeventeenth centu- 
ry. Smollet in his travels into Italy obſerves, that 
it is held more infamous to tranſgreſs the ſlighteſt 
ceremonial inſtitution of the Church of Rome, than 
to tranſgreſs any moral duty; that a murderer or adul- 
terer will be eaſily abſolved by the church, and even 
maintain his character in ſociety ; but that a man who 
eats @ pigeon on a Saturday, is abhorred as a monſter 
of reprobation. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, long curled hair, of which men of fa- 
ſhion- in England were extremely vain, ſuffered a 
violent perſecution. Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, pronounced the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt thoſe who indulged in that dreſs ; 
and was celebrated by his brethren of the cler- 
ry, though at that time excommunication was a 
dreadful puniſhment. William of Malmſbury re- 
lates in lively colours an incident that ſhows the 
groſs ſuperſtition of that age. © A certain knight, 
* who was very proud of his long luxuriant hair, 
* dreamed that a perſon ſuffocated him with its 
* curls, As ſoon as he awoke from his ſleep, he 
* cut his hair to a decent length. The report of 
* this ſpread over all England; and almoſt all the 


* Knights reduced their hair to the proper ſtand- 
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« ard. But this reformation was not of long 


* continuance. For in leſs than a year all who 
« wiſhed to appear faſhionable, returned to their 
©& former wickedneſs, and contended with the la- 
“dies in length of hair. Thoſe to whom nature 
* had denied that ornament, ſupplied the defect 
de by art.” What can be more grolsly ſuperſtiti- 
ous than the form uſed in Roman-Catholic coun- 
tries of baptizing a church-bell ? The prieſt, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome of his brethren, mumbles over ſome 
prayers, and ſprinkles the outſide with holy water, 
while they waſh the inſide with the ſame precions 
liquor. The prieſt next draws ſeven crofles on the 
outſide, and four on the infide, with conſecrated 
oil. Then a cenſer full of frankincenſe is put un- 
der the bell to ſmoke it. And the whole con- 
cludes with prayer. 
Liſten to a celebrated writer upon this ſubjeR, 
„ It is certain, that in every religion, however 
* ſublime, many of the votaries, perhaps the 
e greateſt number, will ſtill ſeek the divine fa- 
% vour, not by virtue and good morals, which 
alone can be acceptable to a perfect being, but 
ce either by frivolous obſervances, by intemperate 
% zeal, by rapturous ecſtaſies, or by the belief of 
© myſterious and abſurd opinions. When the old 
© Romans were attacked with a peſtilence, they 
© never aſcribed their ſufferings to their vices, or 
© dreamed of repentance and amendment. They 
© never thought that they were the general rob- 
© bers of the world, whoſe ambition and ava- 
ce rice made deſolate the earth, and reduced 
e opulent nations to want and beggary. They 
<« only created a dictator in order to drive a nail 
ce into a door; and by that means they thought 
< that they had ſufficiently appeaſed their incenſed 
« deity ().“ Thus, gradually, the eſſentials of 
religion 


(«) Natural Hiſtory of Religion, by David Hume, Eſquire, 
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religion wear out of mind, by the attention given 
to forms and ceremonies : theſe intercept and ex- 
hauſt the whole ſtock of devotion, which ought to 
be reſerved for the higher exerciſes of religion. 
The negle& or tranſgreſſion of mere punctilios, 
are puniſhed as heinous ſins ; while fins really hei- 
nous are ſuffered to paſs with impunity. The 
Jews exalted the keeping their ſabbath holy, above 
every other duty; and it was the general belief, 
that the ſtrict obſervance of that day was alone 
ſufficient to atone for every fin. The command of 
reſting that day, was taken ſo literally, that they 
would not on that day defend themſelves even a- 
gainſt an aſſaſſin, Ptolomy, fon of Lagus, enter- 
ed Jeruſalem on the Jewiſh ſabbath, in a hoſtile 
manner, without reſiſtance. Nor did experience 
open the eyes of that fooliſh people. Niphilin, 
relating the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Pompey, ſays, 
that if the Jews had not reſted on the ſabbath, 
Pompey would not have been ſucceſsful. Every 
Saturday he renewed his batteries ; and having on 
that day made a breach, he marched into the town 
without oppoſition. One cannot help ſmiling at 
an Amſterdam Jew, who had no check of con- 
ſcience for breaking open a houſe and carrying 
off money; and being ſtopped in his flight by the 
ſabbath, he moſt piouſly reſted, till he was ap- 
prehended, and led to the gallows. Nor are the 
Jews to this day cured of that frenzy. In ſome 
late accounts from Conſtantinople, a fire broke out 
ina Jew's houſe on Saturday : rather than pro- 
fane the ſabbath, he ſuffered the flames to ſpread, 
which occaſioned the deſtruction of five hundred 
houſes *®, We laugh at the Jews, and we have 

reaſon ; 


* And there was a woman which had a ſpirit of infirmity eighteen 
* years, and was bowed together, And Jeſus laid his hand on her; and 
immediately ſhe was made ſtraight, and glorified God. And the ruler of 
* the ſynagogue with indignation ſaid unto the people, There are fix 2 — 
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reaſon; and yet there are many well-meaning 
Proteſtants, who lay the whole of religion upon 
punctual attendance at public worſhip. + Are the 
Roman Catholics leſs ſuperſtitious with reſpect to 
the day of worſhip? In the year 1670, ſome Ara- 
bians, watching an opportunity, got into the town 
of Dieu when the gates were opened in the morn- 
ing. They might eaſily have been expelled by 
the cannon of the citadel ; but the Portuguele 
governor was obliged to look on without firing a 

n, being threatened with excommunication, it 
the leaſt miſchief ſhould be done to any of the 
churches. The only doQrines inculcated from 
the Romiſh pulpit down to the Reformation, were 
the authority of holy mother church; the merit 
of the ſaints, and their credit in the court of 
heaven; the dignity and glory of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin; the efficacy of relics ; the intolerable fire of 
purgatory; and the vaſt importance of indul- 
gences. Relying on ſuch pious acts for obtaining 
remiſſion of fin, all orders of men ruſhed head- 
long into vice“; nor was there a fingle attempt 
to ſtem the current of immorality ; for the traffic 
of indulgences could not but flouriſh in propor- 
tion to the growth of fin, And thus was religi- 
on ſet in direct oppoſition to morality. St. Eloy, 
biſhop of Noyon in the ſeventh century, and ca- 
nonized by the church of Rome, delivers the 
following doctrine. He is a good Chriſtian 
* who goes frequently to church; who preſents 

Y "56:1 in : 4 | &« his 
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« which men ought to work: in them thereſore come and be healed, and 
not on the ſabbath-day, The Lord then ſaid, Thou hypocrite, doth not 
% each one of you on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his aſs from the 
* ſtall, and lead him away to watering ? and ought not this woman, 
« whom Satan hath bound, be looſed from this bond on the ſabbath- 
« day ?” Late, xi 14,1 „„ 

An ingenious writer pleaſantly obſerves, * That a croiſade was the South 
Sea project of former times: by the latter, men hòped to gain riches with. 
« out induſtry: by the former, they hoped to gain heaven without repentance, 
* amendment of life, er ſanctity of matmers.“ Sir David Dalrymplic, 4 
judge F the court of ſeſſion, 
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« his oblations upon the altar; who taſtes not 
« the fruit of his own induſtry till part be con- 
e ſecrated to God; who, when the holy feſtivals 
« approach, lives chaſtely even with his own 
« wife for ſeveral days; and who can repeat the 
« creed and the Lord's prayer. Redeem then 
« your ſouls from deſtruction, while you have the 
“ means in your power: offer preſents and tithes 
e to churchmen : come more frequently to church; 
% humbly implore the patronage of ſaints. If 
«* you obſerve theſe things, you may in the day 
of judgement, go with confidence to the tri- 
„ bunal of the eternal Judge, and ſay, Give to 
* us, O Lord, for we have given unto thee.” — 
A modern author ſubjoins a proper obſervation. 
We fee here a very ample deſcription of a 
good Chriſtian, in which there is not the leaſt 
* mention of the love of God, reſignation to his 
te will, obedience to his laws, nor of juſtice, be- 
* nevolence, or charity.” Groſs ignorance and 
wretched ſuperſtition prevailed ſo much even in 
the fourteenth century, that people reckoned 
themſelves ſecure of falvation, if at the day of 
judgement they could ſhow any connection with 
monks. Many at the point of death, made it 
their laſt requeſt, to be admitted into the men- 
dicant order, or to be interred in their burial- 
place. Religion need not aſſociate with morali- 
ty, if ſuch filly practices be ſufficient for obtain- 
ing the favour of God. ls this leſs abſurd than 
the Hindoſtan belief, That the water of the 
Ganges hath a ſanctifying virtue; and that thoſe 
who die on its banks, are not only exempted 
from future puniſhment, but are wafted ſtraight to 

paradiſe ? | | 
Forms and ceremonies are viſible acts, which 
make a deep impreſſion on the vulgar. Hence 
their influence in reaſoning and in moraity, as 
we have ſeen in the two ſketches immediately 
foregoing ; and hende alſo their influence in re- 
hoon, 
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ligion. Forms and ceremonies are uſeful at public 
worſhip; but they ought not to take place of 
eſſentials. People however, governed by what they 
ſee and hear, are more addicted to external acts of 
devotion, than to heart worſhip, which is not 
known but by reflection. 

It will be no excuſe for relying ſo much on 
forms and ceremonies, that they are innocent. In 
themſelves they may be innocent; but not ſo in 
their conſequences. For they have by ſuch reli- 
ance a vigorous tendency to relax the obligations 
of morality. © La pure morale,” ſays M. Rouſ- 
ſeau, © eſt ſi chargee de devoirs ſeveres que fi on 
ce la- ſurcharge encore de formes indifferentes, 
de c' eſt preſque toujours aux depends de Jeſſenti- 
% el. On dit que c'eſt le cas de la plupart des 
* moines, qui, ſoumis a mille regles inutiles, ne 
& ſavent ce que c'eſt qu*honneur et vertu. — 
Religious rites that contradict not any paſſion, are 
keenly embraced, and punctually performed; and 
men, flattering themſelves that they have thus 
been punctual in their duty to God, give vent 
to their paſſions againſt men. © They pay tithes 
of mint, and aniſe, and cummin ; but omit the 
ec weightier matters of the law, judgement, mer- 
* cy and faith (a).“ Upon ſuch a man religion 
ſits extremely light. As he ſeldom exerciſes any 
act of genuine devotion, he thinks of the Deity 
with eaſe and familiarity : how otherwiſe is it ac- 
countable, that the plays, termed Myſteries, could 
be reliſhed, where mean and perhaps diſſolute per- 
ſons are brought on the ſtage, acting Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Virgin Mary, and even God himſelf ? Theſe 
objects of worſhip were certainly no more re- 
garded than the Grecian gods, who frequently 
| made part of the Dramatis perſong in Greek 
| plays. Many other facts might be urged, to 
[ 3 prove 
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prove the low ebb of religion in thoſe days: I 


ſelect one or two, which probably will afford ſome 
amuſement to the reader. Bartolus, a famous 
lawyer, in order to ſhew the form of proceeding 
in a court of juſtice, imagines a proceſs between 
the devil and mankind, The devil cites man- 
kind to appear at the tribunal of Jeſus Chriſt, 
claiming them as belonging to him by Adam's 
fall. He ſwells in rage, demanding whether any 
one dare appear in their behalf. Againſt the Vir- 
gin Mary offering herſelf as their advocate, the 
devil makes two objections ; firſt, That being the 
mother of the Judge, her influence would be too 
great; ſecond, That a woman 1s debarred from 
being an advocate: and theſe objections are ſup- 
ported by numberleſs quotations from the Corpus 
Juris. The Virgin, on her part, quotes texts 
permitting women to appear for widows, orphans, 
and for perſons in diſtreſs. She is allowed to 
plead for mankind, as coming under the laſt ar- 
ticle. The devil urges preſcription, as having 
been in poſſeſſion of mankind ever fince the fall. 
The Virgin anſwers, That a mala-fide poſſeſſor can- 
not acquire by preſcription. Preſcription being 
repelled, the parties go to the merits of the caſe, 
which are learnedly diſcuſſed with texts from the 
Pandects. The memoirs of the French academy 
of Belles Lettres (a) has the following ſtory. A 
monk returning from a houſe which he durſt not 
viſit in day-light, had a river to croſs. The boat 
was overturned by Satan, and the monk was drown- 
ed when he was beginning to invocate the Vir- 
gin Mary. Two devils having laid hold of his 
loul, were ſtopped by two angels. © My Lords,” 
laid the devils, „true it is and not a fable, that 
“God died for his friends; but this monk was 


* an enemy to God, .and we are carrying him to 
« hell.” 


(a) Vol. 18, 
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< hell.” After much altercation, it was propoſed 
by the angels, to refer the diſpute to the Virgin 
Mary. The devils were willing to accept of God 
for judge, becauſe he would judge according to 
law. But from the Virgin Mary,” faid they, 
c we expect no juſtice : ſhe would break to atoms 
« every gate of hell, rather than ſuffer one to re- 
« main there a moment who pays any worſhip to 
« her image. She may ſay, that black is white, 
< and that puddled water is pure God never con- 
c tradicts her. The day on which God made his 
„ mother was a fatal day to us.” 

People who profeſs the ſame religion, and dit- 
fer only in forms and ceremonies, may jultly be 
compared to neighbouring ſtates, who are com- 
monly bitter enemies to each other, if they have 
any difference. At the ſame time, diffocial pal- 
ſions never rage fo furiouſly, as under the maſk 
of religion; for in that caſe they are held to be 
meritorious, as exerted in the cauſe of God. This 
obſervation is but too well verified in the diſputes 
among Chriſtians. However low religion was in 
the dark ages, yet men fought for forms and ce- 
remonies as pro aris et focis. In the Armenian 
form of baptiſm, the prieſt ſays at the firlt im- 
merſion, In name of the Father ; at the ſecond, I. 
name of the Son; at the third, In name of the Hel 
Ghoſt. This form is bitterly condemned by the 
Romiſh church, which appoints the three perſons 
of the Trinity to be joined in the ſame exprel- 
ſion, in token of their union. Strahlenberg gives 
an account of a Chriſtian ſe& in Ruſſia, which 
differs from the eſtabliſhed Greek church in the 
following particulars. Firſt, In public worſhip they 
repeat Halleluia but twice; and it is a mortal fin 
to repeat it thrice. Second, In celebrating mals, 
not five but ſeven loaves ought to be uſed. Third, 
The croſs ſtamped upon a maſs-loaf ought to have 


eight corners. Fourth, In ſigning with the cro!s 
| at 
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at prayers, the end of the ring-finger muſt be join- 
ed to the end of the thumb, and the two inter- 
mediate fingers be held out at full length. How 
triling are theſe differences! and yet for theſe, 
al who differ from them are held unclean, and 
no detter than Pagans : they will not eat nor drink 
with any of the eitabliſhed church; and if a per- 
fon of that church happen to fit down in a houſe 
of theirs, they waſh and purify the feat *®. There 
are few ſects founded upon more trivial differen- 
ces, than the Turkiſh and Perſian Mahometans. 
The epithets given to the Perſians by the Turks 
are, © Forſaken of God, Abominable, Blafphemers 
* of the Holy Prophet ;” and fo bitter is their 
enmity to the Perſians, that the ſchools of the ſe- 
raglio are open to young men of all nations, thoſe 
of Perſia alone excepted. The Perſians are held 
to be fuch apoſtates from the true faith, as to 
be utterly paſt recovery: they receive no quarter 
in war, being accounted unworthy of life or ſla- 
rery : nor do the Perſians yield to the Turks in 
hatred. Whether coffee be or be not prohibited 
in the Alcoran, has produced much controverſy in 
the Mahometan church, and conſequently much per- 
ſecuting zeal, A mufti, not fond of coffee, de- 
clared it to have an inebriating quality, and there- 
tore to be virtually prohibited by Mahomet. Ano- 
ther mufti, fond of coffee for its exhilarating virtue, 
declared it lawful ; “ becauſe,” faid he, “all things 
* are lawful that are not expreſsly prohibited in 
* the Alcoran.” The coffee-houſes in Conſtanti- 
nople were for a long period alternately open and 
hut according to the taſte of the reigning mufti; 
till coffee at laſt ſurmounting all obſtacles, came to 

be 


* Chriſtians, occupied too much with external forms, have corrupt- 
ed ſeveral of the fine arts. They have injured architecture, by erecting 
magnificent churches in the ugly form of a croſs. And they have in- 
jured painting, by withdrawing. the beſt hands from proper ſubjeQs, and 
employing them on the legendary martyrdom of pretended ſaints, and 
Aher ſuch &ifz2watle ſubjects. 
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be an eſtabliſhed Mahometan liquor. Religion thus 
runs wild, whenever it loſes ſight of its true ends, 
worſhipping God, and enforcing juſtice to man. 
The Hindows hate the Mahometans for eating the 
fleſh of cows: the Mahometans hate the Hindows 
for eating the fleſh of ſwine. The averſion that 
men of the fame religion have at each other for 
the moſt trivial differences, converts them frequently 
into brutal favages. Suppoſe, for example, that a 
man, reduced to the extremity of hunger, makes 
a greedy meal of a dead horſe, a caſe ſo deplo- 
rable would wring every heart. And yet, let 
this be done in Lent, or on a meagre day—— 
Behold ! every zealot is inſtantly metamorphoſed 
into a devil incarnate. In the records of St. Claude, 
a ſmall diſtrict of Burgundy, is engroſſed a ſen- 
tence againſt a poor gentleman named Claude Guil- 
lon. The words are, Having conſidered the pro- 
& ceſs, and taken advice of the doctors of law, 
„ we declare the faid Claude Guillon duly con- 
& victed for having carried away and boiled a piece 
„ of a dead horſe, and of having eat the fame, 
„ on the 31 March, being Saturday.” And he was 
beheaded accordingly 28th July 1629 ; notwithſtand- 
ing a defence above all exception, That he com- 
mitted that irregularity to preferve his life. How 
was it poſſible for the monſters to perſuade them- 
ſelves, that this ſentence was agreeable to God, 
who is goodneſs itſelf ! 
No lefs prejudicial to morality than the relying 
too much on forms and ceremonies, is the treating 
ſome fins with great ſeverity; neglecting others 
equally heinous, or perhaps more ſo. In a book 
of rates for abſolution, mentioned above, no jult 
diſtinction is made among fins ; ſome venial fins 
being taxed at a higher rate than many of the 
deepeſt dye. For example, the killing father, mo- 
ther, brother, ſiſter, or wife, is taxed at five groſs; 
and the fame for inceſt with a mother or ſiſter. 
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The lying with a woman in the church is taxed 
at ſix groſs; and at the ſame time, abſolution 
for uſury is taxed at ſeven groſs, and for ſimony 
at no leſs than ſixteen groſs “. | 
A maxim adopted by many pious perſons, has 
a ſmiling appearance, but in its conſequences is 
hurtful both to religion and morality ; which is, 
That to teſtify our veneration for the Deity and 
zeal for his ſervice, the performing public and pri- 
vate worſhip and the fulfilling moral duties, are 
not alone ſufficient ; that over and above we are 
bound to faſt, to do penance, to honour the prieſt- 
hood, and to. puniſh the enemies of God, i. e. 
thoſe who differ from us in principle or practice. 
This maxim, which may be termed the doctrine 
of ſupererogation, is finely illuſtrated by an 
author mentioned above. *© The duties which 
« a man performs as a friend or parent, ſeem 
© merely owing to his benefactor or children; 
nor can he be wanting to theſe duties without 
breaking through all the ties of nature and mo- 
« rality. A ſtrong inclination may prompt him 
to the performance: a ſentiment of order and 
moral beauty joins its force to theſe natural ties: 
and the whole man is drawn to his duty with- 
out any effort or endeavour. Even with regard 
to the virtues which are more auſtere, and more 
founded on reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, fi- 
hal duty, temperance, or integrity : the moral 
obligation, in our apprehenſion, removes all pre- 
tence to religious merit : and the virtuous con- 
duct is eſteemed no more than what we owe 
to ſociety, and to ourſelves. In all this, a ſu- 
perſtitious man finds nothing which he has pro- 
perly performed for the ſake of his Deity, or 
which can peculiarly recommend him to the di- 
*« vine favour and protection. He conſiders _ 
* that 
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* A groſs is the third part of a ducat, 
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“ that the moſt genuine method of ſerving the 
„ Divinity is, by promoting the happineſs of his 
& creatures. He ſtill looks out for ſome more im- 
« mediate ſervice of the ſupreme Being : and any 
« practice recommended to him, which either ſerves 
«© to no purpole in life, or offers the ſtrongeſt vio- 
% Jence to his natural inclinations; that prac- 
* tice he will the more readily. embrace, on ac- 
& count of thoſe very circumſtances, which ſhould 
«© make him abſolutely rejeC it. It ſeems the more 
« purely religious, that it proceeds from no mix- 
& ture of any other motive or conſideration. And 
« if for its ſake he ſacrifices much of his eaſe and 
« quiet, his claim, of merit appears till to riſe upon 
« him, in proportion to the zeal and devotion which 
< he diſcovers. In reſtoring a loan, or paying a 
« debt, his divinity is no wiſe beholden to him; 
& becauſe the acts of juſtice are what he was bound 
ce to perform, and what many would have perform- 
ed, were there no God in the univerſe, But 
„if he faſt a day, or give himſelf a ſound whip- 
« ping, this has a direct reference, in his opinion, 
to the ſervice of God. No other motive could 
* engage him to ſuch auſterities. By theſe dit- 
& tinguiſhed marks of devotion, he has now ac- 
* quired the divine favour ; and may expect in 
“ recompence, protection and ſafety in this world, 
and eternal happineſs in the next (a).“ My yoke 
is eaſy, ſaith our Saviour, and my burden is light. 
So they really are. Every eſſential of religion is 
founded on our nature, and to a pure heart 1s 
- Pleaſant in the performance: what can be more 
pleaſant, than gratitude to our Maker and obe- 
dience to his will in comforting our fellow-crea- 
tures? But enthuſiaſts are not eaſily perſuaded, that 
to make ourſelves happy in the exerciſes of piety and 
benevolence, is the moſt acceptable ſervice of God 
that we can perform. In loading religion with un- 


neceſſary articles of faith and practice, they con- 
tradict 


(a) Natural Iliftory of Religion, 
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tradict our Saviour, by making his yoke ſevere, and 
his burden heavy“. Law, who writes on Chriſ- 
tian perfection, enjoins ſuch unnatural auſterity of 
manners, as to be ſubverſive both of religion and 
morality : looſe education is not more ſo. Our 
paſſions, when denied proper exerciſe, are apt to 
break their fetters, and to plunge, us into every 
extravagance : like the body, which ſqueezed in 
one part, ſwells the more in another. In the ſame 
way of thinking, the pious Jeremy Taylor, treat- 
ing of mortification, preſcribes it as. the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of a Chriſtian to give no indulgence even 
to the moſt innocent emotions; becauſe, ſays he, 
the moſt indifferent action becomes ſinful, when 
there is no other motive for the performance but 
barely its being pleaſant. Could a malevolent deity 
contrive any thing more ſevere againſt his votaries ? 

In the ſame ſpirit of ſupererogation, holidays have 
been multiplied without end, depriving the work- 
ing poor of time, that would be more uſefully em- 
ployed in providing bread for themſelves and fa- 
milies. Such a number of holidays, beſide contra- 
dicting Providence which framed us more for acti- 
on than contemplation, have ſeveral poiſonous ef- 
teas with reſpect to morality. The moral ſenſe 
has great influence on the induſtrious, who have 
no time for indulging their irregular appetites : the 
idle, on the contrary, lie open to every tempta- 
tion, Men likewiſe are apt to aſſume great merit 
from a rigid obſervance of holidays and other ce- 
remonies : and having thus acquired, in their opi- 
mon, the favour of God, they rely on his in- 
dulgence in other matters which they think too 
lweet for ' ſinners. 

Monaſtic inſtitutions are an improvement upon 
holidays: the whole life of a monk is intended to 

Vor. II. K k be 


An old woman walking with others to a ſacrament, was obſerved 
to pick out the worſt bits of the road: © I never can do enough,” faid 
he, © for ſweet Jeſus,” 
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be a holiday, dedicated entirely to the ſervice of 
God. The idleneſs of the monaſtic ſtate among 
Chriſtians, opens a wide door to immorality. 

In the third ſection, penances are handled as a 
mode of worſhip, for obtaining pardon of fin. But 
they are ſometimes ſubmitted to by the innocent, 
in order to procure from the Almighty ſtill more 
favour than innocence alone is intitled to; in 
which view, they are evidently a work of ſuper- 
crogation. They ſeem to have no bad effect with 
reſpect to religion as diſtinguiſhed from morality : 
the body is indeed tortured unneceſſarily; but if 
enthuſiaſts voluntarily ſubmit to bodily diſtreſſes, 
they have themſelves only to blame with reſpect to 
morality, their bad tendency is not flight. Thoſe 
who perform extraordinary acts of devotion, con- 
ceive themſelves peculiarly entitled to the favour 
of God. Proud of this er they attach them- 
ſelves to him alone, and turn indifferent to every 
other duty. The favourite of a terreſtrial po- 
tentate, aſſumes authority; and takes liberties 
that private perſons dare. not venture upon : ſhall 
a favourite of Heaven be leſs indulged? The Fa- 
quirs in Hindoſtan ſubmit to dreadful penances ; 
and, holding themſelves ſecure of God's favour, 
they are altogether indifferent about the duty they 
owe to a neighbour. So much are they above 
common decency, as to go about naked, not even 
concealing what modeſty hides. The penances en- 
joined in the Romiſh church, ſuch as faſting and 
flagellation, have evidently the ſame bad tenden- 
cy . With reſpect to faſting in particular, to what 
good purpoſe it can ſerve, except to gluttons, 15 
not readily conceived. Temperance in eating and 


drinking is eſſential to health: too much OM 
IttiC 


+ A ſect of Chriſtians, ſtyled Flagelluntes, held, that flagellation s of 
equal virtue with baptiſm and the other ſacraments ; that it will Pro. 
cure forgiveneſs of fin ; that the old law of Chriſt is to be aboliſhed ; 
and a new law ſubſtituted, enjoining the baptiſm of blood to be ad- 
miniſtered by whipping, 
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little are equally noxious, though their effects are 
different + Faſting therefore ought never to be 
enjoined to the temperate as a religious duty, be- 
cauſe it cannot be acceptable to a benevolent Dei- 
ty. Liſten to a great prophet on that ſubject. 
« Behold, ye faſt for ſtrife and debate, and to 
“ ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs; ye ſhall not 
« faſt as ye do this day, to make your voice to 
„ be heard on high. Is it ſuch a faſt that I have 
“ choſen ? a day for a man to affli& his ſoul? 
© Is it to bow down his head as a bulruſh, and 
« to ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under him? Wilt 
* thou call this a faſt, and an acceptable day to 
« the Lord ? Is not this the faſt that J have cho- 
© ſen, to looſe the bands of wickedneſs, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppreſſed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke ? Is it not 
* to deal thy bread to the hungry ; and that thou 
„bring the poor that are caſt out to thy houſe ? 
« when thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou cover him, 
c and that thou hide not thyſelf from thine own 
« fleſh (a)? 

The moſt extraordinary penance of all, is celi- 
bacy conſidered as a religious duty. Many fathers 
of the church declare againſt matrimony. St. Je- 
rom in particular fays, That the end of matrimo- 
ny is eternal death; that the earth indeed is fill- 
ed by it, but heaven by virginity. The intempe- 
rate zeal of many primitive Chriſtians led them to 
abſtain from matrimony, and even from conjugal 
careſſes, if they had the misfortune to be marri- 
ed: believing that the carnal appetite is inconſiſt- 
ent with pure religion. Edward the Confeſſor was 

K k 2 ſainted, 


+ The Baron de Manſtein obſerves, that the frequent lents enjoined 
by the Greek church, contribute greatly to promote diſeaſes in the Ruſ- + 
ban armies, They are forbidden to touch fleſh three fourths of the year. 

ſynod, it is true, grants a diſpenſation to ſoldiers during war 
but fuch is the ſuperſtition of the people, that ſew take the benefit of 
the diſpenſation. 

(a) Ifaiah, lviii. 4. &c. 
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ſainted, for no better reaſon than the abſtaining from 
matrimonial duties. Jovinian, in the fourth cen- 
tury, taught that all who obſerve the laws of piety 
and virtue laid down in the goſpel, have an equal 
title to happineſs in another life: conſequently, 
that thoſe who paſs their days in celibacy and mor- 
tification, are in no reſpect more acceptable to God 
than thoſe who live virtuouſly in marriage with- 
out mortification. He publiſhed his opinions in 
a book, againſt which Jerom wrote a bitter and 
abuſive treatiſe, ſtill extant. Theſe opinions were 
condemned by the church, and by St. Ambroſe, 
in a council at Milan; and Jovinian was baniſh- 
ed by the Emperor Honorius. Such ridiculous 
ſelf-denial was not confined to Chriſtians. Strabo 
mentions a ſect among the Thracians, who made 
a vow of perpetual virginity ; and were much rel- 
pected on that account. Garcilaſſo mentions vir- 
gins in Peru conſecrated to the ſun : a veſtal guilty 
of frailty was buried alive ; her lover hanged, and 
the inhabitants of the town where ſhe lived put 
to the ſword. Among all the abſurd acts of mor- 
tification, celibacy is the ſtrongeſt inſtance of ſu- 
perſtition triumphing over common ſenſe ; for what 
can be more inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, not 
to talk of religion, than an endeavour to put an 
end to the human ſpecies ? Barbeyrac, De la mo- 
rale des Peres, gives examples of fathers of the 
church who wiſhed to extinguiſh by celibacy the 
human ſpecies and to haſten the day of judge- 
ment. Some glimpſes of reaſon have abated the 
zeal of enthuſiaſts for celibacy ; but have not to- 
tally extirpated it; for celibacy of the clergy re- 
mains to this day a law in the Romiſh church. 
It cannot however ſeriouſly be thought the will of 
our benevolent God, that his prieſts ſhould be de- 
nied the exerciſe of natural powers, beſtowed on 
all for a moſt valuable purpoſe. This impious re- 


ſtraint, which contradicts the great law of Increa/e 
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and multiply, has opened the door to groſs de- 
bauchery in the paſtors of the Romiſh church, 
though eccleſiaſtics ought of all men to be the 
moſt circumſpect in their conduct. Men reſtrain- 
ed from what is neceſſary and proper, are more 
prone than others to break out into groſs irregu- 
larities“ . Marriage is warmly recommended in 
the laws of Zoroaſter. Children are ſaid to be 
a bridge that conducts men to heaven; and a man 
who has no children, is held to be under the pow- 
er of Ahriman. The prayer of a prieſt who has 

no children, is held diſagreeable to Ormuſd. 
The celibacy of the clergy was countenanced by 
the Pope; and enforced from a political conſi- 
deration, That it united the whole clergy into 
one compact body under his ſpiritual Majeſty, How 
ſhort-ſighted is man! It was juſtly eſteemed at the 
time to be the corner- ſtone of Papal power; and 
yet became the chief cauſe of its downfall. Ce- 
—_ precipitated the Romiſh clergy into adulte- 
ry, fornication, cunning, diſſimulation, and every 
ſecret vice, Will men of ſuch manners be liſten- 
ed to, when they preach purity to others? There 
was no medium, but either to reform their own 
manners, or to give every indulgence to the laity. 
But ignorance and ſuperſtition in the latter, made 
the former think themſelves ſecure. The reſto— 
ration of learning broke the charm. Men begin- 
ning to think for themſelves, were provoked at 
the diſſolute lives of their paſtors; and raiſed a 
loud cry againſt them. Reformers were burnt as 
heretics ; 


* An ingenious writer, mentioned above, makes the following obſer- 
vation, © The celibacy of eccleſiaſtics was originally introduced by ſome 
* ſuperſtitious refinements on the law of God and nature, Could men 
* have been kept alive without eating or drinking as well as without 
marriage, the ſame refinements would have prohibited eccleſiaſtics from 
* eating and drinking, and thereby have elevated them ſo much nearer 
* to the ſtate of angels. In proceſs of time, this fanatical interdiction 
* became an inſtrument of worldly wiſdom : and thus, as frequently hap- 
J AY what weak men began, politicians completed,” Sir David Dal- 
rympie, 
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heretics; and clergymen were held to be emiſſa- 
ries from Satan, to eſtabliſh his throne upon earth. 
Knox, that violent reformer, believed ſeriouſly, 
that Cardinal Beaton was a conjured enemy to Chriſt 
Jeſus. Providence brings good out of ill. Had 
not the clergy been diflolute, poor Chriſtians 
might have laboured under ignorance and eccle- 
fiaſtic thraldom to this hour. Our reformers, be- 
ginning with their paſtors, extended inſenſibly their 
hatred to the doctrines taught by their paſtors.— 
Every article of faith was lied: the chaff was ſe- 
parated from the corn; and a reformation was eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſcriptures, rejecting every innovati- 
on of the Romiſh church. 

There is not mentioned in hiſtory a more im- 
pudent diſregard of moral principles, than a privi- 
lege aſſumed by the Biſhop of Rome to diſengage 
men from their oaths and promiſes : it is not a 
greater ſtretch to diſengage them from every 
duty, whether of morality or of religion. The 
barons of Valentia, dreading a perſecution againſt 
the induſtrious Moors, their tenants, obtained the 
following clauſe to be inſerted in their king's co- 
ronation-oath : That he ſhould not expel the 
% Moriſcos, nor force them to be baptized ; that 
he ſhould never defire to be relieved from the 
« oath by a diſpenſation from the Pope, nor ac- 
« cept a diſpenſation if offered.” The Emperor 
Charles V. took this oath ſolemnly in preſence of 
his nobles ; and. yet accepted a diſpenſation from 
the Pope, abſolving him from the oath, and from 
the guilt of perjury in breaking it. Auguſtus King 
of Poland, in the treaty of Altramſtadt, renounced 
the kingdom of Poland to his competitor Staniſlaus. 
The defeat of the King of Sweden at Poltowa, 
was an inviting opportunity to renew his pretenſi- 
ons. A ſolemn treaty ſtood in his way; but the 
Pope removed that obſtacle, by annulling the 


treaty, and ſetting him at liberty. The Pape Sos 
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been known to beſtow that wonderſul privilege 
upon others. Pope Paſcal II. having with a ſo- 
lemn oath renounced the right of inveſtitures, 
empowered the cardinals to declare his oath null. 
Biſhops alſo, imitating their ſuperior, have aſ- 
ſumed the privilege of diſpenſing with moral du- 
ties. Inſtances are not rare, of curates being au- 
thorized by their biſhop to entertain concubines, 
paying for each a regular tax of a crown yearly. 
Nay in ſome provincial ſynods, they are enjoined 
to keep concubines, in order to prevent ſcandal. 
Common proſtitutes, licenſed in the city of Leg- 
horn, have a church peculiar to themſelyes, and 
maſt not enter into any other. They follow their 
trade with the utmoſt freedom; except in paſſion- 
week, during which they muſt forbear ſinning, un- 
der pain of baniſhment. : 
The power of beſtowing kingdoms, aſſumed by 
the Biſhop of Rome, was an encroachment on the 
rules of juſtice, no leſs bold. Chriſtian princes, 
not many ages ago eſteemed the Pope's gift to 
be their beſt title of property. In the 1346, 
the Venetians requeſted the Pope's permiſhon to 
carry on commerce in Aſia, and to purchaſe there 
pepper and cinnamon. The Pope not only grant- 
ed their requeſt, but pronounced Anathemas upon 
any who ſhould dare to interfere in that com- 
merce. Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain, applied 
to Pope Alexander VI. to veſt in them the pro- 
perty of America, diſcovered under their auſpices 
by Columbus. The Pope having formerly grant- 
ed to the kings of Portugal their diſcoveries in 
the Eaſt-Indies, both grants were held ſacred; 
and it came to be ſtrenuouſly diſputed, under 
which of the grants the Molucca iſlands were com- 
prehended. Both grants proceed upon a narra- 
tive, of the power beſtowed by Almighty God on 
the Pope as ſucceſſor to St. Peter and vicar of 
Chriſt. To imagine that the Almighty would —_— 
uc 
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ſuch powers on the Biſhop of Rome, or on any hu- 
man being, ſhews groſs ignorance of the common 
rights of mankind, and of the government of Pro- 
vidence. 

The groſſeſt of all deviations, not only from 
ſound morality but from pure religion, and the 
molt extenſive in its baneful effects, is a doctrine 
embraced by eſtabliſhed churches, not many ex- 
cepted, That becauſe heretics are odious in the 
ſight of God, it is the duty of the orthodox to 
extirpate them root and branch. Obſerve the 
conſequence : people who differ from the eſta- 
bliſhed church, are held to be obſtinate ſinners, 
deſerving puniſhment here as well as hereafter. 
The religion of every country is changeable ; and the 
religion at preſent dominant may ſoon be under 
depreſſion ; which of courſe ſubjects all mankind 
to the rigour of perſecution. An invention more 
effectual for extirpating the human race, is not with- 
in the reach of imagination : the horror of human 
ſacrifices is as nothing in compariſon. 

Perſecution for differences in religion can ne- 
ver take place but where the miniſters of religion 
are formed into a claſs, totally diſtin from the reſt 
of the people. They made not a diſtin& claſs a- 
mong the old Romans; who far from having any 
notion, of perſecution, adopted the gods of every 
nation they conquered. A learned writer (a) ob- 
ſerves, that as the number of their gods increaſed 
with their conqueſts, it is poſſible that they might 
have worſhipped all the gods in the world. Their 
belief in tutelar deities produced that effect. — 
Titus Livius mentions a ſect of Bacchanals ſpread 
through Italy. They performed their ceremonies 
during night, men and women mixing in the dark 
after intemperate eating and drinking. Never did 


wicked wretches deſerve more exemplary puniſh- 
ment; 


(s) Morinus, 
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ment; = liſten to the following decree of the 
Roman ſenate, breathing the true ſpirit of tolerati- 
on. © Ne qua Bacchanalia Roma, neve in Italia 
« eſſent. Si quis tale ſacrum, ſolenne, et neceſ- 
“% farium duceret, nec fine religione et piaculo ſe 
« 1d omittere poſſe; apud prætorem urbanum 
0 profiteretur : prætor ſenatum conſuleret. Si ei 
“ permiſſum eſſet, quum in ſenatu centum non 
«© minus eſſent; ita id ſacrum faceret, dum ne 
« plus quinque ſacrificio intereſſent; neu qua pe- 
„ cunia communis, neu quis magiſter ſacrorum, 
« aut ſacerdos eſſet“ .“ The Jews were prone to 
perſecution, becauſe their prieſts formed a diſtinct 
body. It is true they believed in tutelar dei- 
ties: their hatred however of neighbouring na- 
tions prevailed to make them hold in abhorrence 
the worſhip of every other god. Even among 
themſelves, they were abundantly diſpoſed to war; 
and nothing kept within bounds the Phariſees, the 
Sadducees, and the Eſſenes, their three ſeQs, but 
terror of the Roman power. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion implies toleration in its very nature and 
principles ; and yet became prone to perſecution 
above all others. Chriſtian ſects were enflamed 
againſt each other to a degree of brutality ; ' the 
moſt oppoſite to peace and brotherly love, incul- 
cated in the goſpel. It was propagated by the or- 
thodox, that Arius expired in a common Jakes, 
and that his intrails burit out. The ſame 1s re- 
lated of Huneric King of the Vandals, a zealous 


Arian ; with the following addition, that being 
poſlefled 


Let there be no Bacchanalian ceremonies performed in the city, nor 
« within Italy, If there be any perſon who reckons it a matter of con- 
* ſcience to perform theſe rites, and that he ought not to omit them, let 
* him ſtate his opinion to the city-pretor, who ſhall thereupon conſult the 
* ſenate. If liberty be granted him by the ſenate when no fewer than a 
* hundred ſenators are preſent, let him perform the ſacrifice, but privately, 
in preſence of no greater number than five perſons. Let there be no 
f public fund for them, nor any who ſhall preſide as prieſt or maſter of the 
« rites,” 
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poſſeſſed with the devil whom he had glutted with 
the blood of many martyrs, he tore his fleſh with 
his teeth, and ended his wretched life in the 
moſt excruciating, though juſtly deſerved, tor- 
ments. The falſehoods every where ſpread during 
the fourteenth century againſt the Jews, ſuch as 
their poiſoning the public fountains, killing Chriſ- 
tian infants and drinking their blood, with many 
other falſchoods of the ſame ſtamp, were invent- 
ed and greedily ſwallowed through the influence 
of religious hatred. Through the ſame influence 
a law was once made in England, that a Chriſti- 
an marrying a Jew ſhould be burnt alive. The 
greater part of perſecutions have been occafion- 
ed in the ſame manner; for men are not ſo deſ- 
perately wicked, as to approve of perſecution, un- 
leſs when blinded by intemperate zeal. The ſame 
religious hatred produced the aſſaſſination of the 
Duke of Guiſe, and of two Henries, Kings 
of France; produced the gun-powder plot ; 
and produced the moſt horrid deed that ever 
was perpetrated among men, the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew *. | 

No falſe principle in religion has ſhed more in- 
nocent or rather virtuous blood, than that of per- 
ſecuting heretics; i. e. thoſe who differ in any 
article from the religion eſtabliſhed by law. The 
doctrine of burning heretics, is in effect the pro- 
feſſing to burn men eminently virtuous ; for they 
muſt be ſo, when they ſubmit to be burnt alive, 
rather than be guilty even of diſſimulation. The 
Mahometan practice of converting people by the 
ſword, if not more rational, is at leaſt more man- 


ly. 


* Monſieur de Tavannes, afterward Mareſchal of France, was a great par- 
tiſan of the Queen-mother ; and ſo active in the maſſacre as with his own 
hand to murder no fewer than ſeventeen Hugenots. Having on death- 
bed made a full confeſſion of his fins, © What, ſaid the prieſt, ** not a 
« word of St. Bartholomew ? Of St. Bartholomew !” anſwered the peni- 
tent; © the ſervice I did that memorable day to God and the church, is alone 
« a ſufficient atonement for all my tranſgreſſions,” 
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ly. Louis IX. of France, one of its beſt princes, 
would have been a greater bleſſing to his people 
had he been leſs pious : he had an implacable a- 
verſion to heretics ; againſt whom he thought it 
more proper to employ racks and gibbets, than 
argument. Torquemada, that infernal inquiſitor 
of Spain, brought into the inquiſition, in the ſpace 
of fourteen years, no fewer than 80,000 perſons ; 
of whom 6000 were condemned to the flames, and 
burnt alive with the greateſt pomp and exultati- 
on. Of that vaſt number, there was perhaps not 
a ſingle perſon, who was not more pure in reli- 
gion, as well as in morals, than their outrageous 
perſecutor. Hunter, a young man about nineteen 
years of age, was one of the unhappy victims to 
the zeal of Queen Mary of England for Popery. 
Having been inadvertently betrayed by a prieſt to 
deny tranſubſtantiation, he abſconded to keep out 
of harm's way. Bonner, that arch-hangman of 
Popery, threatened ruin to the father, it he did 
not deliver up the young man. Hunter, hearing 
of his father's danger, made his appearance ; and 
was burnt alive, inſtead of being rewarded for his 
filial piety. A woman of Guernſey was brought 
to the ſtake, without regard to her big belly ; which 
burſting by the torture, ſhe was delivered in the 
midſt of the flames. One of the guards ſnatched 
the infant from the fire: but the magiſtrate who 
attended the execution, ordered it to be thrown 
back; being reſolved, he ſaid, that nothing ſhould 
ſurvive which ſprung from a parent ſo obſtinate- 
ly heretical. Father Paul (a) computes, that in 
the Netherlands alone, from the time that the 
edit of Charles V. was promulgated againit the 
reformers, fifty thouſand perſons were hanged, 
beheaded, buried alive, or burnt on account of 
religion. Some Faquirs, crazed with _ and 

anati- 


{a) Council of Trent, bock 5. 
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fanaticiſm, have been known with poiſoned dag- 
gers to fall upon uncircumciſed Europeans, and to 
put every one to death whom they could maſter. 
In the laſt century, a faquir at Surate murdered, 
within the ſpace of a minute, ſeventeen Dutch 
fatlors with ſeventeen ſtabs of a dagger. We 
think with horror of human ſacrifices among the 
ancient Pagans; and yet we behold them every 
day among Chriſtians rendered ſtill more horrid by 
the moſt atrocious torments that religious hatred 
can deviſe. 

The great motive to ſuch cruelties, is the ſuper- 
ſtitious and abſurd notion, that heretics are God's 
enemies; which makes it thought an acceptable 
ſervice to God, not only to perſecute them by fire 
and fword in this world, but to deliver them over 
to Satan in the world to come. Another circum- 
ſtance enflames religious hatred ; which is, that 
neighbours are either intimate friends or bitter 
enemies. This holds with a flight variation in 
ſects of the ſame religion: however minute their 
differences are, they cannot be intimate friends ; 
and therefore are bitter enemies: they nearer they 
approach to uniſon, if not entirely ſo, the greater 
in proportion is their mutual hatred. Such ha- 
tred, ſubduing the meek ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 1s 
an additional cauſe for perſecution. Blind zeal 
for what is believed to be the only true religi— 
on, never diſcovers error nor innocence in thole 
who differ, but perverſeneſs and criminal obſtina- 
cy. Two religions totally different, like two 
countries in oppoſite parts of the globe, produce 
no mutual enmity. At the ſiege of Conſtantino- 
ple by the Turks, anno 1453, the Emperor, in or- 


der to procure aſſiſtance from the princes of the 


F.atin church, ordered maſs to be celebrated in one 
of his churches according to the form uſed in Rome. 
The people with great indignation proteſted, os 

they 
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they would rather ſee the Turks in their churches, 
than the hat of a cardinal. 

The hiſtory of the Waldenſes, though well known, 
cannot be too often repeated. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, a merchant of Lyons, named Peter Valds, 
diſſatisfied with the pomp and ceremonies of the 
Romiſh church, ill ſuited in his opinion to the 
humility of a Chriſtian, retired to a deſert in the 
high country of Provence, with ſeveral poor peo- 
ple his diſciples. There he became their ſpiritu- 
al guide, * them in certain doctrines, the 
ſame that were afterward adopted by the Proteſ- 
tants. Their inceſſant labour ſubdued the barren 
ſoil, and prepared it for grain as well as for paſ- 
ture. The rent which in time they were enabled 
to pay for land that afforded none originally, en- 
deared them to their landlords. In 250 years, 
they multiplied to the number of 18,000, occu- 
pying thirty villages, beſide hamlets, the work of 
their own hands. Prieſts they had none, nor any 
diſputes about religion: neither had they occaſi- 
on for a court 7 juſtice, as brotherly love did 
not ſuffer them to go to law : they worſhipped 
God in their own plain way, and their innocence 
was ſecured by inceſſant labour. They had long 
enjoyed the ſweets of peace and mutual affection, 
when the reformers of Germany and Geneva ſent 
miniſters among them; which unhappily laid them 
open to religious hatred, the moſt unrelenting of 
all furies. In the year 1540, the parliament of Pro- 
vence condemned nineteen of them to be burnt 
for hereſy, their trees to be rooted up, and their 
houſes to be razed to the ground. The Walden- 
les, terrified at this ſentence, applied in a body to 
Cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Carpentras; who re- 
ceived them kindly, and obtained from Francis I. 
of France, a pardon for the perſons under ſen- 
tence of death, on condition of abjuring hereſy. 
The matter lay over five years; when the parlia- 

ment 
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ment irritated at their perſeverance, prevailed on 
the King to withdraw his pardon. The ſentence 
was executed with great rigour ; and the parlia- 
ment, laying hold of that opportunity, broke through 
every reſtraint of law, and commenced a violent 
eee againſt the whole tribe. The ſoldiers 

egan with maſſacring old men, women, and child- 
ren, all having fled who were able to fly; and 
proceeded to burn their houſes, barns, and corn. 
There remained in the town of Cabriere ſixty men 
and thirty women; who having ſurrendered upon 
promiſe of life, were butchered all of them with- 
out mercy. Some women who had taken refuge 
in a church, were dragged out, and burnt alive. 
Twenty-two villages were reduced to aſhes ; and 
that populous and flouriſhing diſtri, became once 
more a deſart. 

To conceive this horrid ſcene in all its defor- 
mity, the people perſecuted ought to be compar- 
ed with the clergy their perſecutors ; for the ci- 
vil magiſtrate was the hand only that executed their 


vengeance : on the one fide, an induſtrious honeſt 


people, pure in their morals, and no leſs pure in 
their religion: on the other, proud pampered prieſts, 
abandoned without ſhame to every wickedneſs, im- 
pure in their morals, and ſtill more impure in their 
religion—the world never furniſhed ſuch another 
contraſt, Had the ſcene been reverſed, to make 
theſe wretches ſuffer perſecution from the Walden- 
ſes—but that people were too upright and too re- 
ligious for being perſecutors. The manners of 
the Chriſtian clergy in general, before the Refor- 
mation, enlivens the contraſt. The doctrine pro- 
mulgated during the dark times of Chriſtianity, 
That God is a mercenary being, and that every 
| perſon however wicked may obtain pardon of his 
ſins by money, made riches flow into the hands 
of the clergy in a plentiful ſtream. And riches 


had the fame effect upon the Chriſtian clergy oo 
they 
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they have upon all men, which is, to produce pride, 
ſenſuality, and profligacy: theſe again produced 
diſſipation of money, which prompted avarice, and 
every invention for recruiting exhauſted treaſures +. 
Even as early as the eighth century, the Chriſtian 
clergy, tempted by opulence, abandoned themſelves 
to pleaſure, without moderation; and far exceed- 
ed the laity in luxury, gluttony, and luſt. When 
ſuch were the paſtors, what muſt have been the 
flock ! Rejoice, O Scotland, over the poverty and 
temperance of thy paſtors. During that period, 
the clergy could read, and like parrots, they could 
mumble prayers in Latin: in every other reſpect, 
they rivalled the laity in ignorance. They were 
indeed more cunning than the laity ; and under- 
ſtood their intereſt better, if to covet riches at 
the expence of probity, deſerve that name. Three 
articles were eſtabliſhed that made religion an eaſy 
ſervice. Firſt that faith is the eſſence of religion, 
without regard to good works; and hence the 
neceſſity of being ſtrictly orthodox, which the church 
only could determine. Second, Religious worſhip 
was reduced to a number of external ceremonies 
and forms, which, being declared ſufficient for ſal- 
vation, abſolved Chriſtians from every moral duty. 
Remark, that a prieſt is always the chief perſon 
in ceremonial worſhip. The third article, That 
God is a mercenary being, is mentioned above, 
with its neceſſary conſequences. Theſe articles 
brought about a total neglect, both in clergy and 
laity, not only of morality, but of every effenti- 
al religious duty. In fine, there never was a re- 
ligion that deviated more from juſt principles, than 
that profeſſed by Chriſtians during the dark ages. 
Perſecution reached none but the ſincerely __ 
an 


Þ In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many of the clergy became 
merchants; and, being free of taxes, engroſſed all. In the Netherlands 
particularly, there was a great cry, that monaſteries were converted into 
_ and warchouſes, and the manſions of ſecular prieſts into tap-houſes 
and inns, 
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and virtuous. What a glorious tolerating ſentiment 
doth Arnobius (a) throw out, and what profuſion 
of blood would have been prevented, had it been 
adopted by all Chriſtians ! Da veniam, Rex ſumme, 
e tuos perſequentibus famulos : et quod tuæ be- 
© nignitatis eſt proprium, fugientibus ignoſce tui 
© nominis et religionis cultum. Non eſt mirum, 
<* fi 1gnoraris : majoris eſt admirationis, fi ſciaris “. 
The Following parable againſt perſecution was com- 
municated to me by Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia, 
a man who makes a figure in the learned world. 
And it came to paſs after theſe things, that Abra- 
“ ham fat in the door of his tent, about the go- 
« ing down of the ſun. And behold a man bent 
with age coming from the way of the wilderneſs 
e leaning on a ſtaff. And Abraham aroſe, and 
met him, and ſaid unto him, Turn in, I pray 
ee thee, and waſh thy feet, and tarry all night; 
* and thou ſhalt ariſe early in the morning, and 
* go on thy way. And the man ſaid, Nay ; for 
I will abide under this tree. But Abraham preſl- 
© ed him greatly: ſo he turned, and they went 
into the tent: and Abraham baked unleavened 
* bread, and they did eat. And when Abraham 
& ſaw that the man bleſſed not God, he ſaid un- 
* to him, Wherefore doſt thou not worſhip the 
*© moſt high God, creator of heaven and earth? 
And the man anſwered and ſaid, I do not wor- 
« ſhip thy God, neither do I call upon his name; 
for I have made to myſelf a god, which abideth 
* always in mine houſe, and provideth me with 
6e all things. And Abraham's zeal was kindled 
“ againſt the man, and he aroſe, and fell upon 
«& him, and drove him forth with blows into the 

„ wildernels. 


(a) Lib, 1, Adverſus Gentes. 

* « Forgive, Almighty power, the perſecutors of thy ſervants ; and, 
* in the peculiar benevolence of thy nature, pardon thoſe men whoſe 
' © unhappineſs it is to be ſtrangers to thy name and worſhip. Ignorant 
« as they are of thee, we cannot wor der at. the impiety of their acti- 
* ons," 
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* wilderneſs. And God called unto Abraham, ſay- 
„ ing, Abraham, where is the ſtranger ? And Abra- 
“ ham anſwered and ſaid, Lord, he would not wor- 
« ſhip thee, neither would he call upon thy name; 
therefore have I driven him out from before my 
face into the wilderneſs. And God ſaid, Have 
* I borne with him theſe hundred ninety and eight 
“ years, and nouriſhed him, and cloathed him, not- 
« withſtanding his rebellion againſt me; and couldſt 
“ not thou, who art thyſelf a ſinner, bear with 
* him one night?” The hiſtorical ſtyle of the 
Old Teſtament is here finely imitated ; and the 
moral muſt ſtrike every one who is not ſunk in 
ſtupidity and ſuperſtition. Were it really a chap- 
ter of Geneſis, one 1s apt to think, that perſecu- 
tion could never have ſhown a bare face among 
Jews or Chriſtians. But alas ! that is a vain thought. 
Such a paſſage in the Old Teſtament, would avail 
as little againſt the rancorous paſſions of men, as 
the following paſlages in the New Teſtament, tho? 
perſecution cannot be condemned in terms more 
explicit. Him that is weak in the faith, receive 
you, but not to doubtful diſputations. For one 
* beheveth that he may eat all things: another, 
„ ho is weak, cateth herbs. Let not him that 
eateth, deſpiſe him that eateth not; and let 
* not him which eateth not, judge him that eat- 
“ eth. Who art thou that judgeſt another man's 
< ſervant ? to his own maſter he ſtandeth or fall- 
eth. One man eſteemeth one day above another: 
* another eſteemeth every day alixe. Let every man 
* be fully perſuaded in his own mind. But why 
* doſt thou judge thy brother? or why doſt thou 
© ſet at nought thy brother? for we ſhall all ſtand 
* before the judgement-ſeat of Chriſt, every one 
* to give an account of himſelf to God. I know, 
that there is nothing unclean of itſelf : but to 
* him that eſteemeth any thing unclean, to him 
it is unclean. The kingdom of God is not 
Vo“. II. L1 « meat 
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meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, Let us therefore fol. 
„ low after the things which make for peace, and 
„things wherewith one may edify another (a).“ 
Our Saviour himſelf-declared againſt perſecution in 
the moſt expreſs terms. The Jews and Samari- 
tans were of the ſame religion ; but ſome trivial 
difference in the ceremonial. part of worſhip, ren- 
dered them odious to each other. Our Saviour 
being refuſed lodging in a village of Samaria, be- 
cauſe he was travelling to Jeruſalem, his diſciples 
James and John ſaid, Lord, wilt thou that we 
„command fire to come down from heaven, and 
* conſume them, even as Elias did?“ But he 
rebuked them and ſaid, «© The Son of man is 
„not come to deſtroy men's lives, but to fave 
© them (6).” +. 

It gives me real concern, that even the hot fire 
of perſecution, did not altogether purify our Re- 
formed clergy from that fatanical ſpirit. No ſoon- 
er were the Diſſenters ſettled in New-England, 
where they fled: to avoid perſecution, than they 
fet on foot a perſecution againſt the Quakers, no 
leſs furious than what they themſelves had fuffer- 
ed at home. Nor did the Reformed clergy in Scot- 
land loſe fight of the ſame magiſterial authority 
that had been aſſumed by their predeceſſors of the 
Romiſh church, on the ridiculous pretext of being 
ambaſſadors to men from Jeſus Chriſt, ' Upon a re- 
preſentation, ann. 1646, from the commiſſion of 
the kirk of Scotland, James Bell and Colin Camp- 


bell, builies of Glaſgow, were committed to i 
on 


(a) Epiſtle of Paul to the Romans, chap, 14. 

(6) Luke, ix. 54. : 
T Toleration in religion, though obvious to common underſtanding, 

was not however the production of reaſon, but of commerce. The 4d. 

vantage of toleration for promoting commerce, was early diſcovered by 
the Portuguefe, They were too zealous Catholics to think of ſo bold 3 
meaſure in Portugal; but it was permitted in Goa, and the inquiſition 
in that town was confined to Roman Catholics, 
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ſon by the parliament, merely for having ſaid, that 
kirkmen meddled too much in civil matters. 
Could a deſpotic prince have exerted a more ar- 
bitrary act? but the church was all powerful in 


thoſe days “. 
Llz2 I would 


* The Chriſtian religion is eminent for a ſpirit of meekneſs, toleration, 
and brotherly love; and yet perſecution never raged ſo furiouſly in any other 
religion. Such oppoſition between practice and principle, is a ſingular phe- 
nomenon in the hiſtory of man. Let us try to account for it. In the Pa- 
gan religion I diſcover few traces of perſecution, Tutelar deities were u- 
niverſal ; and, far from impofing theſe deities on others, every nation valued 
itſelf on being the only favourite of its own deity, Prieſts by profeſſion 
have ever been ambitious of impoſing on the laity peculiar forms 
of worſhip and peculiar religious tenets; but the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had none ſuch, The Jews had prieſts by profeſſion ; and they 
were beſide a gloomy people naturally inclined to perſecution: they 
hated their neighbours, and were hated by them. The Mahometan re- 
ligion was ſown in a fertile ſoil, The Arabians were warlike; but igno- 
rant and eaſily deluded by a warm imagination, The Koran is finely con- 
trived to impoſe upon ſuch a people. The ambition of Mahomet correſ- 
ponded to the warlike genius of his countrymen; who were taught to con- 
vert all men to his religion, by the ſimple but effectual argument of fire 
and fword, This ſpirit of perſecution accompanied that of conqueſt, The 
latter is now extinguiſhed by luxury and ſenfuality ; and there ſcarce re- 
mains any veſtige of the former, 

Among an illiterate and credulous people, directed by the light of na- 
ture to worſhip the Deity, but without any eſtabliſhed form, every inno- 
vation is peaceably and cordially admitred. When Chriſtianity was intro- 
duced into Britain, the Druids, as appears from Offian, had loſt all authori- 


ty, The people were prepared for the new religion ; and there could be no | 


perſecution where there was none to oppoſe, Upon that plain people, the 
Chriſtian religion had its genuine eſſoct: it ſoftened their manners, and 
produced a ſpirit of meekneſs and brotherly love, Never was practice 
more concordant with principle. The ſcene is very different where a new 
religion is introduced in oppoſition to one long eſtabliſhed, Zeal for a new 
religion inflames its converts; and as violent paſſions are inſectious, thoſe 
who adhere to the eſtabliſhed worſhip are by degrees equally inflamed 
Mutual hatred and perſecution are the never-failing conſequences. This 
— the caſe in countries where the Chriſtian religion was firſt promul- 

When that religion began to make a figure, the Roman empire was 
finely prepared ſer its reception, The fables of Paganiſm, which paſs cur- 
rent as important truths in days of ignorance, were now exploded as childiſh 
and ridiculous, The deſpotiſm of the Roman government, and ſucceſſive 
ruptions of barbarians, had ſunk the Roman people, had filled them with 
luperſtitious terrors, and diſpoſed them to embrace any religion that pro- 
miſed happineſs either here or in another world, Luckily, the new religion 
was that of Jeſus Chriſt. The meek ſpirit of the goſpel would in time have 
prevailed over a religion that was groſsly idolatrous: but, unhappily, the 
zeal of the new converts, and their abhorrence of idolatry, was not con- 
fined to argument, but was vented with all the violence of religious hatred, 


Here, the Man got the better of the Chriſtian, Thoſe of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion 
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I would do juſtice to every church, not except- 
ing that of Rome; and it is doing that church 
no more but juſtice to acknowledge, that the ſpi- 

rit 


ligion became equally violent, through the infection of paſſion ; and mutual 
perſecution knew no bounds, 

This appears to be a fair account of the mutual perſecution between Chriſ- 
tians and Pagans, But perſecution did not ſtop there : it raged among dif- 
ferent ſects of Chriſtians no leſs than formerly againſt the common ene- 
my. This requires to be accounted for, Acuteneſs and ſubtilty formed the 
character of the Greeks, Every man eminent for learning had his follow- 
ers: in philoſophy many ſes were formed, and much diſputation and wrang- 
ling enſued. The Chriſtian religion was early introduced into Greece ; and 
its votaties were infected with the ſpirit of the nation: the lighteſt diffe- 
rences occaſioned diſputes ; and ſects were formed upon the ſlighteſt diffe- 
rences, In the goſpel, eternal happineſs is promiſed to thoſe who believe in 
Jeſus Chriſt, The true ſenſe was perverted by the bulk of Chriſtians ; and 
ſalvation was annexed to the mere act of belief, without regard to good 
works, Men are prone to ſuch a doctrine: they conceive belief to be an 
eaſy matter, as it puts no reſtraint upon their paſſions : they are extremely 
willing to believe, provided they be left free to a& as they pleaſe, Thus as 
the whole of religion was underſtood to reſt upon belief, the moſt minute 
differences in belief, became of the higheſt importance, That Chriſt was 
a divine perſon ſent by God to correct and reform mankind, is the belief ot 
the Arians. This is not believing in Chriſt, ſay the orthodox. You mult 
<« believe, that he is the Son of God, and equal to the Father,” This was 
a capital diſpute, But the ſpirit of diſputation did not reſt there: every 
trifle was made a ſubje& of wrangling ; and hence perſecution without end. 
Violent paſſions were thus encouraged among Chriſtians ;. and even the moſt 
unmanly vices were meritorious to promote the intereſt of one ſect againſt 
another. It became a maxim, that ill may be done in order to bring about 
good; and accordingly every deceit was put in practice by clergymen, not 
excepting forgery, in ſupport of their own ſect. Such practices were com- 
mon as early as the third century. The perſecuting ſpirit continues in vi- 
gour argong the Roman-Catholics, againſt thoſe who deny the infallibility 
of their ſovereign pontiff, It is high treaſon to diſregard his authority ; and 
rebels are perſecuted with fire and ſword in this world, and with eternal 
damnation in the next, No ſooner had Proteſtants renounced the Papal 
authority, than they gave vent to perſecution againſt one another. 
America was the refuge of many diſſenters from the church of England, 
to avoid perſecution at home. But ſcarce were they eſtabliſhed there, 
when they raifed a violent perſecution againſt Quakers, the moſt innocuous 
of all ſes, 

Zeal for a new religion is immoderat?, It cools gradually, and at laſt 
vaniſhes where that religion has been long eſtabliſhed and is peaceably ſub- 
. mitted to, Then it is, that a ſalutary truth is diſcovered, that people of 
different ſects, may live peaceably together. In England and Holland, men 
are permitted to worſhip God their own way, provided they give no diſturb- 
ance to ſociety, Holland has given to mankind a glorious example, Not 
only of univerſal toleration, but of permitting men without regard to dif- 
ference of religion, to enjoy all the privileges of a citizen, Even the Jews 
in Surinam are admitted to bear a part in the government, And that lau- 
dable example is copied by Britain with reſpect to the Roman-Catholics in 
the iſland Grenade, 
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rit of perſecution was not more eminent in it, 
than zeal for making converts. The former is 
retiring out of the world; and I wiſh it moſt 
profound reſt, never again to awake. People 
begin to be aſhamed of it, as of a garment long 
out of faſhion. Let the other continue for a- 
muſement : it is innocent ; and if it do no good, it 
is not productive of ſo much harm. 
The deſire of making converts proceeds from 
two different cauſes. In ſuperſtitious zealots, it 
proceeds from an opinion, that all who differ from 
them are in the road to damnation : for which 
reaſon, there is a rage of making converts a- 
mong Roman Catholics; who, without ceremony, 
deliver over to the flames of hell, every perſon 
who is not of their communion. The other cauſe 
is more natural: every man thinks himſelf in the 
right, eſpecially in matters of conſequence; and 
for that reaſon, he is happy to find others of his 
opinion (a). With reſpect to the firſt cauſe, I be 
attention to the following conſiderations; not wit 
any hope of converting zealots, but to prevent, if 
poſſible, others from becoming ſuch. In none of 
the works of God is variety more happily blend- 
ed with uniformity, than in the formation of 
man. Uniformity prevails in the human face with 
reſpect to eyes, noſe, mouth, and other capital 
parts: variety prevails in the expreſſions of theſe 
parts, ſerving to diſtinguiſh one perſon from ano- 
ther, without hazard of error. In like manner, 
the minds of men are uniform with reſpect to 
their paſſions and principles; but the various 
tones and expreſſions of theſe, form different cha- 
racters without end. A face deſtitute of a noſe 
or of a mouth, is monſtrous: a mind deſtitute of 
the moral ſenſe, or of a ſenſe of religion, is no 
leſs ſo. But variety of expreſſion in different faces, 
18 


() Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 2. p. 493. edit. 5, 
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is agreeable, becauſe we reliſh variety; and a ſimi- 
lar variety in the expreſſions or tones of paſſion, 
ought to be equally agreeable. Endleſs diffe- 
rences in temper, in taſte, and in mental facul- 
ties, that of reaſon in particular, produce neceſ- 
ſariſy variety in ſentiment and in opinion. Can 
God. be diſpleaſed with ſuch variety, when it is 
his own work ? He requires no uniformity except 
with reſpe& to an upright mind and clear con- 
ſcience, which are indiſpenſable. Here at the 
ſame time is diſcovered an illuftrious final cauſe. 
Different countenances in the human race, not 
only diſtinguiſh one perſon from another, but pro- 
mote ſociety, by aiding us to chuſe a friend, an 
aflociate, a partner for life. Differences in opini- 
on and ſentiment, have ftill more beneficial ef- 
feats: they rouſe the attention, give exerciſe to 
the underſtanding, and ſharpen the reaſoning fa- 
culty. With reſpect to religion in particular, per- 
te& uniformity, which furniſheth no ſubje& for 
thinking nor for reaſoning, would produce lan- 
guor in divine worſhip, and make us fink into 
cold indifference. How fooliſh then is the rage 
of making proſelytes? Let every man enjoy his 
native liberty, of thinking as well as of acting; 
free to act as he pleaſes, provided only he obey 
the rules of morality; equally free to think as he 
pleaſes, provided only he acknowledge the great 
God as his maker and maſter, and perceive the 
neceſſary connection of religion with morality.— 
Strict uniformity in other matters, may be com- 
pared to a ſpring-day, calm and ſerene; neither 
ſo hot as to make us drop a garment, nor ſo 
cold as to require an addition; no wind to ruffle, 
nor rain to make ſhelter neceſſary. We enjoy the 
ſweet ſcene for a moment : we walk, we fit, we 
muſe——but ſoon fall afleep. Agitation is the e- 
lement of man, and the life of ſociety. Let us 


not attempt to correct the works of God: the at- 
1 tempt 
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tempt will betray us into abſurd errors. This doc- 
trine cannot be better illuſtrated than by a conver- 
ſation, reported by the Jeſuit Tachard, between 
the King of Siam, and a French ambaſſador, who 
in his maſter's name urged that king to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. I am ſurpriſed,” ſaid his 
Majeſty of Siam, © that the King of France, my 
“ good friend, ſhould intereſt himſelf ſo warmly in 
hat concerns God only. He hath given to 
e his creatures different minds and different in- 
ce clinations, which naturally lead them to differ in 
« opinion, We admire variety in the material 
te world: why not admire it in matters of religi- 
« on? Have we not then reaſon to believe, that 
« God takes pleaſure in all the different forms of 
« worſhip? Had it been the intention of God to 
produce uniformity in religion, he would have 
“ formed all men with the ſame mind.” Bernier 
introduces ſome Gentiles of Hindoſtan defending 
their religion much in the ſame manner: That 
* they did not pretend their law to be univerfal ; 
„ that they did not hold ours to be falſe, as, for 
« aught they knew, it might be a good law for 


„us; and that God probably made many roads 


* to heaven.” 
With reſpect to the other cauſe above mentioned, 
the deſire of putting people in the right road, To 
reaſon .others into our religious principles, is na- 
tural; but it is not always prudent. I wiſh my 
neighbour to be of my opinion, becauſe I think 
my opinion right : but is there no danger of un- 
dermining his religious principles, without eſta- 
bliſhing better in their ſtead ? Ought I not to re- 
{train my deſire of making converts, when the at- 
tempt may poſlibly reduce them to abandon reli. 
gion altogether, as a matter of utter uncertainty ? 
If a man of clear underſtanding has by ſome un- 
happy means been led into error, that man may be 
let right by fair reaſoning ; but beware of endea- 
vouring 
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vouring to convert people of low parts, who are in- 
debted for their creed to parents, to education, or 
to example: it is ſafer to let them reſt as they are. 
At any rate, let us never attempt to gain pro- 

ſelytes by rewards or by terror: what other effect 
can ſuch motives produce, but diſſimulation and 
lying, parents of every ſecret crime? The Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia uſes a method for converting her 
Pagan ſubjects of Kamſkatka, no leſs agreeable than 
effectual; which is, to exempt from taxes for ten 
ears, ſuch of them as profeſs the Chriſtian re- 
igion. This practice may be political; but it tends 
not to advance religion, and is deſtructive of mo- 
rality. Terror, on the other hand, may be equally 
effectual, but is not altogether ſo agreeable. The 
people of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were Pa- 
piſts till the beginning of the preſent cetury, when 
in one day they were all proſelyted to the Pro- 
teſtant faith. Maclean of Coll, their chieftain, went 
to the iſland with a proteſtant miniſter, and or- 
dered all the inhabitants to appear on Sunday at 
public worſhip. They came, but refuſed to hear 
a Proteſtant miniſter. The chieftain reaſoned with 
them : but finding that his reaſonings made no im- 
preſſion, he laid hold of the moſt forward; and ha- 
ving made a deep impreſſion on him with his cane, 
* * him into the church. The reſt followed 
like meek lambs; and from that day have conti- 
nued firm Proteſtants. The Proteſtantiſm of Rum 
is ſtyled by their Popiſh neighbours, the faith of 
the yellow Rick. 

To apply any means for making proſelytes, other 
than fair reaſoning, appears to me a ſtrange per- 
verſion. Can God be pleaſed with uſing rewards 
or puniſhments, or can any rational man juſtify 
them ? What then ſhould move any one to put them 
in practice? I ſhould be utterly at a loſs to an- 
ſwer the queſtion, but for a fact mentioned more 
than once above, that the rude and illiterated judge 
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by ſight only not by reflection. They lay weight 


on the external viſible act, without thinking of in- 
tention, which is not viſible. In truth, the bulk 
of mankind reſt upon the external profeſſion of re- 
ligion: they never think of the heart, nor con- 
ſider how that ſtands affected. What elſe is it but 
the external act merely, that moves the Romiſh 
miſſionaries to baptize the infants of ſavages even 
at the moment of expiring? which they proſecute 
with much pious ardour. Their zeal merits ap- 
plauſe, but not their judgement. Can any rational 
perſon ſeriouſly believe, that the dipping a ſavage 
or an infant in water, will make either of them 
a Chriſtian, or that the want of this ceremony will 
precipitate them into hell ? The Lithuanians, be- 
tore their converſion to Chriſtianity, worſhipped ſer- 
pents, every family entertaining one as a houſe- 
hold god. Sigiſmundus, in his commentaries of 


Muſcovy, reports the following incident. A con- 


verted Chriſtian having perſuaded a neighbour to 
follow his example, and in token of his conver- 
ſion to kill his ſerpent, was ſurpriſed at his next 
viſit, to find his convert in the deepeſt melancho- 
ly, bitterly lamenting that he had murdered his 
god, and that the moſt dreadful calamities would 
befal him. Was this perſon a Chriſtian more than no- 
minally? At the end of the laſt century when Kempfer 
was in Japan, there remained but about fifty Ja- 
pan Chriſtians, who were locked up in priſon for 
life. Theſe poor people knew no more of the 
Chriſtian religion, but the names of our Saviour 
and of the Virgin Mary: and yet ſo zealous Chriſ- 
tians were they as rather to die miſerably in jail, 
than to renounce the name of Chriſt, and be ſet 
at liberty. The inhabitants of the iſland Annaboa 
in the gulf of Guinea have been converted by the 
Portugueſe to Chriſtianity. No more is required 
pf them, as Boſman obſerves, but to —_—_ a 
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Pater noſter and Ave Maria, confeſs to the prieſt, 
and bring offerings to him. 

I cannot with ſatisfaction conclude this ſketch, 
without congratulating my preſent countrymen of 
Britain, upon their knowledge of the intimate con- 
nection that true religion has with morality. May 
the importance of that connection, always at heart, 
excite us to govern every action of our lives by 
the united principles of morality and religion :— 
what a happy people would we be! 
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Scotch Entails conſidered in Moral and Political views. 


M AN is by nature a hoarding animal ; and 
to ſecure what 1s acquired by honeſt induſtry, the 
ſenſe of property is made a branch of humar na- 
ture (a). During the infancy of nations, when 
artificial wants are unknown, the hoarding appetite 
makes no figure. The uſe of money produced a 
great alteration in the human heart. Money hav- 
ing at command the goods of fortune, introduced 
inequality of rank, luxury, and artificial wants 
without end. No bounds are ſet to hoarding, where 
an appetite for artificial wants is indulged : love 
of money becomes the ruling paſſion : it is coveted 
by many in order to be hoarded; and means are 
abſurdly converted into an end. 

The ſenſe of property, weak among ſavages, ri- 
pens gradually till it arrives at maturity in po- 
liſhed nations. In every ſtage of the progreſs, 
ſome new power is added to property ; and now 
tor centuries, men have enjoyed every power over 
their own goods, that a rational mind can deſire (9): 

they 


(a) Book 1. ſketch 2, 
(5) Hiſtorical Law-traRs, tract 3. 
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they have the free diſpoſal during life ; and even 
after death, by naming an heir. Theſe powers 
are ſufficient for accompliſhing every rational pur- 
pole : they are ſufficient for commerce, and they 
are ſufficient for benevolence. But the artificial 
wants of men are boundleſs : not content with the 
full enjoyment of their property during life, nor 
with the proſpect of its being enjoyed by a fa- 
vourite heir, they are anxiouſly bent to preſerve 
it to themſelves for ever. A man who has amaſſed 
a great eſtate in land, is miſerable at the proſpect 
of being obliged to quit his hold : to ſooth his 
diſeaſed fancy, he makes a deed ſecuring it for ever 
to certain heirs; who ruſt without end bear his 
name, and preſerve his eſtate entire. Death, it 
is true, muſt at laſt ſeparate him from his idol: it 
is ſome conſolation, however, that his will governs 
and gives law to every ſubſcquent proprietor. How 
repugnant to the frail ſtate of man, are ſuch ſwollen 
conceptions! Upon theſe however are founded en- 
tails, which have prevailed in many parts of the 
world, and unhappily at this day infeſt Scotland. 
Did entails produce no other miſchief but the gra- 


tification of a diſtempered appetite, they might be 


endured, though far from deſerving approbation: 
but, like other tranſgreflions of nature and reaſon, 
they are productive of much miſchief, not only to 
commerce, but to the very heirs for whoſe fake 
alone it is pretended that they are made. 
Conſidering that the law of nature has beſtowed 
on man every power of property that is neceſlary 
either for commerce or for benevolence, how blind 
was it in the Engliſh legiſlature to add a mot ir- 
rational power, that of making an entail ! But men 
will always be mending; and when a, lawgiver 
ventures to tamper with the laws of nature, he 
hazards much miſchief. We have a pregnant in- 
ſtance above, of an attempt to mend the laws of 


God in many abfurd regulations for the poor; — 
tha 
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that the law authoriſing entails is another inſtance 
of the ſame kind, will be evident from what fol- 
lows. 

The miſchievous effects of Engliſh entails were 
ſoon diſcovered : they occaſioned ſuch injultice 
and oppreſſion, that even the judges ventured to re- 
lieve the nation from them, by an artificial form, 
termed fine and recovery. And yet, though no 
moderate man would deſire more power over his 
eſtate than he has by common law, the legiſla- 
ture of Scotland enabled every land-proprietor to 
fetter his eſtate for ever; to tyrannize over his 
heirs 3 and to reduce their property to a ſhadow, 
by prohibiting them to alien, and by prohibiting 
them to contract debt were it even to redeem them 
from death or ſlavery. Thus many a man, fonder 
of his eſtate than of his wite and children, grudges 
the uſe of it to his natural heirs, reducing them to 
the ſtate of mere liferenters. Behold the conſe- 
quences. A number of noblemen and gentlemen 
among us, lie in wait for every parcel of land 
that comes to market. Intent upon aggrandizing 
their family, or rather their eſtate which is the 
favourite object, they ſecure every purchaſe by an 
entail ; and the ſame courſe will be followed, till 
no land be left to be purchaſed. Thus every en- 
tailed eſtate in Scotland becomes in effect a mort- 
main, admitting additions without end, but ab- 
ſolutely barring alienation ; and if the legiſlature in- 
terpoſe not, the period is not diſtant, — all the 
land in Scotland will be locked up by entails, and 
withdrawn from commerce. 

The purpoſe of the preſent eſſay, is to ſet be- 
fore our legiſlature, coolly and impartially, the deſ- 
truſtive effects of a Scotch entail. I am not ſo 
languine as to hope, that men, who convert means 
into an end, and avariciouſly covet land for its own 
lake, will be prevailed upon to regard, either the 
intereſt of their country or of their poſterity : but 

I would 
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I would gladly hope, that the legiſlature may be 
Touſed to give attention to a national object of 
no ſlight importance, 

I begin with effects of a private or domeſtic na- 
ture. To the poſſeſſor, an entail is a conſtant ſource 
of diſcontent, by ſubverting that liberty and inde- 
pendence, which all men covet with reſpe& to 
their goods as well as their perſons. What can 
be more vexatious to a proprietor of a great land- 
eſtate, than to be barred from the molt laudable 
acts, ſuitable proviſions for example to a wife or 
children? not to mention numberleſs acts of be- 
nevolence, that endear individuals to each other, 
and fweeten ſociety. A great proportion of the 
land in Scotland is in ſuch a ſtate, that by lay- 
ing out a thouſand pounds or ſo, an intelligent 
proprietor may add a hundred pounds yearly to 
his rent-roll. - But an entail effectually bars that 
improvement: it affords the proprietor no credit ; 
and ſuppoſing him to have, the command of mo- 
ney independent of the eſtate, he will be ill-fated 
if he have not means to employ it more profita- 
bly for his own intereſt. An entail, at the ſame 
time, is no better than a trap for an improvi- 
dent pofleflor : to avoid altogether the contracting 
debt, is impracticable; and if a young man be 
guided more by pleaſure than by prudence, which 
commonly is the cafe of young men; a vigilant 
and rapacious ſubſtitute, taking advantage of a 
forfeiting clauſe, turns him out of poſſeſſion, and 
delivers him over to want and miſery. 

I beg indulgence for introducing a caſe, which 
though particular, may frequently happen. A gen- 
tleman, who has a family-ſeat finely ſituated, but 
in the ſtate of nature, is tempted to lay out great 
ſums upon improvements and embelliſhments, ha- 
ving a numerous iſſue to benefit by his operat!- 
ons. They all fail; and a ſtranger, perhaps his 


enemy, becomes the heir of entaun. Fond * 
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of his darling ſeat, he is willing to preſerve all en- 
tire, upon procuring to his heirs a reaſonable ſum 
for his improvements ; which is refuſed. Averſe 
to lay waſte the work of his own hands, he reſtricts 
his demand to the real value of the growing tim- 
ber.—All in vain. Provoked at the obſtinacy of 
the heir of entail, he cuts down every tree, diſ- 
mantles the place; and with a fad heart abandons 
his beloved habitation. In a bare country like Scot- 
land, is it not cruel to deter proprietors by an 
entail, from improving their land and embelliſhing 
their family-ſeats ? Is it not ſtill more cruel, to 
force a proprietor, who has no heir of his own 
blood, to lay all waſte, inſtead of leaving behind 
him a monument of his taſte and induſtry ? 

But an entail is productive of conſequences ſtill 
more diſmal, even with reſpe& to heirs. A young 
man upon whom the family-eſtate is entailed with- 
out any power reſerved to the father, is not com- 
monly obſequious to advice, nor patiently ſubmiſ- 
ſive to the fatigues of education : he abandons him- 
ſelf to pleaſure, and indulges his pathons without 
control. In one word, there 1s no fituation more 
ſubverſive of morals, than that of a young man, 
bred up from infancy in the certainty of inhe- 
riting an opulent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, daughters 
eſpecially, is commonly deplorable. The proprie- 
tor of a large entailed eſtate, leaves at his death 
children who have acquired a taſte for ſumptuous 
living. The ſons drop off one by one, and a num- 
ber of daughters remain, with a ſcanty proviſion, 
or perhaps with none at all. A collateral male 
heir ſucceeds, who after a painful ſearch is diſ.. 
covered in ſome remote corner, qualified to pro- 
cure bread by the ſpade or the plough, but en- 
tirely unqualified for behaving as maſter of an 
opulent fortune. By ſuch a metamorphoſis, the 
poor man makes a ludicrous figure; while the 
| daughters, 
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daughters, reduced to indigence, are in a ſituati- 
on much more lamentable than the brats of beg- 
gars. | 

Our entails produce another domeſtic evil, for 
which no proper remedy is provided. The ſums 
permitted in moſt entails to younger children, how- 
ever adequate when the entail is made, become 
in time too ſcanty, by a fall in the value of mo- 
ney, and by increaſe of luxury; which is pecu- 
liarly hard upon daughters of great families : the 
proviſions deſtined for them will not afford them 
bread ;. and they cannot hope to be ſuitably match- 
ed, without a decent fortune. If we adhere to 
entails, nunneries ought to be provided. 

But the domeſtic evils of an entail make no 
figure, compared with thoſe that reſpe& the pub- 
lic. Theſe in their full extent would fill a vo- 
lume: they are well known; and it may be ſuf- 
ficient to keep them in view by ſome flight hints. 

As obſerved above, few tenants in tail can com- 
mand money for improvements, however profita- 
ble. Such diſcouragement to agriculture, hurtful 
to proprietors of entailed eſtates, is ſtill more ſo 
to the public. It is now an eſtabliſhed maxim, That 


a ſtate is powerful in proportion to the product 


of its land: a nation that feeds its neighbours, 
can ſtarve them. The quantity of land that 1s 
locked up in Scotland by entails, has damped the 
growing ſpirit of agriculture. There is not pro- 
duced ſufficiency of corn at home for our own 
conſumpt: and our condition will become worle 
and worſe by new entails, till agriculture and in. 
duſtry be annihilated, Were the great entailed 
eſtates in Scotland, ſplit into ſmall properties of 
fifty or a hundred pounds yearly rent, we ſhould 
ſoon be enabled, not only to ſupply our own markets, 
but to ſpare for our neighbours. 

In the next place, our entails are no leſs ſub- 


verſive of commerce than of agriculture, There 
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are numberleſs land- eſtates in Scotland of one, 
two, or three hundred pounds yearly rent. Such 
an eſtate cannot afford bare neceſſaries to the pro- 
prietor, if he pretend to live like a gentleman. 
But he has an excellent reſource : let him apply 
to any branch of trade, his eſtate will afford him 
credit for what money he wants. The profit he 
makes, pays the intereſt of the money borrowed, 
with a ſurplus; and this ſurplus added to the rent 
of his eſtate, enables him to live comfortably. A 
number of land-proprietors in ſuch circumſtances, . 
would advance commerce to a great height, But 
alas ! there are not many who have that reſource: 
ſuch is the itch in Scotland for entailing, as even 
to deſcend lower than one hundred pounds yearly. 
Can one behold with patience, the countenance 
that is given to ſelfiſh wrong-headed people, act- 
ing in dire& oppoſition to the proſperity of their 
country ? Commerce is no leſs hurt in another re- 
ſpect: when our land is withdrawn from commerce 
by entails, every proſperous trader will deſert a 
country where he can find no land to purchaſe ; 
for to raiſe a family by acquiring an eſtate in land, 
is the ultimate aim of every merchant, and of every 
man who accumulates money. 

Thirdly, An entail is a bitter enemy to popu- 
lation. Population depends hreatly on the num- 
ber of land-proprictors. A very ſmall portion of 
land, managed with {kill and induſtry, affords bread 
to a numerous family; and the great aim of the 
frugal proprietor, is to provide a fund for edu- 
cating his children, and for eſtabliſhing them in 
buſineſs. A numerous iſſue, at the ſame time, is 
commonly the lot of the temperate and frugal ; 
becauſe luxury and voluptuouſneſs enervate the bo- 
dy, and dry up the ſources of. procreation. This 
is no chimera or fond imagination: traverſe Eu- 
rope; compare great capitals with diſtant provin- 
ces; and it wil! be found to hold univerſally, that 
Vol. II. Mm children 
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children abound much more among the induſtri- 
ous poor, than among the luxurious rich. But 
if diviſion of land into ſmall properties, tend to 
population; depopulation muſt be the neceſſary 
conſequence of an entail, the avowed intent of 
which is to unite many ſmall properties in one 
great eſtate; and conſequently to reduce land- pro- 
prietors to a ſmall number. 

Let us, in the fourth place, take under conſi- 
deration, the children of landholders with reſpe& 
to education and induſtry; for unleſs men be 
uſefully employed, population is of no real ad- 
vantage to a ſtate. In that reſpect, great and 
fmall eſtates admit no compariſon. Children of 
great families, accuſtomed to affluence and luxu- 
ry, are too proud for buſineſs; and were they 
even willing, are incapable to drudge at a labori- 
ous employment. At the ſame time, the father's 
hands being tied up by his entail from affording 
them ſuitable' proviſions, they become a burden 
on the family, and on the ” ths and can do no 
fervice to either but by dying. Yet there are 
men ſo blind, or ſo callous, as to be fond of 
entails. Let us try whether a more pleaſing ſcene 
will have any effect upon them. Children of ſmall 


landholders, are from infancy educated in a fru- 


gal manner; and they muſt be induſtrious, as 
they depend on induſtry for bread. Among that 
claſs of men, education has its moſt powerful in- 
fluence; and upon that claſs a nation chiefly re- 
lies, for its ſkilful artiſts and manufaQurers, for 
its lawyers, phyſicians, divines, and even for its 
generals and ſtateſmen. 

And this leads to conſider, in the fifth place, 
the influence that great and ſmall eſtates have on 
manners, Gentlemen of a moderate fortune, con- 
nected with their ſuperiors and inferiors, improve 
ſociety, by ſpreading kindly affection through the 


whole members of the ſtate. In ſuch only ny 
the 
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the genuine ſpirit of liberty, abhorrent equally of 
ſervility to ſuperiors and of tyranny to inferiors.— 
The nature of the Britiſh government, creates a 
mutual dependence of the great and ſmall on each 
other. The great have favours to beſtow: the 
ſmall have many more, by their privilege of ele&- 
ing parliament- men; which obliges men of high 
rank to affect popularity, however little feeling 
they may have for the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures. This connection produces good manners 
at leaſt, between different ranks, and perhaps ſome 


degree of cordiality. Accumulation of land into 


great eſtates, produces oppoſite manners: when all 
the land in Scotland is fwallowed up by a number 
of grandees, and few gentlemen of the middle 
rank are left; even the appearance of popularity 
will vaniſh, leaving pride and infolence on the one 
hand, and abje& ſervility on the other. In a 
word, the diſtribution of land into many ſhares, 
accords charmingly with the free ſpirit of the 
' Britiſh conſtitution ; but nothing is more repug- 
_—_ to that ſpirit, than overgrown eſtates in 

d. 

In the ſixth place, Arts and ſciences can never 
flouriſh in a country, where all the land is cn- 
groſſed by a few. Science will never be cultivated 
by the diſpirited tenant, who can ſcarce procure 
bread ; and ſtill leſs if poſſible, by the inſolent 
landlord, who is too ſelf-ſufficient for inſtruction. 
There will be no encouragement for arts: great 
and opulent proprietors, foftering ambitious views, 
will cling to the feat of government, which is far 
removed from Scotland; and if vanity make them 
ſometimes diſplay their grandeur at their coun- 
try-ſeats, they will be too delicate for any arti- 
cles of luxury but what are foreign. The arts 
and ſciences being thus baniſhed, Scotland will be 
deſerted by every man of ſpirit who can find bread 
elfewhere. 
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In the feventh place, Such overgrown. eſtates 
produce an irregular and dangerous influence with 
reſpect to the Houſe af Commons. The parlia- 
ment-boroughs will be ſubdued by weight of mo- 
ney; and with reſpect to county- elections, it is a 
chance if there be left in a county as many qua- 
hfed landholders as to afford a free choice. In 
ſuch circumſtances, will our conſtitution be in no 
danger from the ambitious. views of men elevated 
above others by their vaſt pofleflions ? Is it unlike- 
ly, that ſuch men, taking advantage of public diſ- 
cord, wiil become an united body of ambitious op- 
preſſors, overawing their ſovereign as well as their 
fellow · ſubjects? Such was the miſerable condition 
of Britain, while the feudal oligarchy ſubſiſted: 
ſuch at preſent is the miſerable condition of Poland: 
and ſuch. will be the miſerable condition of Scot- 


land, if the legiſlature do not ftretch out a ſaving | 
hand. 1.0 | 
\ If the public intereſt; only were to be regard- p 
ed, entails ought to be deſtroyed root and branch. te 
But a numberleſs body of ſubſtitutes are intereſt- — 
ed, many of whom would be diſinherited, if the N 
tenants in tail had power. To reconcile as much * 
as poſſible theſe oppoſite intereſts, it is propoſed, of 
that the following articles be authoriſed by a ſta- * 
tute. Firſt, That the act of parliament 1685 be th 
repealed with reſpect to all future operations. be 
Second, That entails already made and completed, — 
ſhall continue effectual to ſuch ſubſtitutes as exiſt 5 
at the date of the act propoſed ; but ſhall not 2 
benefit any ſubſtitute born after it. Third, That ſe 
power be reſerved to every proprietor, after the 5 
| act 1685 is at an end, to ſettle his eſtate upon 4 
| what heirs he thinks proper, and to bar theſe th, 
| heirs from altering the order of ſucceſſion; theſe bo 
| powers being inherent in property at common * 
law. 4 c«c 
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At the ſame! time, the ' prohibiting, entails will 
avail: little, it truſt-deeds be permitted in their ut - 
moſt extent, as in England. And therefore, in 
order to re. eſtabliſn the law of nature with reſpect 
to land · property, a limitation of truſt-deeds is neceſ: 
ſary. My propoſal is, That no truſt-deed;; directing 
or _ the ſueceſſion of heirs to a land- eſtate, 
ſhall be effectual beyond the life of the heits in ex- 
iſtence at the time on :s i 2 | 


EE 


; Government of Royal Boroughs in, Scotland. 
as .v 0 19. it 05 10 Ram 

By a royal borough is in Scotland underſtood, 
an incorporation that hold their lands of the crown, 
and ate governed by magiſtrates, of, their own 
naming. The adminiſtration of the annual reve- 
nues of a royal borough, termed: the common good; 
is truſted to the magiſtrates z but not without 
control. It was originally ſubjectedſ to the review 
of the Great Chamberlain; and accordingly the 
chap; 39» § 45. of the [ter Camerarii, contains 
the following articles, recommended to the, Cham- 
berlain to be enquired into. Gift there be an 
« good. aſſedation and uptaking of the common 
© good: of the burgh, and giff faithful compt 
be made thereof to the community* of the 
„Burgh; and giff no compt is made, he whom 
„and. in quhaes hands it is come, and how it 
* paſſes by the community.” In purſuance of 
theſe inſtructions, the Chamberlain's- precept for 
holding the ayr, or circuit, is directed to the 
provoſt and bailies, enjoining them, to call all 
* thoſe who have received any of the town's reve- 
© nues, 
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e nues, or uſed any office: within the burgh; ſince 
„ the laſt chamberlain-ayr, to anſwer ſuch things 
ct as ſhall be laid to their charge.” ter Camer, 
cap. 1. And in the third chapter, which contains 
the forms of the chamberlain-ayr, the firſt thing to 
be done after fencing the court, is, to call the bailies 
and ſerjeants to be c allenged and accuſed from the 
ame of the laſt rr. 5 724) inet! 

This office, dangerous by exceſs of power, be- 
ing ſuppreſſed, the royal boroughs were left in a 
ſtate of anarchy. There being now no check or 
control, the magiſtracy was coveted by noblemen 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhoad ; who, under 
the name of office-bearers, laid their hands on the 
revenues of the borough, and converted all to 
their own profit. This corruption was heavily 
complained of in the reign of James V.; and a 
remedy was provided by act 26. parl. 1535, enact- 
ing, 1ſt, That none be qualified to be provoſt, 
bailie, or alderman, but an indwelling burgeſs. 
2dly, “ That no inhabitant purchaſe lordſhip out 
« of burgh, to the terror of his comburgeſles. 
te And, 3dly, That all provoſts, bailies, and al- 
« dermen of boroughs, bring yearly to the che- 
„ quer at a day certain, the compt-books of their 
% common-good, to be ſeen and conſidered by the 
Lords Auditors, gift the ſame be ſpended for 
e the common well of the burgh, or not, under 
te the penalty of loſing their freedom. And that the 


* faid provoſts, bailies, and aldermen, warn year- 


« ly, fifteen days before their coming to the che- 
quer, all thoſe who are willing to come for ex- 
te amining the ſaid accounts, that they may im- 


c pugn the ſame, in order that all murmur may 


& ceaſe, in that behalf.” And to enforce theſe 
regulations, a brieve was iſſued from the chancery, 
commanding the magiſtrates to preſent their accounts 
to the excliequer, and ſummoning the burgeſſes to 
appear and object to the ſame. 0 
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A defect in this ſtatute made it leſs effectual 
than it was intended to be. Magiſtrates, to avoid 
the penalty, brought the count-books of their 
common-good to the exchequer ; but they brought 
no rental of the common-good, to found a charge 
againſt them. This defect was remedied by act 
28. parl. 1693, containing the following pream- 
ble. © That the royal boroughs, by the male- 
e adminiſtration of their magiſtrates, have fallen 
under great burdens, to the diminution of their 
« dignity, and the diſabling of them to ſerve the 
© crown and government as they ought ; and that 
te the care, overſight, and control of the common 
* good of boroughs, belong to their Majeſties by 
“ virtue of their prerogative-royal ; therefore, for 
« preventing the like abuſes and miſapplications 
in all time thereafter, their Majeſties ſtatute and 
« ordain, That every burgh-royal ſhall, betwixt 
and the firſt of November next, bring to the 
« Lords of Treaſury and Exchequer, an exact 
account of charge and diſcharge, ſubſcribed by 
the magiſtrates and town-clerk, of their whole 
“ public-good and revenues, and of the whole 
« debts and incumbrances that affect the ſame.” 
This completed the remedy, by putting means into 
the hands of the Barons of Exchequer, to control- 
the accounts . enjoined by the former ſtatute to be 
yearly given in. | 

The toregoing regulations are kept in obſervance, 
Every year a precept iſſues from the exchequer, 
ſigned by one of the Barons, addreſſed to the di- 
rector of the chancery, requiring him to make 
out a brieve for every royal borough. The brieve 
is accordingly made out, returned to the exche- 
quer, and ſent to the ſeveral ſheriffs, to be ſerv- 
ed in all the royal boroughs within their bounds, 
as directed by the ſtatute. Theſe brieves are ac- 
cordingly ſo — by the ſneriffs; and particular- 

ly 
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ly it is a conſtant form in moſt of the royal bo- 
roughs, to ifſue a proclamation, fifteen days be- 
fore the day named for appearance in exchequer, 
warning the inhabitants to repair there in order to 
object to the public accounts of the town : and 
further, in order to give them opportunity to frame 
objections, the book and counts are laid open for 
theſe fifteen days, to be inſpected by all the inha- 
bitants. 

We learn from the records of exchequer, that 
from the year 1660 to the year 1683, accounts 
were regularly given in to exchequer, in obedi- 
ence to the ſtatute, The town of Edinburgh 
only having failed for ſome time, Captain Tho- 
mas Hamilton merchant there by an action in ex- 
chequer, compelled the magiſtrates to produce 
upon oath their treaſurer's accounts, which were 
accordingly audited. And we alſo learn, that from 
the Reſtoration down to the Union, a clerk to the 
borough-roll was appointed by the crown, whoſe 
proper buſineſs it was to examine and audite the 
accounts of the boroughs. 

Notwithſtanding the foregoing ſalutary regula- 
tions, and the form conſtantly praQtiſed to make 
them effeQual, the boroughs of late years have 
forborn to preſent their accounts in exchequer ; 
hoping that they would be overlooked by the Engliſh 
court of exchequer, eſtabliſhed in Scotland after the 
Union; which accordingly happened. This neglect 
in the court of exchequer is greatly to be regretted, 
becauſe it reduces the royal boroughs, by the 
mal-adminiſtration of their magiſtrates, to the 
ſame miſerable condition that is ſo loudly com- 
plained of in the ſtatutes- above mentioned. It is 
undoubtedly in the power of the Barons to reſtore 
good government to the boroughs, by compel- 
ling the magiſtrates to account yearly in the 
court of exchequer, according to the foregoing 

| regulations: 
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regulations: no more is neceſſary, but to ſignify 
publicly that they are reſolved to put theſe regu- 
lations in execution. 

How beneficial that ſtep would be to this coun- 
try in general, and to the royal boroughs in par- 
ticular, will appear from conſidering, firſt, the un- 
happy conſequences that reſult from ſuffering ma- 
giſtrates to diſpoſe of the town's revenues, without 
any check or control; and next, the good effects 
that muſt reſult from a regular and careful ma- 
nagement, under inſpection of the King's judges. 


The unhappy conſequences of leaving magiſtrates 


without any check or control, are too viſible to 
be diſguiſed. The revenues. of a royal borough 
are ſeldom laid out for the good of the town, but 
in making friends to the party who are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the magiſtracy; and in rioting and drun- 
kenneſs, for which every pretext is laid hold of, 
particularly that of hoſpitality to ſtrangers.. Such 
miſmanagement: tends to idleneſs and corruption of 
manners; which accordingly are remarkable.in.moſt 
royal boroughs. Nor is the contagion confined 
within the town: it commonly ſpreads all-around. 

Another conſequence no leſs fatal of leaving ma- 
giltrates to act without control, is a ſtrong de- 
ſire in every licentious burgeſs, of ſtepping into the 
magiſtracy, for his own ſake, and for that of his 
friends. Hence the factions and animoſities that 
prevail in almoſt all the royal boroughs; which 
are violently and indecently purſued, without the 
leaſt regard to the good of the community. 

The greateſt evil of all, reſpects the choice of 
their repreſentatives in parliament. A habit of riot 
and intemperance, makes them fit ſubjects to be 
corrupted by every adventurer who is willing to 
lay out money for purchaſing a ſeat in parliament. 
Hence the infamous practice of bribery at elec- 
tions, which tends not only to corrupt the whole 
maſs of the people, but which is ſtill more —_ 
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ful, tends to fill the Houſe of Commons with men 
of diſſolute manners, void of probity and honour. 

But turning from ſcenes ſo diſmal, let us view 
the beautiful effects that reſult from an adiini- 
{tration regularly carried on, as directed by the 
ſtatutes above mentioned. The revenues of the 
royal boroughs are ſuppoſed to be above L. 40,000 
yearly, And were this ſum, or the half of it, 
prudently expended, for promoting arts and in- 
duſtry among the numerous inhabitants of royal 
boroughs ; the benefit, in a country fo narrow and 
poor as Scotland, would be immenſe : it would 
tend to population, it would greatly increaſe in- 
creaſe induſtry, manufactures, and commerce, be- 
ſide augmenting the public revenue. In the next 
place, as there would be no temptation for de- 
ſigning men to convert the burden of magiſtra- 
cy into a benefit, faction and diſcord would va- 
niſn; and there would be no lefs ſolicitude to ſhun 
the burden, that at preſent is feen to obtain it. 
None would ſubmit to the burden but the truly 
patriotic, men who would chearfully beſtow their 
time, and perhaps their money upon the public ; 
and whoſe ambition it would be to acquire a cha- 
racter, by promoting induſtry, temperance and ho- 
neſty, among their fellow-citizens, 

And when the government of the royal boroughs 
comes to be in ſo good hands, bribery, which cor- 
rupts the very vitals of our conſtitution, will be 
baniſhed of courſe. And conſidering the proper 
and conſtitutional dependence of the royal bo- 
roughs upon the king's judges, we may have rea- 
ſonable aſſurance, that few repreſentatives will be 
choſen, but who are friends to their country and 
to their ſovereign, 
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Plan for improving and preſerving in order the Highs 
ways in Scotland, 
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H IG H ATH S have in Scotland become a ca- 
pital object of police, by the increaſe of inland com- 
merce, upon which bad roads are a heavy tax. Hap- 
pily for our country, no perſon is ignorant of this 
truth; and we ſee with pleaſure the fruits of their 
conviction in various attempts, public and private, to 
eftabliſh this valuable branch of police upon the: beſt 
footing. As; this is no eaſy taſk, it may reaſonably 
be hoped, that men intereſted will ſeriouſly apply them- 
ſelves to it, and will freely produce ſuch hints as 
occur to them. In the latter view the following plan 
is offered to the public: and if, from the various 
propoſals that have been or ſhall be publiſhed, an 
effettive plan can be framed, ſuch as completely to 
anſwer its purpoſe, it may ſafely be pronounced, that 
it will produce more benefit to this country, than 
has been produced by any other ſingle improvement 
ſince the union of the two kingdoms. 


THE 
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N HE juſtices of peace, commiſſioners of ſup- 
ye the ſheriff or ſtewart depute, and the. firſt 
magiſtrate of royal boroughs, ſhall be commiſſion- 
ers for making and repairing highways, bridges, 
and ferries, in the ſeveral ſhires and ſtewarties. 
All the powers given by law to the juſtices of 
peace and commiſſioners of ſupply with reſpect to 
highways bridges and ferries, ſhall be transferred 
to them; and any two ſhall be a quorum, ex- 
cept where a e number iS ene by this 
ad 
2. The ſheriff. or Rada depute ſhall appoint the 
firſt day of meeting of the ſaid oommiſſioners, as 
_ as may + conveniently: be after the date of the 
/ an intimation at each pariſh-church upon 
a 2805 at the cloſe. of the forenoon- ſervice. And 
the laſt "Tueſday of March ſhall: yearly'thereafter 
be à day of meeting at the head borough of the 
ſhirc'or ſtewartry, in place of the firſt or third Tueſ- 
day of May appointed by formet acts. The com- 
miſfioners ſnall appoint a preſes, convener, and clerk : 
and they ſhall be impowered to adjourn them- 
ſelves from time to time. 8 
3. The commiſſioners, at their firſt meeting; ſhall 
divide the ſhire or ſtewartry into two or more di- 
ſtricts, as they ſee convenient. And if they can- 
not overtake this: work: 'at that meeting; they ſhall 
appoint proper perſons to form a plan of the in- 
tended diviſions, which plan ſhall be reported to 
the commiſſioners at their next meeting, in or- 
der to be approved or altered by them. This 
being ſettled, the commiſſioners ſhall appoint the 
heritors in theſe ſeveral diſtricts, or any three of 
them, to meet on a certain day and place, to _ 
iſts 
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liſts of the whole public roads within their reſ- 
pective diſtricts, and to ſettle the order of repa- 
ration, beginning with thoſe that are the moſt fre- 
quented. The proceedings of theſe diſtrict-meet- 
ings muſt be reported to the commiſſioners, at their 
next meeting; who are empowered to fettle the 
order of. reparation, in caſe of variance among the 
beritors; and alſo to add any road that may have 
been omitted. And they ſhall record a ſcheme or 
plan of the whole roads in the ſhire, thus enliſt- 
ed, with their reſolutions thereupon, to be ſeen in 
the clerk's hands gratis. But upon any juſt cauſe 
appearing in the courſe of adminiſtration, tee õ%οm- 
miſſioners ſhall be empowered to allter or vary this 
plan, provided it be a meeting previouſly appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, and where three fifths at leaſt 
of 'the commiſſioners are preſent. 

4. If the ſheriff or ſtewart neglect to appoint 
the firſt meeting of the commiſſioners, .he ſhall in- 
cur a penalty of L. 100, upon a ſummary com- 
plaint to the court of ſeſſion by any one heritor 
of the ſhire, with coſts of ſuit ; the one half of 
the penalty to the plaintiff, and the other half to 
be applied by the commiſſioners for the purpoſes 
of this act. If the commiſſioners fail to meet at 
the day appointed by the ſheriff or ſtewart, or fail 
to divide the ſhire or ſtewartry into diſtricts, with- 
in ſix months of their firſt meeting, the ſheriff or 
ſtewart depute, under the foreſaid penalty, ſhall be 
bound to do that work himſelf ; and alſo to ap- 
point the heritors in the ſeveral diſtricts, or any 
three of them, to make liſts of the public roads 
as above-mentioned, and to report their reſoluti- 
ons to him ; and he is empowered to ſettle the 
order of reparation, in caſe of variance among 
the heritors. If the heritors fail to meet, and to 
make a liſt of the roads as aforefaid, this work 
ſhall be performed by the ſheriff, or ſtewart de- 
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pute himſelf. And he ſhall be indemnified of 
whatever expences he is at in proſecuting the ſaid 
work, out of the ſams that are to be levied by 
authority of this act, in manner after mentioned, 
with an additional ſum for his own trouble, to be 
named by the circuit-judges. 

5. No perſon ſhall a& as a commiſſioner upon 
this ſtatute, but who has an eftate within the coun- 
ty of L. 200 Scots valuation, or is - heir:preſump- 
tive to ſuch an eſtate, or is named a commiſ- 
fioner virtute officii, under the penalty of L. 20 
Sterling toties quoties, to be proſecuted before any 
competent court, by a popular action, with coſts 
of ſuit ; the one halt to the plaintiff, the other half 
to the purpoſes of this act. | 

6. Whereas the ſum of 10 d. directed by the act 
1669 to be impofed upon each L. 100 of valued 
rent, is infufficient for the purpoſes therein ex- 
preſſed; and whereas the fix days ſtatute-work for 
repairing the highways is in many reſpects incon- 
venient; therefore inſtead of the 10 d. and inſtead 
of the ſtatue- work, the commiſſioners, together with 
the heritors poſſeſſed of L. 200 Scots of valued rent, 
five, whether commiſſioners or heritors, making 
a quorum, ſhall annually, upon the ſaid laſt Tueſ- 
day of March, aſſeſs each heritor in a ſum not 
exceeding. 8 upon each 
L. 100 valued rent; the aſſeſſment impoſed on the 
heritors to be levied by the collector of ſupply, 
along with the ceſs, and by the ſame legal reme- 
dies. The heritors are entitled to relieve themſelves 
of the one half of the ſaid aſſeſſment, by laying 
the ſame upon their tenants, in proportion to the 
rent they pay; an heritor being always conſider- 
ed as a tenant of the land he * in his natural 
poſſeſſion. 

7. With reſpect to boroughs of royalty, rega- 
lity, and barony, and large trading villages, the 

commiſſioners 
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commiſſioners are empowered to levy from each 
houſeholder, a ſum not exceeding 2 8. yearly, more 
or leſs in proportion to the aſſeſſment of the ſhire, 
to be paid within forty days after notice given, 
under the penalty of double, beſides expence of 
proceſs. Provided, that any of theſe houſeholders 
who have country-farms, by which they contribute 
to relieve their landlords as above mentioned, ſhall 
be exempted from this part of the aſſeſſment. 

8. If the commiſhoners and heritors neglect to 
aſſeſs their ſhire, or name ſo ſmall a ſum as to 
be an eluſory aſſeſſment, inſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſes of this act, the court of juſticiary, or 
the circuit-judges, are in that caſe empowered and 
required to lay on the higheſt aſſeſſment that is made 
lawful by this act. In caſe of a total omiſhon, the 
commiſſioners and heritors who, by negleCting to 
convene without a good cauſe of abſence, have 
occaſioned the ſaid omiſſion, ſhall be ſubjected each 
of them to a penalty of L. 20 Sterling. And to 
make theſe penalties effectual, the truſtees for 
fiſheries and manufactures are appointed to ſue 
for the fame before the court of ſeſſion, and to 
apply the fame, when recovered, to any uſeful 
purpoſe within the ſhire, eſpecially to the purpoſes 
of this act. And to preſerve the ſaid fines entire 
for the public ſervice, the truſtees ſhall be en- 
titled to coſts of ſuit. 

9. The ſums levied as aforeſaid ſhall be laid out 
annually upon the highways, bridges, and ferries, 
for making, repairing, or improving the ſame ; pro- 
ceeding regularty with the reparation according 
to the ſcheme or plan ordered as above to be ſet- 
tled in each ſhire and ſtewartry. 

10. With reſpect to roads that are not the firſt 
in order, and for which there is no interim pro- 
viſion by this act during reparation of the more 
frequented roads, the commiſſioners are empower- 


ed to exact from cottars and day-labourers their 
ſtatute- 
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ſtatute · work according to the acts preſently in force, 
to be applied to theſe ſecondary roads. The ſta- 
tute-work is not to be demanded unleſs for this 
purpoſe; and is to ceaſe totally after the high- 
ways have, by means of the preſent act, been once 
totally repaired. ö 

11. The commiſſioners and heritors, at all their 
meetings, ſhall bear their own charges. 

12. The clauſe in the act 1661, empowering he- 
ritors, at the fight of the ſheriff, to caſt about 
highways for their convenience, ſhall be repealed; 
and it ſhall be declared unlawful, in time com- 
ing, to turn about or change any highway, un- 
leſs for the benefit of the public, as by ſhorten- 
ing it, carrying it through firmer ground, or mak- 
ing it more level; and to the purpoſe the com- 
miſſioners ſhall be empowered. to turn about 
highways, as alſo to widen the ſame, not ex- 
ceeding thirty feet of ditches. But the com- 
miſſioners ſhall have no power to carry a road 
through any houſe, garden, orchard or pleaſure- 
ground. 

13. The commiſſioners ſhall have power to take 
from the adjacent lands, ſtones, ſand gravel, or other 
materials for making the highways, paying always 
for the damage done. 

14. With reſpect to highways that bound the 
properties of neighbouring heritors, which it may 
be found neceſſary to alter or widen, the com- 
miſhoners ſhall be empowered to adjudge to one 
heritor any ſmall bits of ground cut off from the 
other by the road ſo altered; and if land cannot 
be given for land, to make a compenſation in 
money, valuing the land at the current price of 
the market. 

15. In order to prevent water ſtagnating on the 
highways, the commiſſioners ſhall be impowered to 
make ditches or drains through neighbouring 
grounds; 
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grounds; and ſuch ditches or. drains ſhall be pre- 
ſerved entire by the proprictors of the land, or at 
their charges. 9 

16. As the foreſaid aſſeſſment, after repairing the 
highways, may not be ſufficient for building bridges 
or making ferries, where rivers are large; any 
five of the commiſſioners may, for building bridges 
or making ferries, eſtabliſh a, pontage or toll; 
ſo much for horſes, ſo much for ſheep, and the 
double for each beaſt in a wheel- carriage. Up- 
on the credit of the toll, the ſaid commiſſion- 
ers may borrow money, to be employed whol- 
ly upon the bridge or ferry where the toll is ga- 
thered. 46 7 f 

But before borrowing, an eſtimate muſt be 
made of the expence of the work. After the 
work is finiſhed, the ſum beſtowed on it muſt be 
aſcertained: an accurate account muſt be kept of 
the gradual payment of this ſum by the toll; and 
when it is completely paid, the commiſſioners muſt 
declare the bridge or ferry to be free. 

17. The determinations of the commiſſioners 
ſhall be final, unleſs complained of in manner fol- 
lowing. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that undue prefe- 


rence is given to a certain highway, or conceive | 


himſelf aggrieved by any order or ſentence of the 
commiſhoners, it ſhall be lawful for him, within 
forty days of the act complained of, to enter a 
complaint in the court of ſeſſion; and the judge- 
ment upon ſuch complaint ſhall be final. But 
luch complaint ſhall only be effectual for damages, 
and ſhall not ſtay execution of the work. At the 
lame time, no complaint ſhall be admitted till ſecu- 
rity be given to pay full coſts in caſe the plaintiff be 
found in the wrong. 

19. Former laws concerning highways, bridges, or 
terries, to continue in force, unleſs as far as altered 
by this a&. 
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20. An annual ſtate of what is done by vir- 
tue of this act, made up by the commiſſioners, 
or their clerk, ſhall, before the laſt» Tueſday of 
March, be laid before the truſtees for fiſheries 
and manufactures. in order to be made a part of 
their annual report to the King; and theſe truſ- 
tees ſhall direct proper perſons to inſpe& what 
work is done upon the high-roads, and in what 
manner. Upon any miſapplication or embezzle- 
ment of the money levied, any neglect in levying, 
or any wong done to the public contrary to the 
intention of this act, the truſtees are required to 
ſet on foot and proſecute what redreſs is com- 
petent in law or equity, provided the proſecution 
be commenced within a year after the offence. 


Query, Ought not broad wheels to be required? 
is Toad 1 , - 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
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Th E laws in Scotland relating to this branch 


of public police, are numerous; ſome enacted 
while Scotland was a ſeparate kingdom, ſome af. 
ter its union with England. It is not the pur- 
poſe of this eſſay to enter into a detail of the 
various regulations eſtabliſhed by theſe laws: they 
are generally known ; and in the late abridge- 
ment of our ſtatute- law, they are all recapitu- 
lated with brevity: and preciſian. It ſhall ſuf- 
fice curſorily to obſerve, that the acts made 
during the reign of Charles II. form the ground- 
work of our regulations concerning highways : 
the later acts are little more than explanatory of 
the former. 

It ſeems to have been the plan of the legiſ- 
lature, that highways ſhould be repaired by thoſe 
who are employed in huſbandry ; and according- 
ly, the ſix days annual labour is, in the ſtatutes 


of Charles II. impoſed upon them only. 


This was a meaſure not ill ſuited to the ſtate 


of Scotland at that period. During the laſt cen- 
tury, we had little inland commerce to require 


good roads, except that of corn carried to mar- 


ket ; and for that reaſon, it was natural to im- 
Nn 2 poſe 
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poſe upon huſbandmen the burden of repair- 
ing highways. Theſe perſons, at the ſame time 
paſſing the whole ſummer in idleneſs, unleſs 
when called to perform perſonal ſervices to ca- 
prictous \and+ unfecling landlords, could not think 
it a hardſhip to have ſome part of their time 
employed in ſerving themſelves inſtead of their 
landlords. LORE OT 

That annual labour upon high-ways, limited 
to a few days, ſhould be required from men in 
that condition, appears not unjuſt. And why 
may we not / ſuppole the legiſlature at that time 
capable of ſuch enlarged views, as to prefer 
this method for repairing highways, in order to 
bring on gradually a habit of labour and in- 
duſtry:? But the condition of Scotland at preſent 
differs widely from what it was in the reign of 
Charles IL; and the regulations for repairing 
highways which were then proper, have, by al- 
teration of circumſtances, become both * and 
inexpedient. 3 

Unjuſt they have become in a high degree. 
Inland commerce, which begins to flouriſh in 
Scotland, 1s 'greatly promoted by good roads ; 
and every dealer, and indeed, every traveller, 
profits by them. But no men are leſs intereſt- 
ed in good roads than day-labourers, or thoſe 
who are commonly called rottars ; and yet theſe 
chiefly are burdened with the reparation. Such 
men, at the ſame time having commonly many 
children, find it difficult to ſupport their fami- 
lies, even with their utmoſt induſtry. Nothing 
can be more unjuſt than to impoſe upon ſuch men 
an annual tax of ſix days labour for repairing roads, 
the goodneſs of which contributes little or nothing 
to their convenience. 

Our preſent laws are inexpedient, as well as 


unjuſt. In the firſt place, a tax of this nature 
; diſcourages 
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diſcourages the propagation of children, in which 
the ftrength of a ſtate conſiſts: the poor la- 
bourer ought to be encouraged with a reward, 
inſtead of being diſcouraged with a tax. In the 
next place, cottars called out to perform the ſta- 
tute-work, obey with reluctanee, and trifle away 
time without doing any thing effectual. To en- 
force the law, and to compel ſuch men to la- 
bour, is grievous to the gentlemen who are em- 
powered to execute 'the law : they cannot puniſh 
with rigour or firmneſs men who have ſo good rea- 
ſon to decline the ſervice : they are ſoon diſguſted 
with being taſkmaſters, and the generality deſiſt 
altogether. 

Laws concerning private property are always 
kept in obſervance; and they execute them- 
ſelves, as is commonly exprefled, becauſe there 
are always a multitude of individuals ſtrongly in- 
tereſted to ' have them executed. But in mak- 
ing public laws, the great difficulty has ever 
been, to lay down effectual meaſures for putting 
them in execution : by what means to make ſuch 
laws execute themſelves, is one of the moſt in- 
tricate problems in politics. Our laws concern- 
ing highways,” are eminently defective in that 
reſpect: and accordingly, though moſt of them 
have exiſted near a century, they never have at 
any period been executed to any extent, Take 
the following ſpecimen, among many that may be 
urged, of this defect. Overſeers are forced into 
the ſervice under a penalty, in order to com- 
pel the peaſants to perform faithfully their fix- 
days labour. To hope any good from a reluct- 
ant overſeer ſet over a ſet of reluctant labourers, 
is a fond conceit : it is much if his reſentment 
tempt him not to encourage their idleneſs. In 
vain would we expect, that any overſecr, without a 
ſuitable reward, will exert himſelf in promoting the 
work, 


To 
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Io remedy the hardſhip of laying the burden 


of reparation upon thoſe who are leaſt able and 


leaſt benefited, and at the ſame time to make 
this remedy effectual, is the purpoſe of the fore. 
going plan. And upon conſidering the matter in 
its different views, the only method that pro- 
miſes ſucceſs, appears to be a county-tax laid 
upon land according to the valuation, and a ca- 
pitation- tax on the inhabitants of boroughs.— 
Theſe taxes relieve the labouring poor, and lay 


the burden where it ought to be laid: and the 


law will execute itſelf, if that effect can be hoped 
from any public law: effectual meaſures are laid 
down for levying the tax; and, if once levied, 
there is no danger of its being allowed to lie unem- 
ployed in the hands of the collector, for every heri- 
tor will be anxious to have ſome part employed for 
his benefit. The danger will rather be of factious 
diſputes about the diſtribution. This danger alſo is 
attempted to be prevented; and, it is hoped with 
ſugceſs. | 

Some narrow-minded perſons may poſlibly grudge 
a tax, that loads the preſent generation for the 
advantage of thoſe who come after : but is it 
rational to grudge, that others ſhould benefit by 
meaſures evidently calculated for advancing our 
own intereſt? Let us ſuppoſe, that the heritors of 
a ſhire were to concert meaſures in common, for 
improving their lands: to make good roads would 
be one effectual meaſure ; for ſuppoſing the, repara- 
tion to coſt L. 5000, their eſtates would be better- 
ed double that ſum. 

To conclude : It is not to be expected that any 
regulations concerning highways, or concerning 
any branch of police, can be ſo framed as to 
pleaſe every individual. Wiſe men are practi- 
cable men, to uſe an expreſſion of Lord Ba- 


con, and will make conceſſions in order to pro- 
mote 
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mote a general good, if without ſuch conceſſions 
it cannot be obtained. Better far to have a good 
law, though in our opinion defective in ſome ar- 
ticles, than to have no law at all; or, which is 


worſe, a law eminently defective, unjuſt, and in- 
expedient. 


